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The Vietnam War and the Political and 
Moral Isolation of America 


Professor Gunnar Myrdal 


Let me start out with a personal explanation. Iam a foreigner but 
one who through the accidents of his life and work has come to know and 
love America and, indeed, to have become deeply involved in her prob- 
lems. As a matter of fact, whenever I steal time from my work as a social 
scientist to take part in the public debate on a political issue, it is more 
often in America than in Sweden. There are good reasons for this. 
Of my two spiritual fatherlands, America is not only bigger and more 
important. She also has much more serious problems to grapple with at 
home. And the foreign policy of its government is taking a course that 
has now become gravely dangerous to the American nation and to the 
world. Being so spiritually in sympathy with American ideals and so 
personally involved in her problems, | am speaking on this occasion not 
in anger but with anxiety and sorrow in my heart. 


l 


i want to impress upon you the fact that the American government 
‘is increasingly entering into a political and moral isolation, the conse- 
«quences of which you as Americans should carefully ponder. It is, in partl- 
cular, the war in Vietnam that has caused the world to disassociate itself 
from, official American policy. 
x The nearest historical parallel was the growing isolation of France 
-during her last, cruel and hopeless, colonial war in North Africa. Only 
by putting an end to it did she regain moral status and political prestige 
in the world. The difference that makes America’s position so much more 
‘perilous is that America is rich and powerful enough to carry. her disre- 
gard for world opinion toa much greater length, 
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We note abroad that the Vietnam war is not declared and that the 
constitutional injunction that vests the power to declare war in Con- 
gress, not in the President, has been eluded. And we ask ourselves how 
far has the erosion gone of the system of checks and balances, so carefully 
thought out by the founders of this great democracy, when now power 
over life and death of hundreds of thousands, and in the further course 
of this war perhaps millions, of peoples is put in the hands of a small group 
of men in Washington. 


i 

America's political and moral isolation stems in the first place from 
the thinking an-t feeling of the common people abroad, even when their 
governments find it expedient to play down popular reactions and try to 
keep their own counsel. 

Big business likewise often has self-interested reasons for keeping 
in good standing with official America. It has everywhere a dispropor- 
tionate influence. The American government has apparently sought the 
means of reminding it that it is expected to use that influence. The New 
York Times of October 28, 1966 that carries a report from its Stockholm 
correspondent about the adverse opinions in Sweden in regard to the 
American war in Vietnam, contains the following information: ‘‘The 
Ambassador has concentrated his efforts on private talks and on suggesting 
to Industrial, business and other groups that Swedes might have a lot tò 
lose if their country’s ‘image’ deteriorated in the United States. The 
hope is that these groups may in turn seek eventually to convince the 
Swedish government that it should blunt the anti-American attacks.” 
But as regards the situation the United States government has now brought 
this country into on the Vietnam issue the influence of the otherwise so 
powerful pressure from big business no longer counts for much in any 
foreign country. 


There is net a single government in Western Europe who would 
dare for their own people to send a squad of soldiers to Vietnam as a sym~ 
bolic gesture cf sympathy with the United States’ policy there. 

Not even the British government, which has become 4eplorably 
dependent on American financial support for maintaining the pound ster- 
ling at the level it has promised her creditors to uphold, dare contemplate 
such a gesture. 

Nor is it forthcoming from the government in Western Germany, 
‘although it wants—however it changes—the United States to continue 
to keep there the five divisions for her own defence, and wants America, 
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moreover, to continue paying the costs of this protection. 

General de Gaulle is the European statesman most outspokenly cri- 
tical of official American policy in Vietnam. It is no coincidence that his 
political star has been rising not enly in Europe but also all over the under- 
developed world. 

The dictatorships in Spain and Portugal might be expected to have 
some ideological reasons for feeling affinity with the military regime of 
Marshal Ky, for the time being the local agent in Vietnam of present Am- 
erican official policy. The rulers of these two unfortunate countries can 
keep thoUsands of rebellious intellectuals, students and workers in prison. 
But not even they would dare to give that token of sympathy for official 
American policy in South-East Asia. 


IV 


Sweden is one of the very few countries in the world where there 
is not a trace cf legacy of basic anti-Americanism. In that country there 
has been a wholehearted sympathy with America’s strivings to estalish 
civil rights more completely and to take up an unconditional war against 
pathological poverty in America’s huge rural and urban slums. 

But, as a public poll reveals, over the Vietnam issue the overwh elming 
majority of articulate Swesidh opinion is sharply critical of the American 
government’s policy. Only 8 per cent of the sample p< lled think America 
is doing the right thing in Vietnam—not much more than the stray appeal 
that, as we knew, any aberrant extremist cause will register in any pell. 
A year ago, before the consequences of the recent American escalation 
of its participation in the Vietnam war were duly appreciated, the figure 
was 13; a closer analysis shows that it is particularly the youth that now 
almost unanimously condemns the United States government’s policy in 
Vietnam. And the situation is similar in the other Scandinavian countries. 

In Sweden we have a fairly large armaments industry in order to make 
ourselves as independent as possible of foreign countries for our national 
defence. To keep this industry efficient, we need to export armaments. 
But there is government control, so that our armament exports do not 
go to belligerent countries and active disturbers of peace. It is a fact, 
that because of the American government’s Vietnam policy—and disre- 
garding the trickery of not declaring war—the Swedish government now 
includes the United States within the group of countries to whom the 
export of Sweish armaments is not permitted. To allow Swedish-pro- 

. duced weapons to be used by American troops in Vietnam would have 
outraged Sweish opinion. This denial of Swedish armaments to America 
—what my friend Professor Galbraith, apparently approvingly, called a 
‘‘blockade’’—has not met any protests in Sweden, as far as | know. 
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v 


About Africa | don’t know much more than any other careful reader 
of books, periodicals and newspapers. The United States government 
might have sympathisers for its war in Vietnam among the ruling whites 
in South Africa and Rhodesia. But in all the poor and colored naticns 
in Africa, however much they need financial assistance for development, 
and, indeed, for survival, | know of no government or any articulate indi- 
vidual who can be counted as a supporter of the Vietnam policy of the 
United States government. 

| blieve the same is true of Latin America. The Vietnam war is com- 
monly adding its influence to the many cther elements of irritation in that 
continent’s relations with the United States. There is certainly in Latin 
America no government and hardly an independent leader of any stature 
who would openly side with official American policy in Vietnam. 

Towards the Soviet Union, President Johnson has recently put out 
feelers for bating and ending the cold war. He now stands as a rejected 
wacer—in a cause where he would have won the sympathy of almost 
the whole world. The explanation is again all too dismally plain. The 
Soviet Union cannot possibly contemplate a rapproachement with America 
as long as she continues to pursue what the Soviet government regards as 
American aggression in South-East Asia. The wrong thing, from the point 
of view cf the American government, is, that on this matter the Soviet 


government enjoys an understanding from almost the whole world out- 
side America. 


Vi 


Most crucial is, however, what people think and feel in Asia. On 
this matter | can speak with more authority. For nine years | have been 
working harder than at any time before in my life on what is happening to 
‘that large part of mankind who live in the areas spreading under the boun- 
daries of China and the Soviet Union. 

, The United States government tries to create an image at home 
that it has trusted and devoted allies in ‘Free Asia’—abroad it convinces 
noone. The truth is, cf course, that the American allies onthe extreme 
fringe of Asia—the Philippines, South Korea, Thailand—have governments 
that have rightly been called ‘‘client governments’’. Their alignment with 
the United States is not founded on any secure basis of popular opinion 
even among the articulate few in their countries. In a country like Thai- 
‘land there has never been any public discussion of policy issues but only an 
‘opportunistic adjustment by the ruling upper crust to whatever power 
seemed for the moment the most rewarding protector. During the war 
that meant collaborating faithfully with the Japanese invaders—against the 
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United States. Now it means holding on to the United States and wel- 
coming their troops. $ 

The very much larger part of South Asia, which was absent from 
Manila, particularly India and Pakistan with now more than 600 million 
people, are equally, or even more, dependent on America for development 
and, indeed, for sheer survival from hunger. Their governments should 
have clear opportunistic reasons for adopting attitudes that please the 
American government. In spite of this, they have not done so but have 
‘expressed even more open criticism than the West European governments 
have felt obliged to voice, and the American government has to show 
indulgence to their opposition. The explanation, of course, is that prac- 
tically all of their articulate citizens are intensely hostile to the official 
American policy in Vietnam. 

That the Japanese people—however much of the embarrassed oriental 
smile their government puts on—is critical of American policy in Vietnam 
is well reported on in the American press. 


Vil 


To all this | should like to add one more observation. As some cf 
you know, | was at one time involved rather deeply in the study of racial 
relations in America. In working now on the problems of the South 
Asian countries, | have kept my eyes wide open for the particular angle 
of race, even as regards their international relations. 

Since the end of the Second World War and their liberation from 
colonial bondage, there has been a large-scale evasion of the color issue. 
Both the educated upper classes in the new countries who dominate 
politics whatever the system of government—and the white West Europeans 
and Americans prefer to mention it as little as possible. But | can inform 
you that race and the consciousness of racial differences always gives a 
mighty undertone to both internal and external policy. People in that 
part of the world as in the other underdeveloped regions are, of course, 
intensely conscious of the fact that they are coloured, that most people in 
the world are coloured, and that most coloured people everywhere are 
poor, while the rich and powerful minority in the world are white. 

If there is one thing I fear more than anything else, it is that the stra- 
ined relations between the rich minority nations and the poor majority 
nations will come to be poisoned by the colour complex. From this point 
of view a big American army bringing death and misery to a poor colored 
nation in Asia by means of huge jet-bombers, helicopters, and other de- 
vilish -instruments of destruction, including chemicals, toxic gases and 
jelly gasoline, that America can afford in limitless quantities because of 
its richness, is immensely dangerous for all our hopes of world peace, co- 
operation and progress in the decades ahead. 
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` Vill 


| left out Australia and New Zealand from my quick survey of the 
world. `A majority of their peoples have apparently acquiesced—at least 
for the time being—in their governments’ policy of lining up behind the 
South-East Asian coloured client states in support of the United States go- 
-vernment’s policy in Vietnam. They have also sent token forces to Viet- 
nam as proof of their sympathy. These countries have since long become 
accustomed to do little to defend themselves but depend for their security 
-on the protection of a stronger country: in past times the far flung naval 
power of Britain and now nuclear power of the United States, 
As we know, there is strong opposition within these two countries 
against the Vietnam policy of their governments, though, as yet, the 
-majority of the voters still support them. In any case, these lonely island 
countries represent minor exceptions, that, by standing out as excep- 
tions, prove the general nature of the political and moral isolation that 
the United States government has brought this ccuntry into. 


IX 


There are people in America who feel that its isolation does not 
matter. They believe that America’s immense financial and military power 
makes it possible for the United States government to ignore world 
opinion. This will prove to be a tragic mistake. 

Once in my youth, more than a quarter of a century ago, | wrote 
a book about America’s internal problems of justice, liberty and equality. 
| was led to consider in the last chapter of that book the role | foresaw 
for America when it became ‘‘America’s turn inthe endless sequence of 
main actors on the world’s stage”. | wrote then and | want to repeat it: 

“America has now joined the world and is tremendously dependent 

upon the support and goodwill of other countries. Its rise to leader- 

ship brings this to a climax. None is watched so suspiciously as the 
one who is rising. None has so little license, none needs all his 
virtue so much as the leader.” 

| refuted the idea | already then found common in America that 
fianacial and military power could substitute for moral power in earning 
. the goodwill of all decent people in the world. 

in reading American newspapers nowadays, | find again that many 
Americans still have the same fallacious trust in financial and military 
power. There might today even be a majority of Americans in favour of 
escalating the Vietnam war in order “‘to get it over with”. They don’t 
. see that having then overrun and destroyed a very poor country, the real 
hell for America would begin. 

No amount of financial aid would help. fn Vietnam, the Americans 
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would become resentfully hated. Those among the Vietnamese who took 
over the administration of American aid would be looked upon as colla- 
borators, which would be all the easier to believe as they would-be con- 
taminatea with corruption as they are now. A people having already 
been at war against foreign white domination for a quarter of a century 
will not quietly submit. And in their quest for getting rid of the 
intruders they would have the sympathy of the whole world. The 
United States would be morally and politically more isolated than ever. 


x 


Today the American involvement in the Vietnam war is to the world 
at large the main indication that the American government is going wrong 
in its attempts to ‘police’ the globe on its own terms. In a most unfor- 
tunate way this policy tends to confirm the old stereotype abroad about 
the Americans as emotionally immature, morally careless, intellectually 
naive and politically unwise, and also stubborn when it has got itself into 
an erring course. The popular resistances to trusting the United States 
as a leader is spreading and everywhere intensified. 

Without followers, the leader is no longer a leader, but only an 
isolated aberrant. And if he then is strong like America, he becomes a 
dangerous aberrant, dangerous fer himself and for the world. 


XI 


Another difference between America and the rest of the world, 
which contributes to America’s moral and political isolation, is the notion 
| find increasingly common in this country, that one should now ferget 
how the United States government got into the Vietnam mess and only 
think about what comes next. To ignore or renounce responsibility for 
what one has done is a moral esacpe that is not permitted to any individual 
cr any nation that has got itself into trouble. 

The question of how the present terrible war in Vietnam began and 
‘developed cannet be consigned to oblivion. The growing moral isolation 
of America in this respect is indicated by the fact, that, while the American 
government’s propaganda has managed to make many Americans forget 
about essential elements in the history of the conflict, in the world at large 
and particularly in Europe, net only the intellectuals, but almost all arti- 
culate people have a rather long memory of what happened and how It 
happened, 
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XII 


I cannot take time in this brief speech to recapitulate in any detail 
the background of recent histery that is necessary for a balanced view of 
present alternatives for American policy. ! want only to stress that to 
this historical background belongs : 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


the peculiarities of the grim and repressive colonial policy 
of France in French Indochina; 

during the Second World War, the casual American sup- 
port of the Viet-Minh, the only consolidated national move- 
ment against the collaborating French Vichy-regime there 
and the Japanese invaders; 

after the World War, the complete disinterest of the Ame- 
rican government in the French colonial war in Inochina, that 
was fought with much cruelty and treachery and resulted in 
widespread corruption both in Vietnam and Paris; 

after the establishment of the Communist regime in China, 
the sudden interest and growing American support of France . 
in that protracted colonial war against the Vietnamese, which 
at the end was being paid for almost entirely by American 
subsidy; 

at the end of it, when the French were close to their final 
defeat, the negotiations about a direct military American in- 
volvement to support the crumbling French forces so that 
the war could be continued. That America did not already 
at that time get into war against the Vietnamese, then as allies 
to France, was not due to any unwillingness on the side of 
the late John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of State, but, as 
the records now revealed show, the opposition of the British 
government, at that time led by Churchill and Eden and less 
inclined to follow obediently the lead of the United States, 
also hesitation or resistance of some cautious American 
Congressmen who had to be taken into council, and, at the 
end, the coming into power in France of Mendes-France who 
was determined to put an end to this unfortunate and hope- 
less colonial war ; 


(6) then, in 1954, the Geneva Declaration, an agreement reached, 


against much American plotting, which sealed the eclipse of 
French colonial rule. It stipulated among other things, that 
the military demarcation in Vietnam at the [7th parallel was 
‘‘provisional and should not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary”, that elections 
should be held within two years and that negotiations between 
the ‘authorities’ in the two military zones should begin 
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with in one year. The agreement prohibited the introduction 
of any further troops, military personnel, arms and ammunition, 
or the establishment of fcreign military bases in either of the 
two military zones; 

(7) the ‘unilateral declaratien’ of the United States govern- 
ment, promising to abide by the agreement; 

(8) the decision, against the Geneva agreement but reached with 
full American backing, by ‘Emperor’ Bao Dai and, after his 
quick disposal, by the American-supported Ngo Dinh Diem, 
that South Vietnam was a separate state and did not intend to 
negotiate the holding of the common elections as stipulated 
in the Geneva settlement; 

(9) the rapid American military build-up of the separate South 
Vietnam, soon including the deployment of American military 
personnel, first disguised as ‘advisors’; 

(10) the murder of Diem, when American support was withdrawn, 
and thereafter the continuing whirlging of riots and coups 
and a sequence of governments who are entirely dependent 
on American backing; 

(11) and, finally, the escalation of American military participation 
in the Vietnam civil war, transforming it into a big American 
war on the Asian continent: this against the very strong 
an explicit pronouncements of President Eisenhowever, which, 
incidentally, back in 1952 had contributed to his election 
victory. 

The direct military participation and the escalation began by modest 
steps. When President Eisenhower’s term ran out in 1960, the American 
military personnel, still called ‘advisors’, were less than 800 men. At 
the end of 1964 after President Johnson’s victory against Senator Gold- 
water, they had gradually grown to 21,000 men, and were now unmasked 
as fighting soldiers. Thereafter the escalation took really serious proper- 
tions. We are informed that there are now almost four hundred thousand 
American fighting men in Vietnam—not counting the fleet, roaming 
around the country, and the air forces and troops in Thailand, both par- 
ticipating in military action against Vietnam and also informed that the 
American military involvement is bound to grow. 


XIII 


Against this background it is easy to understand the astonishment, 
even expressed in America, over the assertion that the United States go- 
vernment was seeking, and had all the time been seeking, a return to the 
essentials of the Geneva agreement. If perhaps the majority of Americans 
live on without being astonished, this is the result of official propaganda 
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that has blinded people in America to truth. 

The effect of this propaganda is almost entirely restricted to the 
Americans themselves. When the truth is twisted and untruth accepted, 
a nation can convince itself, but convinces nobody else. And so, official 
American propaganda, widely and trustfully accepted at home, but so 
incongruent with what we know, becomes a wheel in the mechanism dri- 
ving America into ever more complete moral and political isolation. 


XIV 


President Johnson and his advisers are honourable men. They are 
not liars. In one sense, their position is worse than so. They—and a 
large part of the American people—are the victims of their own rhetoric 
and their own opportunistic propaganda, both in modern America now 
industrially produced by a host of hired ghost writers. The gullibility of 
those at the steering wheel is made the easier because in Washington 
there is such a common lack of anything more than a superficial know- 
ledge of Asian realities. 

In this brief speech it would take me far too long to explain 
the phenomenon. | can only emphasize the fact, that the declarations of 
the United States government are increasingly felt to lack ‘credibility ’to 
use a term that for good reasons has become popular among more sophis- 
ticated commentators in America. The contrived hand-outs from the 
American Embassies abroad on the Vietnam issue are now for some time 
going the same way as some of the TASS communiques from Moscow. 


XV 


Another feature of the huge distance between official American 
and foreign perception of the Vietnam war is the role attributed to China 
in the conflict. Spokesmen for the United States government often 
speak as if China is the real enemy. a: 

Foreigners are apt to observe, however, that it is the United States 
which has deployed huge military forces in the Vietnam war. China has 
not so far done so, despite the fact that American forces are operating 
right under her boundary—a situation the Americans would, of course, 
not permit, if they were subjected to it. 

In countries that have normal relations with China and where ana- 
lysts are unhindered in the pursuit of their studies—like Scandinavia—it 
is also noted that China has been remarkably restrained and considerate 
in relations with her Asian neighbour states. Even China’s relations with 
India are more complicated than they have been presented to the innocent 
American public. i 

Above all, the world at large is not willing to indulge in an ideological 
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war under the leadership of the American government in its present mood. 
In his annual report to this year’s General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the Secretary General, U Thant, has aptly expressed world opinion outside 
America : 
“The basic problem in Vietnam is not one of ideology but one of 
national identity and survival of the Vietnamese people. | see nothing 
but danger in the idea, so assiduously fostered outside Vietnam, 
that the conflict is a kind of holy war between two powerful 
ideologies.” 


XVI 


More specifically, the world at large including those nations that 
have as much right as the Americans to speak for the great ideals of de- 
mocracy and the dignity of man—view the desirable future of Vietnam in 
avery different light from the American government, though it has never 
explained itself clearly and unequivocally on this point. We do not find 
it to be an advance of our ideals to press upon the Vietnamese people one 
or another caricature of our form of government, and to do it with the 
violent and reckless means of military invasion. As Senator Fulbright has 
in vain tried to get the American government to accept : Vietnam is their 
country, not ours. 

We would not even view it as a defeat for the ideals we stand for, if 
after order has been established—which now unfortunately cannot be 
achieved by American military might, which has disqualified itself for such 
a mission, but must rely on an internationally organised police force— 
the Vietnamese people, left alone at last, will find internal peace under 
some sort: of revolutionary regime or some regime of ‘national 
communism’. We-know anyhow that the labels of “demecracy’ and 
‘communism’ are of doubtful meaning and relevance in these poor 
countries, and particularly in a country which has gone through all the 
horrible sufferings which have scarred and maimed Vietnam. 

We do not think it inevitable that such a Vietnam would fall under 
exclusive Chinese domination. For a thousand years, before it was con- 
quered by the French colonisers—and long before America was discovered 
—Vietnam defended itself against Chinese encroachment and sought a dis- 
tinct identity. There are reasons to believe that this tradition would be 
kept alive under a national form of government, even if Communist—unless 
of course, the Vietnamese people feel that they are the object of a relent- 
less, never-ending attack from America. 


XVII 


The war in Vietnam and the crushing participation in it by the mili- 
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tary forces of democratic America, is an immense human tragedy, unfolding, 
as it seems, with the ineluctable logic of the classic drama, where the final 
catastrophe was ordained from the beginning by a normal conflict in the 
heart of the main actor. 

We, who see how the shuttle is flying through the web of circular 
causation, driving forward the fated development in this drama, from 
act to act, have not, however, the moral right to acquiesce in it as a me- 
chanical destiny. We must stand up and use whatever influence we have 
to stop and turn this fateful development, even if we have against us the 
powers of the day in America, perhaps even a misguided majority of its 
people. 

We, nct they, are sustaining the high ideals, adopted from Enlighten- 
ment, of justice, liberty and equality. History will never forgive us, if 
we gave up, when these ideals are being strangled by lack of perspective 
in high places and military technocracy: The development is grievously 
corrosive of sanity and decency and, indeed, of everything which is dear 
to our hearts. Ours cannot be the cheap courage of cptimism and 
majority acclaim. We need now the courage of desperation to stand 
against the tide of thoughtless laissez faire, laissez passer. 


The above is the text of Professor Myrdal’s speechin New York 
at the Madison Square Garden Rally on 8 December 1966 calling 
for end of Vietnam war now, sponsored by the National Committee 
and the New York Council fora SANE Nuclear Policy, and 
supported by peace, civil rights, religious, labour, political, academic 
and Community groups. 


Aden and South Arabia— 
Past, Present and Future 


S. L. Manchanda 


In its Defence White Paper published on 22 February 1966 the British 
Government announced : “South Arabia is due to become independent 
by 1968, and we do not think it proper that we should maintain defence 
facilities there after that happens. We therefore intend to withdraw from 
the Aden base at that time, and we have so informed the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 1 The decision for the transfer of sovereignty to the Federation of 
South Arabia not later than 1968 and thereafter to assist in its defence had 
already been made in 1964. It wds then said that Britain would continue 
to maintain her military base in Aden. 

The Federation, then known as Federation of Arab Amirates of South 
Arabia, came into being i in 1959. At present, sixteen states from the Pro- 
tectorate of South Arabia and the Colony of Aden are members of it ; the 
representative of the Colony have since withdrawn. Anda state of emer- 
gengy has been in existence throughout the Federation’s territory from De- 
cember 1963. Significantly, the United Nations’ resolution do not refer to 
the Federation or to the Government of the Federation as a party to in- 
herit political power, as promised by Britain, in Aden and South Arabia. 
The Protectorate of South Arabia, previously known as the Eastern Pro- 
tectorate and the Western Protectorate, consists of twenty-five Sultanates, 
Sheikhodms and Amirates. Under the treaties, Britain is not only to pro- 
tect these states but also to render ‘advice’ as to what is best for them. The 
Colony is currently administered by the High Commissioner for Aden and 
the Protectordte. The Legislative Council elected on a limited franchise 
(out of 220,000 total population in the Colony, 8019 were considered quali- 
fied to vote and 6377 actually went to the polls) has been under suspension 
since 25 September 1965. The Council of Ministers headed by the Chief 
Minister Adbel Qawee Macwee has also been dismissed for want of co- 
operation as a result of its insistence for the implementation of the United 
Nations’ resolution—1949 of 11 December 1963—in full. The situation in 
Aden and South Arabia is now therefore extremely serious. Despite the 
United Nations’ resolution’s call for end to the state of emergency, abo- 
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lishing the emergency laws, setting free all the political detainees and allow- 
ing the people the right of self-determination through general elections 
under the supervision of the United Nations, the administering Power, i.e. 
Britain has so far shown a less constructive attitude in cooperating with 
the former in realising these ends. Moreover, the police and the security 
forces have been empowered to arrest, search and detain the people indis- 
criminately. Recently, the Swedish branch of the Amnesty International 
in a report published in Stockholm on 18 October 1966, has, for the first 
time, brought to the notice of the world, the tortures inflicted on the de- 
tainees. In one case, Dr. S. Rastegeldi, who collected the evidence for the 
report, quotes that a detainee was ordered to lie on the floor with a table 
on his-body and soldiers jumped on the table.? In spite of the restrictions 
imposed, the nationalists led by the former Chief Minister of Aden and 
Abdullah Al-Asnag, the trade union leader are engaged in an armed struggle 
against the British and the Federal Government after having been denied 
the constitutional and conventional methods to achieve their aims. - 


Imperial Conquest 


Aden was captured on 19 January 1839 by Captain Haines of Royal 
Navy after detailed consultation between the British authorities in India 
and a Secret Committee in London which instructed theformer to occupy 
Aden without delay using force, if necessary. There were three reasons for 
its.occupation: firstly it was geographically best situated on the Bombay- 
Suez trade route so as to serve as a coal depot to provide fuel to the steam- 
ship which had been invented in England in early nineteenth century; sec- 
ondly its stragetic importance, being on the southern end of the Red Sea, 
to serve as an imperial outpost to protect the British Eastern possessions; 
and finally the immediate cause was the impending advance of Muhammad 
Ali of Egypt towards the southern coast of the Arabian Peninsula. In view 
of the strategic value of the area to British India which was first felt at the 
close of eighteenth century when Napoleon invaded Egypt, Perim, an island 
at the entrance in the South-West corner of the Arabian Peninsula, was 
occupied. It was vacated soon after for want of facilities like water etc., 
-but reoccupied in 1857. By the time Aden was conquered there existed 
no such danger and therefore it was in the first instance looked upon as a 
‘coal depot or as a fortified spot only. Its unique military and naval im- 
-portance was accidentally realised in 1867 when the British expeditionary 
force marched to Abyssinia. Consequently Aden had to be used as an ad- 
vance base for supplies and communications and thus proved as such of 
immense advantage. Since then, Aden had become primarily an imperial 
military outpost. The opening of Suez canal in 1869 enhanced Britain’s 
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stake in Aden. 

With the occupation of Aden the hinterland was not likewise brought 
under the direct rule of Britain since it was not considered economically 
useful. However, the friendly treaties with the local chiefs had been secured 
from 1839 itself to avoid any danger to the-port. The claims of the Turks 
to both the shores of the Red Sea in 1870’s coupled with the increasing im- 
portance of Aden resulting from the opening of Suez canal changed the 
whole outlook of Britain in the area. Hereafter the mainland area be- 
hind and around Aden was tied to the British interest by way of protective 
treaties concluded with the local chiefs. By the year 1914 these treaties 
covered the southern and eastern shore of the Arabian Peninsula from 
Aden to Bahrein. Under this arrangement, the British Government dealt 
with the foreign affairs of the local ruler and the latter in retutn closed his 

territory to any other power. In fact “Britain needed Aden as a base; 
` she was not interested in the hinterland or'the tribes except to the extent 
that she was determined that they should not fall under the influence of 
any other external power.’ Hence, the hinterland was rigidly controlled 
and remained unexploited till the 1930’s. 

The Turkish claim persisted in spite of the British policy that controlled 
the lands which suited its interest and ignored as to who was the ultimate 
sovereign authority in the area. Between 1870 and 1903 the Turkish and 
the British disputed as to who should control the area. Finally, the frontier 
was delimited by the Anglo-Turkish Commission after prolonged sittings 
for two years up to 1905. The decisions. of the Commission which also 
included the maintenance of status quo were combined in the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1914. But the Imam ofthe Yemen who always regarded Aden 
and the hinterland under his jurisdiction refused to be a party or to agree 
to such a settlement. Significantly, a British officer in his Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British Colonies wrote in 1888: “Aden isin the part of Arabia 
included in the Province of Yemen.”* Another British writer brings for- 
ward the ancient truth that “‘al-Yemen (which we think of as three separate 
territories, the Kingdom of the Yemen, the West Aden Protectorate and 
Aden Colony-——political divisions in effect created by the British) is one”. 
And “Aden is traditionally recognised as the Eye of al-Yemen.”*® Though 
the Imam remained loyal to the Turks during first world war, he however 
disapproved their attack on Aden in 1915 as infringing his prerogatives. 
As soon as the Turks had béen defeated in the war the Imam vigorously 
re-asserted his claim to the whole of southern Yemen including the Eye— 
Aden. Thus, the year 1919 marks the commencement of struggle between 
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the British and the Imam as to who was to be the rightful ruler in the sou- 
thern Yemen. The leaders of the Arab revolt against the Ottomans during 
the first world war agreed to keep Aden in the hands of Britain as before. 
In the post-war settlement, Feisal explicity said: “Aden, which is a British 
dependency excluded from the Arab demand.’ As a matter of fact, Aden 
had been excluded by the Sharif Husain from the very start. The Imam, 
on the other hand, continued to remain uncommitted. He had also not 
agreed to the Armistice of 1918. So the conflict lingered on till an Anglo- 
Yemeni forty-year Treaty was concluded in 1934. Under the Treaty the 
settlement of the question of the southern frontier of the Yemen was de- 
ferred and the status quo maintained (Article 3). “By the status quo the 
British meant the actual situation on the frontier separating British pro- 
tected territory from the Imam’s territory north of it should be stabilised 
in forty years. The Imam meant that the nature of the situation existing 
in the southern (British) part of the Yemen should be maintained for that 
period.” The Treaty recognised the Imam as King of the Yemen; “‘to the 
British this meant the Turkish part of it and the Imam all al-Yemen’’.? The 
Treaty was in two copies—in English and Arabic languages “and should 
doubts arise as to the interpretation of any of these articles, both the High 
Contracting Parties shall rely on the Arabic text”. The relations between 
the two, even after the Treaty, had not been smooth till the Imam’s exit 
in September 1962. 


Crown Colony n 

Aden became Crown Colony on ist April 1937 in pursuance of the 
provisions (section 288) of the Government of India Act 1935. The control 
of the Protectorate had already been assumed in England in 1929. Aden 
had been made a Chief Commissioner’s province in 1932. Until then it 
was administered from Bombay through its Resident who used to be 
C.-in-C. also. The new governmental structure was headed by a Governor 
who was C.-in-C. also as before. He was aided by an Executive Council 
which was an advisory body composed of high Government officials. The 
first Legislative Council for the Colony was inaugurated in 1947 which had 
been created in 1944. Eight un-official members in the Council were all 
appointive. The Council was not a representative body nor didit have any 
practical power to legislate since there was an overall power of veto with 
the Governor. The Chief Secretary was responsible direct to the Governor. 
The Aden Colony (Amendment) Order of 1955 provided the election of 
four members only to the Legislative Council. 

The Protectorate as already described had come under the rigid con- 
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ttol of Britait. The occupation of Ethiopia on the opposite-coast on the- 
Red Sea in 1937 by another European Power namely Italy had a direct im- 
pact on the Protectorate. Another-new development in the area which 
largely contributed towards the making of ‘Advisory’ treaties was the dis- 
covery of oil-fields in the Peninsula. The ‘Advisory’ treaties concluded 
with most of the protected rulers by the end of 1954 were supplementary - 
to the existing Protective ones. This was also a further step,‘under the 
circumstances, to ensure Aden’s strategic position which had grown consi- 
derably on account of oil as the fuel for the fleet. The “new ‘advisory re-- 
gime’ required chiefs to accept the opinion of the Governor of Aden as to 
what was best for their welfare and the margin between ‘advice’ and ‘direc- 
tion’ was often imperceptible. ‘Advisers’ were now established in many 
of the so-called states and supported by theirGovernment guards, they 
were setting up local administrations, functioning in the name of the local: 
ruler, but, in fact, mainly on the Adviser’s own directions.”® Thus, Britain 
reestablished her role as an administering power under the new treaties. 

By the middle of 1950’s, Aden’s military importance sharply increased 
as the British had vacated the two bases namely Suez and Mombasa in 
Kenya. It then developed as the seat of British Forces, apart from other 
responsibilities, to defend the Red Sea and oil-producing Persian Gulf area. - 
On the other hand, there was mild political activity in the Colony on the 
part of the people. There were three political parties only. The Aden 
Association drew its support mainly from the businessmen and moderate 
politicians who were for co-operation with the British. Its slogan was 
“Aden for the Adenis”. It stood for self-government within the Common- 
wealth. The second party, the South Arabian League was a combination 
of former protected rulers and some members of feudal aristocratic families. 
The Leaguers were anti-British. They stood for union between the Colony 
and the Protectorates, and for independence in deed. The next political 
party, the United National Front represented the nationalists, the working 
class and the Left wing of the South Arabian League. Its primary interest 
was to achieve independence through popular struggle. The immediate 
demands of the people during this period, briefly, were to get the status 
of the Arabic language at par with English; impress upon the authorities 
for expansion in educational field; protest against the immigration since 
the immigrants encroached on their right of employment; secure major share 
in the services, private or governmental; associate themselves with the. 
government in its responsibility, i.e. self-rule within Commonwealth; and 
obtain reasonable service conditions both for the ‘white-collars’ and the. 
labour classes. The British Government, on its part, instituted an. all- 
round development programme, though in a limited way. Education and 
agriculture-received priority. A refinery at Little Aden was also -established, 
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Grants were made available through the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund. Externally, the Imam continued to claim the area and was 
supported by the Arab League. The Imam’s demand was endorsed by the 
Bandung Conference held in 1955, as well. 


Arab Nationalism 


- The most important force which emerged in the national life in the 
beginning of 1956 was the Trade Union movement which paralysed indus- 
try, harbour traffic, oil, refineries, transport, air service and wholesale and 
retail trade through well-organised strikes. Twenty-five unions sprang up 
and were registered as.compared to only one in 1952. The leadership was in 
the hands of a ‘white-collar’ youngman, who established the Aden Trade 
Union Congress in the same year. Abdullah al-Asnag aged 23, employed 
since 1953 as a clerk in Aden Airways, became its Secretary-General. A_ 
liberal socialist, lover of Arabic literature, he believed in freedom and anti- 
colonialism and Arab unity. Charles Johnston, the former High Com- 
missioner for Aden, writes: ‘...Asnag was a compelling speaker and a 
shrewd tactician. I recognised his success in keeping the heterogeneous 
Aden T.U.C. team in some sort of line, and in refusing to allow himself to 
be outflanked from the Left.” Johnston considered him ‘a dangerous 
opponent”? too. Affiliations with the British Trade Union Congress, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions strengthened the Aden Trade Union 
Congress not only in its activities in the industrial field, i.e. to secure better 
service conditions but also in its political front. The political ideology 
of the Congress amounted to end ofcolonization and independence of Aden, 
and a merger with democratic. Yemen, opposition to the immigration of 
non-Arabs, enfranchisement of Yemeni Arabs, curtailment of the powers 
of the Sultans and belief in the creed of socialism and not communism, 
Contrary to above, the British policy was to grant a considerable degree 
of internal self-government by the end of 1958. Lord Llyod, the then 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies declared in May 1966: “...Her 
Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that the importance of Aden 
both strategically and economically within the Commonwealth is such that 
they cannot foresee the possibility of any fundamental relaxation of their 
responsibilities from the Colony.” 1° 

The tripartite attack on Egypt changed the whole atmosphere in 
Aden and the Protectorate. Aggression on Suez was felt in Aden as if it 
was against the latter. The successful resistance by the Egyptians infused 
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a new life to the nationalists in South Arabia. Colonel Nasser was upheld 
as the emancipator; a symbol against imperialism wherever it existed 
even in the most remote corner of the Aden Protectorates in the Arab world. 
The permanent imprint left by Suez crisis was that the people at large in 
either in Aden or in other parts of South Arabia now began to talk as to 
how long the British could expect to remain there. Britain lost no time to 
declare in its White Paper of 1957 that “in the Arabian Peninsula, Britain 
must at all times be ready to defend Aden Colony and Protectorate and 
the territories on the Persian Gulf for whose defence she is responsible. For 
this task, land, air and sea forces have to be maintained in that area and in 
East Africa.” 2 During the subsequent disturbed period the political parties 
were not allowed to function and the unrest was channelized by the Aden 
Trade Union Congress through its platform to represent the national as- 
pirations. Consequently, the Congress was remarkably successful in the 
industrial front by securing higher wages, partial social insurance, fixed 
working hours and annual leave, etc. Thus, by the end of 1958 the Congress 
had established itself as the strongest nationalist force in Aden. It boycot- 
ted the elections in 1959 which provided twelve elected members in the Le- 
gislative Council of whom three became members of the Executive Council 
under the Aden Colony (Amendment) Order, 1958. All the seats naturally 
fell to the moderate politicians. 

At the close of 1958, Britain and some of the Protectorate rulers had 
almost accomplished the task of forming a federation. The idea to unite 
the whole of South including Aden had been in the offing since 1954 but the 
actual formation in February 1959 needs explanation. It was, in short, due 
to the movement for ‘Greater Yemen’, thougn slow till September 1962, 
which brought the rulers close to Britain for carrying out a federation to 
realise the separate identity of the South Arabians and their nationalism 
to stand and counter-check the nationalists who wanted to unite the area 
with the Yemen. However, the immediate reasons which quickened the 
process were that the Yemen had joined the United Arab Republic on a 
federal basis in March 1958; and secondly Britain had lost Suez, Jordan had 
abrogated its treaty in 1957 and the pro-British Iraqi regime had been over- 
thrown. Moreover, the British encountered the mounting nationalist struggle 
in the Colony too and planned to checkmate it through the Sultans, Sheikhs 
and Amirs by associating them with the territory’s politics as a result of their 
move to combine Aden and the Protectorates into the Federation. Thus, 
it was to restrict the ‘Greater Yemen’ movement which also enjoyed the 
support of the Imam, and the nationalists who seemed the probable succes- 
sor to Britain. The formation of the Federation of Arab Amiratesof the 
South by the six states of the western Protectorate in February 1959 was 
therefore, a first step in this direction. To make it strong, Britain was to 
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provide, among other things, military and financial assistance and also “even: 
tual independence”. She promised to protect it as well against aggression 
from without and subversion from within. The British policy, thus, was, 
henceforth, to see the growth of cooperation between the Colony and the 
Federation with the ultimate aim of incorporating the former. into the 
Federation. The nationalists understood this move of ‘unite and rule’ and, 
therefore. opposed its formation on the ground that the new device was 
nothing but the reassertion of the expressed aim of Britain to continue to 
rule South Arabia in one way or the other. Subsequently, it was confirmed 
by the ‘Statement on Defence, 1962, fornext five years’ which clearly stated 
that Britain would “protect the Arab rulers of the Federation of South 
Arabia and the other states of the Aden Protectorate” and had “direct mi- 
litary responsibility for the defence of Aden”. ‘‘Henceforward, we plan 
to keep land forces permanently stationed in Aden.’22 Meanwhile the 
Colony’s Ministers and those of the Federation had decided to merge Aden 
into Federation. In a letter to the Colonial Secretary in Augst 1962, they 
expressed. “The inhabitants of Aden and of the Federation are predo- 
minently of Arab race and Muslim religion. They share a common lan- 
guage, and regard themselves as one people. The port of Aden is the main 
outlet for the surrounding territories, which form its hinderland; and the 
economic interests of both are closely inter-woven. For these reasons, 
Aden and the Federation belong essentially together.” “We are accor- 
dingly, convinced that the ending of unnatural division between them, which 
is due to the accident of history...” Further they declared : “It was made 
clear to us by the British Government that any proposal we might wish to 
make should not affect British one, Aden or the Governor’s reserved po- 
wers. We appreciate that in view of the strategic significance of Aden, 
Britain required the fullest safeguards for the unfettered operation of her 
defence installations, which are essential for her world-wide responsibilities 
as well as for the protection of the inhabitants of this area.’8 The merger 
talk was opposed by the moderates outside the Government notably Ali 
Muhammad Luqman of the People’s Constitutional Party who said that no 
decision be accepted for the merger without first being ratified by a national 
government wholly elected by Aden-born people. It was also argued, 
by others, that, politically advanced Aden should not be tied to reactionary 
Sheikhdoms of the Federation. The truth was that the moderates in the 
Colony and the Chiefs in the Federation sincerely felt that their very sur- 
vival depended on unity to give a common front to the nationalists in 
case the British withdrew and Britain was equally emphatic to establish 
such a combination in her own interests. The sharp reaction of the 
Aden Trade Union Congress, through its newly formed political wing, 
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namely, the People’s Socialist Party with Abdullah al-Asnag as its leader, 
was altogether different from that of the moderates. The People’s Socialist 
Party demanded ‘self-determination’ for all Aden’s territories by means of 
plebiscite under United Nations’ supervision, to decide the future. 

The day the Aden Legislative Council approved the proposal to unite 
Aden with the Federation, the Republican forces toppled the rotten regime 
of the Imam in the Yemen. The advent of a Republican government in 
the Yemen brought a tremendous effect on the inhabitants of the Colony. 
For Britain the situation in the area became complex and for the nationalists 
it unmistakably offered a strong base. So long as the Imamate existed, 
Yemen’s historical claims to the area found little sympathy among the na- 
tionalists, but now their attitude underwent radically in favour of immediate 
union with the Republican Yemen. The spontaneous feelings of the na- 
tionalists could be judged from Asnag’s words, who said; “My birth certi- 
ficate says I am a citizen of Aden but at heart I am a Yemeni. We had no 
wish to fall under the rule of the Imam, but now that revolution has come 
we feel we are one Nation. Sanaa is our capital and Aden our chief port.” #4 
The response from President Sallal was: “Our brothers in the occupied 
South to be ready for a revolution and for joining the battles which we shall 
wage against colonialism.’’® Some of the moderates opposed the approved 
proposal of federating Aden in the wake of the revolution in the Yemen. 
But the British argued that “serious new development” had “widened the 
whole issue” and “‘the central issue was now” whether “Aden and the Fe- 
deration should, by union with one another, be strengthened and conso- 
lidated in face of open incitment to rebellion”. The alternative was “to 
yield to intimidation from within and without, to postpone the merger 
which we believe to be right, and thereby dispirit and discourage all who 
believe in ordered progress in partnership with Britain”.** Accordingly, 
Aden joined the Federation on 18th January 1963 and became its twelfth 
member. The name of the Aden Protectorate was changed to Protectorate 
of South Arabia, the new designation covering both the eastern and western 
parts of South Arabia;t he new title of the Governor and C.-in-C. of Aden 
was the High Commissioner for Aden and the Protectorate of South 
Arabia; customs barriers were abolished within the Federation; and 
Britain decided to give the Federation a block grant of £ 5,000,000 over 
the next three years, the allocation for the 1963-64 being £ 750,000 
compared with £1,250,000 for the year 1962-63. It had earlier been an- 
nounced in 1962 that Britain would transfer military equipment and stores 
valued at £1,500,000 to the Federation as a gift, in addition to continuing 
for the time being the administration and training of the new Federal Re- 
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gular Army. Under the new set-up in Aden, as a result of its joining with 
Federation, the strength of the elected members was increased to sixteen 
and the Executive Council was replaced by a Council of Ministers with 
Chief Minister as the head. 


United Nations 


The first specific resolution on Aden and South Arabia by the United 
Nations General Assembly was passed on 11 December 1963. Earlier 
the general declaration by the world body on the granting of independence 
to colonial countries‘and people was put forth in a resolution No. 1514(XV) 
on 14 December, 1960. Another resolution passed (1654 of 27 November 
1961) was on the implementation of that Declaration. In pursuance of 
the 1961 resolution, a special committee was formed on Aden which sub- 
mitted its recommendations, from time to time, to keep the Secretary Ge- 
neral in touch with the situation in the area. In 1963, it heard a great many 
people belonging to many different sections of the population; representa- 
tives and leaders of political parties, trade union delegates, elected repre- 
sentatives, former Sultans or tribal Chiefs, soldiers, civil servants, business- 
men, farmers, students and men and women belonging to various organi- 
sations. The Committee found a general desire to put an end to colonial 
domination. A great deal of concern was expressed about Britain’s plan 
to grant independence while preserving the existing institutions and go- 
vernments. Large sections of the population affirmed that, in those cir- 
cumstancess, independence would mean perpetuating a reactionary system 
of government and maintaining foreign influence in a new guise. The 
Committee also found a very strong movement in favour of the union of the 
Territory with Yemen.!” The resolution of 11 December 1963 reaffirmed 
the right of the people of the Territory to self-determination and freedom 
from colonial rule; considered that the maintenance of the military base in 
Aden was prejudicial to the security of the region and that its removal was 
desirable; recommended that the people of Aden and the Aden Protectorate 
should be allowed to exercise their right of self-determination with regard 
to their future, the exercise of that right to take the form of a consultation 
of the whole population, to be held as soon as possible on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage. Moreover, it called upon the administering Power to 
repeal all the laws which restricted public freedom; to release all political 
prisoners and detainees and those who have been sentenced following actions 
of political significance; to allow the return of those people who have been 
exiled or forbidden to reside in the Territory because of political activities; 
and to cease forthwith all repressive actions against the people of the Terri- 
tory, in particular military expeditions and the bombing of villages. It 
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further called upon Britain to hold general elections on the basis of universal 
suffrage for a provisional representative government and requested the Sec- 
retary-General to arrange for an effective United Nations presence before 
and during the elections. The resolution also expressed deep regret at the 
refusal of the British Government to cooperate with the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Aden, particularly its refusal to allow the Sub-Committee to 
go to the Territory in pursuance of the task entrusted to it by the Special 
Committee. In its second resolution 1972 (XVIII) of 16 December 
1963, the General Assembly urged the British Government, as a matter 
of urgency, to secure the immediate release of the nationalist leaders and 
trade unionists; and an end to all acts of deportation of residents of the 
Territory. Though the call of the United Nations did not bring any re- 
markable change in the attitude of Britain, it, more constructively, offered 
a common minimum national programme to all those in the Territory who’ 
earnestly believed in ending the colonial rule. ‘Disregarding the United 
Nations impending decision, a state of emergency had already been declared 
on 10 December 1963. And a conference in June-July 1964 on the con- 
stitutional problems of South Arabia was held in London. The purpose 
of the Conference was to introduce democratic elements in the Federation 
and to emphasise the unity of South Arabia. It was not however held 
within the context of or with a view to implementing the resolutions of the 
United Nations and therefore it was felt that it was an attempt on the part 
of Britain, being an administering Power, to sidetrack the real issue of im- 
plementing the resolutions and to mislead the world public opinion. 

The last general election on restrictive franchise was held in Aden in 
October 1964 and in the following March Abdul Qawee Mackawee, aged 
46, an independent politician and a leading member of the opposition be- 
came the Chief Minister after the resignation of Zain Abdu Baharoon. 
During his chief ministership, Mackawee tried his best to impress on 
Britain the need of accepting the 1963 resolution without qualifications. He 
said : “Now that Britain is talking about its desire to grant independence 
to the sons of this country, I wish to state explicitly that we no longer have 
any faith in her goodwill, and that the policy of holding constitutional con- 
ferences at this stage is of no avail. Our past experiences have been bitter 
and there has been no scope upto now for any improvement. There is no 
satisfactory political solution except the implementation of the United 
Nations Resolutions No. 1949 (XVIII) in full, and I repeat, in full.”18 Fol- 
lowing a proposal to set-up a representative working party, by the Colonial 
Secretary, a meeting was held under his chairmanship in London in August 
1965. The representatives of the South Arabian Federal Government, Aden 
Government, South Arabian League and of the People’s Socialist Party 


18. Quoted in United Nations document No. A/AC. 109/L. 243, 10 September 
1965, p. 6. A 
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participated. The Conference failed not because Britain was not ready to 
accept the principles of self-determination and independence, but the main 
obstacle was, according to the Colonial Secretary, on a hundred per cent 
acceptance of the United Nations resolution No. 1949 without qualifications. 
Commenting on the failure of the Conference, Mackawee, who repre- 
sented the Adeni Government, said that adherence of the United Nations 
resolution was a culmination of the struggle of the people of Aden. Asnag, 
the representative of the P.S.P. in the Conference, said that Britain had to 
make the next move because ‘‘she terminated the talks for reasons best 
known to her; as far as we are concerned, there is no change in our position.” 
That is “talk about the independence and no bargaining.” ® The next move 
was the dismissal of the Council of Ministers headed by Mackawee in Sep- 
tember 1965 and strengthening the hands of the Federation in South Ara- 
bia. In Juine 1966, Britain declared to increase her present contribution to 
the recurrent costs of the Federation’s forces by upto £2,500,000 annually. 
This was to be in addition to the £5,000,000 a year that she had already 
been giving to the Federation budget as a whole and £4,600,000 annually to 
the Federation Regular Army. She also promised to offer to the ‘Unified 
Independent State of South Arabia’ a further financial assistance for the 
expansion of the armed forces. Thus, in spite of the resolutions of the 
United Nations, latest being of November 1965, which, besides repeating 
earlier resolutions, appealed to all States not to recognise any independence 
which was not based on the wishes of the people of the Territory freely 
expressed through elections held under universal adult suffrage, Britain is 
marching ahead in preparing the Federation to receive the independence. 
This has further strengthened the nationalist forces to combine their efforts, 
in achieving the goal shown {by the United Nations, in forming a new 
organisation, namely, the Front for the Liberation of Occupied South 
Yemen (F.L.O.S.Y.) in February 1966. The FLosy, as popularly called, is 
recognised by the Arab League and enjoys the support of most of the Arab 
countries. The two distinguished and popular leaders of the Territory, 
namely, Mackawee and Asnag, direct its activities from Tiaz in Yemen. 
To oppose this combination the South Arabian League enjoying the sup- 
port of the Saudi Arabian Government is now for active cooperation 
with the Federation Ministers led by Sultan Saleh bin Hussain al Audhali 
to go forward for independence. Therefore, the exiled leaders belonging 
to the League are allowed to return to the Territory. Thus, there are in 
the end two obvious successors to Britain. 


Future 
The British decision to leave the Aden base by 1968 and in the mean- 


19, Ibid. p. 18, 
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time their acceptance of a United Nations’ mission to Aden for recom- 
mending practical steps for the establishment of a central caretaker 
government is not the natural culmination of the complicated problem. 
Because the British policy to implement the United Nations resolutions 
piece-meal and to consolidate the Federation in the area with the ultimate 
aim of transferring the power to its leaders has seriously been challenged 
by the nationalists. 

Besides political instability which will, no doubt, continue on British 
withdrawal, can the Federation including the remaining states of the Pro- 
tectorate of South Arabia (they may join by 1968) survive as an economi- 
cally viable state. With an area of 111,075 square miles. less than five 
per cent land is cultivable. The main crops are fruit, vegetables, wheat, 
millet, barley, cotton and ‘Hookah’ tobacco. The last two are cash crops. 
But to feed a population of about 1,200,000, the principal foodgrains will 
continue to be imported. The prospects for the discovery of oil particularly 
in the eastern wing of the Protectorate which has not so far joined the Fe- 
deration seem less promising. Steps are, however, taken to develop the 
fishing industry and tourism which may bring an additional income. The 
existing revenue from the Colony through its port which provides bunkering 
facilities to more than 15,000 ships amonth, the tourists who spend about 
three million pounds a year and the oil refinery and the entrepot trade 
cannot meet out the expenses of the Federation even in addition to its own 
resources which are meagre and, therefore, subsidized by the grants from 
the British Government. There will be another loss of about 15 muilion 
a year which Aden, as a base, earns from Britain. Consequent on her with- 
drawal the subsidy and the income from base will cease. In that case, 
alternate sources will have to be found. If the whole of South Arabia is 
united with ‘Yemen which includes among other things the best land for 
agriculture in whole of the Arabian Peninsula -the possibility of forming a 
sound economic structure can be looked forward. The Union will prove 
natural because of historical connections, common race; language, religion 
and economy—Aden is obviously the main maritime outlet for southern 
Arabia. Again, this -will involve the political solution which takes prece- 
dence over the economic viability of the area. 

The political way out is not a simple matter. as it appears on the.sur- 
face, between the nationalists and the Federalists. It is a problem beyond 
their immediate rivalries. Firstly, Britain will continue to remain interested 
in the area, Aden being strategically located in it, as long as.the need for 
oil from the Persian Gulf persists. The Shah of Iran also thinks that his 
country’s “borders are now on the Red Sea”? because he fears that if soù- 
thern Arabia falls to the forces of Arab nationalism and socialism, there 
will merge a constant threat to the Persian Gulfarea. He may, therefore, 


20. In an interview to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, (1st September, 1966), 5. 
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naturally like to see the Federation in South Arabia stabilized. The Shah has 
recently concluded an agreement to buy about £22 million worth of arms 
from Britain with the purpose of policing the sea near and around the Gulf. 
Saudi Arabia is another power to which Britain wants to fill the power 
vacuum on her withdrawal. To quote President Nasser who says “.... 
there is agreement now between Britain and Saudi Arabia in order to in- 
fluence Southern Arabia after independence, using Saudi Arabia.” # In 
this connection, the agreements concluded by King Feisal for an arms deal 
of £100 million, construction of military aerodrome on the border with the 
Yemen and purchase of lightning fighters and Hawk missiles appear im- 
portant. The last of the outside contenders is Pakistan, a member of 
the CENTO and SEATO; and has close collaboration with Saudi Arabia and 
Iran in many fields. The Pakistani military officers are already in South 
Arabia for imparting training to the forces there. She is also being en- 
couraged by Britain and Saudi Arabia to cooperate with the latter. Thus, 
on the one hand Britain intends to transfer the power to the Sultans with 
an understanding for mutual help and protection and on the other she likes 
to see these powers to fill the vacuum thereby to ensure the territorial inte- 
grity of the new South Arabian State. Moreover, she, by establishing 
Bahrein as a substitute base to Aden, can also act herself conveniently and 
quickly as and when the need may arise. 

As a result of this move, the nationalists led by FLosy have conclu- 
sively visualized that the promised independence will not be to their expec- 
tations, They are therefore not simply struggling for independence but 
also for ending the foreign domination whatever its shape may be. Addi- 
tionally they stand for union of Aden and South Arabia with the Yemen and 
for eradicating the reactionary elements so as to create a new democratic 
socialist society. The presence of the United Arab Republic forces in 
the Yemen is a great source of encouragement to them. The consistent 
claim of the Yemen, now being made by the Republican Government, on 
Aden and South Arabia seems to be tied up with the ultimate solution in 
the area. Its support to the nationalists with this backdrop is significant. 
Despite the material and moral help from many Arab States and their own 
dedicated zeal, the nationalists are faced with a formidable combination 
of foreign powers who are at the back of the Federation when it becomes 
independent. If the United Nations do not succeed by 1968, the armed 
struggle now waged by them may ultimately enter into the second phase 
when Britain departs from Aden and Southern Arabia outwardly. 


21. Ibid, 21 July 1966, p. 5. 





The U. N. and the Maintenance of Peace 


Dr. Jerzy Sawicki 


THE maintenance of peace, disarmament, and the right of peoples to an 
independent existence, free from foreign pressure, security for all nations 
and the replacement of armed intervention by a cooperation of states 
based on the principle of peaceful co-existence constitute the common 
treasure of the overwhelming majority of mankind. If we support the 
United Nations, if we place our hopes in that organization, we do so be- 
cause we see it as an important instrument capable of being used for the 
attainment of these aims. 

However, it would be tantamount to escapism if we tried, at the 
same time, -to ignore that this world of ours rests on a precarious balance. 
A war is again going on and it is bringing countless suffering to the heroic 
Vietnamese nation, defending its right to be an independent state. This 
war tends to enlarge and extend, it engages hundreds of thousands of 
men, thousands of aircraft and hundreds of men-of-war. It poses a threat 
throughout all of South-East Asia. It is spreading over the borders of 
Vietnam and makes. the situtation in the neighbouring countries more 
tense and acute than before. It threatens to turn into a global thermo- 
nuclear conflict. It throws a heavy shadow on the course of world events. 
It hinders the toilsome process of arriving at concrete agreements on 
matters whose importance cannot be over-estimated from the point of 
view of preventing military conflicts. It makes existing conflicts and dis- 
putes even more acute and reduces the chance of finding solutions to 
them. As the Pope put it in his latest Encyclical: ‘‘....we are threatened 
by a more extensive and more disastrous calamity that endangers the 
human family, even as a bloody and difficult war is raging, particularly 
in areas of East Asia.’ (Zhe New York Times International Edition, 
September 20, 1966, p. 6) 

There is almost universal awareness of the menace caused by the 
continuation of the arms race. Even some of those who believe that the 
“balance of terror’’ excludes the intentional thermo-nuclear war, admit 
as for instance Professor Bert V.A. Roling, that such a war is conceivable 
as a result of either accident, miscalculation or escalation (International . 
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Social Science Journal, 1965, No. 3, p. 489). However, no headway has 
been made towards disarmament for a long time, which actually amounts 
to a stalemate. It has not even proved possible to reach a rapprochement 
in positions on so-called limited measures, such as extension of the appli- 
cation of the test-ban treaty to cover underground detonations, ard the 
ban on the proliferation of atomic weapons which is broadly considered 
as one of the most urgent tasks in the struggle against nuclear 
danger. 

The main group of international: conflicts and disputes is made up 
of those resulting from the refusal of the colonial powers to desist from 

- their efforts to retain their anachronistic privileges and to let the peoples 
living so far under their rule to carry into effect their fundamental right 
to selfadetermination. The striving of others to replace the former rulers 
and the out-dated forms of military, police and administrative compulsion 
by new and more subtle metheds complements the image: of the struggle 
for national independence. Despite some progress made since December 
14, 1960, when the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted the 
Declaration on granting independence to colonial’ peoples and territories; 
and despite the fact that.the General Assembly passed further resolutions 
urging the carrying into effect of the ideas of the Declaration, the elimina= 
tion of all strongholds of colonialism remains one of the most urgent 
necessities of our time. The continuation of colonialist dependence in 
many areas of the globe remains a possible cause of military conflicts which 
are ‘likely to involve other states; great powers included. 

Under these circumstances, questions and doubts about the U.N. 
may: arise. Where does the gulf between the hopes that mankind placed 
in. that. organization and’ the present international reality come from? 
What are the reasons for this gap? Are any shortcomings inherent in 
the concept,. structure and functioning. of the U.N. responsible for this? 
What can. we still expect of that organization? Are we still justified when 
we look .on it as a hope for bringing humanity closer to thé solution of 
its needs of utmost importance for its survival? 

. A naive view presents the image of the U.N. as a panacea. designed 
to: cure all possible diseases plaguing international life. ft is. true that 
the U,N. came into beng asan embodiment of the. deepest hopes for a 
better future. It emerged at the end ofthe second world war as a result 
of the experiences of suffering mankind, conceived primarily to protect 
the world from a recurrence of the scourge of war. It originated as a 
political, diplomatic and legal instrument of the great ariti-nazi and anti- 
fascist coalition. In view of the reasons for the ineffectiveness and failure 
of the League of Nations system, the representatives of 50 nations made. 
efforts to help establish an organization founded on realistic premises. 
An organization tending to universality was created, an organization based: 
.on prohibition of the threat or use- of force against the territorial inte- 
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grity or political independence of any State, ón the solemi- obligation 
to settle international disputes by peaceful means; and endowed with 
an @nforcement. mechanism, collective military enforcement included, to 
resist, when needed, attempts at breaking the peace. But as early as 
Octéber 30, 1943, in the Four Nations’ Declaration on Séturity adopted 
by the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, the United States and China 
in Moscow, the first document corroborating thè decision of the above- 
mentioned powers to set up a structure for peace for the years to come, 
the four powers made it clear that they corisidered: theif united action 
as á prerequisite. of the organization and the maintenance of peace 
dnd .security. 

~ At the very ifieeption of the U.N. Organization theré-was no shadow 
of doubt that it could act and be efficacious orily’ as long as the great 
powers continue to cooperate for peace—the goal-corntiromr to all peoples, 
meeting the vital need of all nations, big and small, nations. with 
capitalist as well as socialists economic and social' systems. 


If we look at the political and legal structure of the mechanism de- 
signed under the U.N. Charter to preserve peace, we sée that all major 
functions within the sphere of peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes and all functions, without exception, connected with the use of 
coercion to thwart the illegal use of force in relations betweeij states were 
conferred. upon the Security Council, in which the great powers have 
permanent seats. The principle of common action of the permanent 
members of the Security Council has been the hard core of the U.N. sys- 
tem iin the. prevention and suppression of aggression and other breaches 

of peace. Numerous authoritative statements to this effect could be 
cited; evidencing: that this.truth has been well récognized -ever since the 
coming trto being of the U..N. Organization. Let me quote, however, 
some of those made. by the framers of the U.N. Charter, by those who, 
on behalf of their respective nations, negotiated:in San Francisco 21 years 
ago the terms of the agreement. establishing ‘the post-wat order. The 
delegate from Peru said: 

“.... unanimity is not a rule; it is a postulate or, you May 
say, acondition. But now; after the debate, this postulate or 
condition of unanimity has converted itself into. the impera- 
tive, into the categoric imperative -œf unanimity. Instead 
of the right of the vote, we have today, backéed-by the moral 
support of the Assembly, the duty of unanimity.... We 
have a moral obligation to [ook for unanimity, te seek una- 
nimity and to find unanimity. That -means a guarantee for 
-peace.’” (United. Nations Conference: on International “Ors 
ganization, vol. Il, p: 66) j : 
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The, delegate from India observed that no one: 
**.,..should delude himself with the thought that the proposed 
' :r Organization could prevent wars between the great nations, 
or even between the small nations, if the great powers were 
divided in their sympathies.” (UNCIO, vol. 12, p. 308) 


` 


The ae from Greece voiced the followi ng view: 


. The success of the Organization would depend mick 
more upon the unanimity of the Council members, and 

~ especially of the great powers, than beautiful words written 
into the Charter....Considering the problem in its political, 
rather than its legal, aspects, it was clear that the Organi- 
zation would dissolve if the great powers were not united.” 
(UNCIO, vol. Il, p. 348 and 490) 


` The delegate from Norway remarked: 


ee 
» 


... the rule of unanimity among the great powers meant 
that they must collaborate, even though they might at times 
‘disagree, until they reached a peaceful solution.’’ (UNCIO, 
vol. Il, p. 350) 


The British delegate emphasized that: 


_ “Peace must rest on the unanimity of the great powers, for 
without it, whatever was built would be built on shifting sands, 
of no more value than the paper on which it was written. The 
unanimity of the great powers was a hard fact but an ines- 
capable one....without that unanimity all countries, large 
and small, would fall victims to the establishment of gigantic 
rival blocs which might clash in some future Armageddon. 
Co-operation among the great powers was the only escape 
from this peril; nothing else was of comparable importance.” 
(UNCIO, vol. 11, p. 435 and 475) 


The formula of the delegate from the United States was suc- 
“Our supreme thesis on this question is this: We believe 
_ that the Security Council, when united, can preserve peace; 
a we fear that if it is not united, it cannot preserve peace.” 


(UNCIO, vol. li, p. 132) 


After over twenty years, these words sound like a warning and 


at the same time permit one to see clearly the answer to our questions. 
They show why, so often during that period, we looked towards the 
United Nations with hope, but in vain. What is more, they show that 


$ 
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it is not the shortcomings of the concept which are to be blamed for the 
failures, that it is not an error built in the U.N.’s political or legal frame- 
work. The loss of perspectives for the unity of the world, necessary 
for achieving peace, a persistent policy of dissuading the Organization 
from protecting common interests of the international community as a 
whole and of imposing upon the U.N. the policy of carrying through the 
interests of one grouping of states at the expense of others, attempts 
at forcing upon the Organization the concept of Pax Americana, could 
not but inflict a heavy blow upon the expectations of nations, weaken 
and almost incapacitate the U.N. as the world system of collective 
security. 

It would be neither fair nor reasonable to be blind to positive ele- 
ments in the development and activities of the United Nations. The 
Organization grew up during that period of stormy and rapid changes 
at an unequal pace. [t scored achievements and suffered defeats, pro- 
gressed and stopped. In this respect it constituted a correlate of the 
development of relations between states. In a way, it absorbed the impact 
of the processes taking place on the international scene. ` 

The distance covered by the U.N. towards universálity presented 
a striking expression of this parallelism. The Organization has hot yet 
become universal. This Is not only so because a certain number of states 
still remain outside the Organization. The main reason is that states 
stretching over large territories, possessing great economic potential 
and inhabited by millions of people, are either not represented inthe 
U.N. or still have not acquired membership. In particular, the absence 
of the People’s Republic of China presents an insurmountable obstacle 
in finding solutions to some crucial current problems. However, the 
growth from the initial number of 51 original members to more than 
double that figure marks a substantial change in the balance of power 
in the world which has taken place since the end of the Second World 
War. The time is long past when the bloc of the Western powers, backed 
by almost all Latin American delegations and the white members of the 
British Commonwealth, enjoyed a two-thirds majority in the U.N. General 
Assembly. Now, the grouping of Afro-Asian states alone commands 
an absolute majority of votes. For obvious reasons this grouping shows 
on the whole a particular interest in the earliest possible finalization of 
the process of decolonisation and in reducing to size the influence of 
Western ideas and many of the legal norms originated in the Western world. 
Today, the membership of the U.N. far more correctly reflects the pre- 
sent balance of power on the international arena than it did twenty years 
ago. The significance of coming closer to universality made itself felt 
also in the changes in the composition of the Security Council and the 
Economic and Social Council of the U.N. The U.N. General Assembly 
tends to play more effectively the role of a world forum. ` . 
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The Charter of the United Nations fixed a fundamental principle 
of self-determination of peoples and in this way responded to enormous 
political and social tensions stemming from. the preservation of colonial- 
ism.eyen at the end of the Second World War. However, legal guarantees 
for the carrying into effect of this principle embodied in the U.N. Charter 
can hardly be termed unequivocal and leaving no possibility of delay or 
evasion. The struggle for national independence was one of the main 
determinants of the evolution in the world since the establishment of the 
U.N. while the U.N. played its role in providing a more conducive poli- 
tical and legal framework for the struggle. The subsequent resolutions 
of the General Assembly, of December 4 [950, February 5 1952, Dec- 
ember 16 1952, added to the precision of the principle of self-determi- 
nation of peoples and found their climax in the Declaration on granting 
independence to colonial peoples and territories. It is a platitude to 
say that no political act of this stature can become something more than 
utopian wishful thinking, however lofty a character it may have, unless 
it corresponds to the realities of life. The breakdown of colonialism 
took place over a comparatively short period of twenty years and was 
the decisive factor in changing the picture of the international community. 
The U.N. made the process develop against substantially reduced re- 
sistance and in more propitious circumstances. The U.N. has not ceased 
to perform its functions inthis field because even though the area of terri- 
tories which had not yet acquired independence, decreased, colonialist ` 
powers, still clinging to their possessions remained, which, for reasons 
of their backwardness or for strategic considerations, offer resistance to 
historical necessity, using the most perfidious and barbaric methods. The 
permanent committee of 24 states created by the General Assembly for 
the . purpose of promoting de-colonisation, should be credited with a 
great amount, of work done in order to do away definitely with all re- 
mainders of colonialism. 

, The U.N. Organization has been active in various fields whose 
relationship with the central problem of the maintenance of peace might 
seem distant, Here, we are interested in those problems whose bear- 
ing upon the prospects for a viable peace is more direct. From this angle, 
the course of the U.N. activities aimed at the achievement of disarma- 
ment occupies a special place. There are at least three interacting ele- 
ments shaping any judgement in this matter. For some Western specialists 
in international law, the normative aspect of disarmament is controversial. 
Theorists may differ on whether the precept of disarmament in the 
Charter was formulated in a more or less exhaustive and -imperative way. 
However, there is no denying that the continuing arms race makes the 
problem a true-one and that the revolution in arms technology marking 
the period after the Second World War, -has given the whole problem new, 
apocalyptic dimensions. The impact .of technological and strategic reali- 
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ties forces itself upon the course of disarmament negotiations and left 
little more than academic interest in the deliberations on ;the provisions 
of the Charter. The U.N. established a number of bodies for, dealing 
with the problems of disarmament and facilitated the setting up of others 
more loosely connected with the Organization. The debate on disarma- 
ment started in the 1930s has been continued within and outside the 
U.N. The U.N. General Assembly succeeded in adopting several useful 
resolutions, But the services rendered by the Organization yielded 
no substantial results. The problem of general and complete disarma- 
ment, the problem of averting the atomic death, even modest attempts 
at preventing proliferation of nuclear weapons and definitely banning 
nuclear tests still remain open. The contribution made by the U.N. is 
obviously not a decisive one. Without a common will by the negotiating 
parties, and first of all by the great powers—whose share in world arma- 
ments by far exceeds their territorial, demographic and economic share 
—a start on the way to disarmament is not possible and all efforts of the 
U.N. are doomed to failure. It is much to be feared that they will re- 
main fruitless as long as the belief survives that the balance of terror and 
overkilling capacity can best guarantee national interests. 
An insight into the U.N. as an instrument for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, preventing military conflicts and aggression and for 
_ their suppression once they have occurred, presents particular difficulty. 
The history of the Organization shows how it tried hard to respond to 
the paralysis of its enforcement system due to the roll-back, contain- 
ment and cold war policy, by dramatic efforts to face the dangers arising 
from military interventions and aggressions. The experience of the 
Organization differed depending mostly on the measure of complaisance 
that the pressure of the United States diplomacy was able to marshall 
in a given case and time. Such cases, had, however, something in com- 
mon which permits one to abstract more general conclusions. The Or- 
ganization lost its ability to fulfil its potentialities when a group of powers 
following the policy of the U.S. mobilized a majority in the U.N. to impose 
its will upon the minority. An international organization which was 
brought into being essentially as an association of states based on the 
principle of sovereign equality of states, whatever their economic and 
‘social system, could not function effectively for the maintenance of peace 
when it was used for the purposes of a holy ideological war, as a device 
meant to determine, by the use of voting procedure, the outcome of the 
historical competition between different social orders. The U.N. proved 
to be able to carry through some actions of a limited scope when all per- 
manent members of the Security Council were interested or at feast did 
‘not oppose their implementation. Nevertheless all of them were carried 
out in an irregular way, in circumvention of the provisions of the Charter 
‘because of the stubborn reluctance of some powers, and first ọf- all the 
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United States, to recognize the legal force and political indispensability 
‘of the principle of unanimity. This was the reason why such actions 
yielded mixed and, in the case of the Congo, even disastrous results. 

In these days of the XXth General Assembly of W.F.U.N.A. the U.N. 
is still undergoing a phase of deepening the gulf between its tasks and 
its ability to perform them. This fact was emphasized by the refusal of 
Secretary General U Thant to stand for a further term of office. His 
resignation, of course, is not the cause but an expression of the crisis. 
Some of its sources were ably referred to by U Thant himself in the in- 
troduction to the Annual Report which appeared recently. 

The potentialities of the United Nations form one of the important 
variables of current international relations which should not be undeér- 
estimated. But the problem does not boil down to the Organization 
itself. The U.N. is not a world government and only visionaries consider 
that the establishment of a supranational structure fits the present reality. 
The U.N. is an organization of sovereign states brought into being to 
perform determined functions within the framework of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security and within fixed limits. During the period 
of its existence we have witnessed recurrent waves of illusion about the 
U.N. Now, we can assume that a more realistic view has gained ground 
and that only few still expect the U.N. to solve the major problems of 
the historical process or to abolish the basic contradictions of the pre- 
sent. No merits of the concept, structure of functioning of the U.N. 
can disguise the fundamental fact that, in the last analysis, it is the pre- 
sence or lack among its members, and first of all among the permanent 
members of the Security Council, of a sincere will to co-exist peacefully, 
to co-operate for common interests, to disarm, finally to eliminate colo- 
nialism, that will speak the difference between the succcess or, failure of 
the Organization. 

Replying to a question put at the press conference held on September 
19 last year, the Secretary General of the U.N. said: 

“| think it is not a question of machinery. It is a question of 
atmosphere; in other words, it is a question of the political 
climate in the world, which is of course reflected inthe 
United Nations. If the political climate or the psychological 
climate in the world is congenial for more contacts and more 
dialogue among the big Powers, then there will be more 
contacts and more dialogue in the United Nations. | do 
not think it is primarily a question of machinery.” (Press 
Release S$G/SM/567, of September 19, 1966, p. 9) 


It is natural that activities undertaken by the individual or non- 
governmental associations cannot influence directly the course of inter- 
national events. They reflect the opinions and convictions of those who 
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feel acutely that their own fate and the fate of mankind are closely bound 
together. Such undertakings are not isolated and express the thought 
felt, perhaps not that distinctly, by millions of people. They act as a 
catalyst in transposing ideas into a social force likely to have bearing upon 
the shaping of the position the state takes on the problems of inter- 
national life. This is why the role that the U.N. can play depends to a 
large measure on the efforts public opinion is able to make to bring close 
the positions of the world organization members in matters of paramount 
importance for restoring and maintaining peace and security. Contact 
and co-operation between individuals and associations for the purpose 
of bringing home to nations the goals of the U.N., to disseminate know- 
ledge on what it is about, how it functions, what are its possibilities and 
limitations, and what are the conditions for its success, might be of con- 
siderable assistance in building up an international lobby for the aims 
of the United Nations. 


| Impact of Foreign ‘Food-Surpluses’ Aid 
on Indian Economic Development 


I. Srinivasulu 


Tarrè are different forms of foreign aid and among these the supply of food 
surpluses to the underdeveloped countries from the advanced countries 
is one of the important forms which foreign aid has taken of late. The 
purpose of this paper is to attempt an analytical study of possible impact 
of these food-surpluses aid on the recepient underdeveloped economy in 
a broad way. The U.S. and India are kept in view throughout the ana- 
lysis as the donor and recepient countries respectively, but they serve more 
as symbols. 

The impact of the food-surpluses aid on the recepient economy can 
be studied as a part of the problem of impact of foreign aid in its broad- 
est sense, but we ignore the several forms of that broad category and see 
the food surpluses only in isolation although such an isolated study may 
not unravel many of the implications of the foreign aid problem in its 
broad sense. 

The impact of the food-surpluses aid on the recepient economy can 
be assessed with reference to (i) its food production programme, (ii) the 
stability of agricultural prices in its market, and (iii) the industrialisation 
and general development programme in that country. 

The impact of food-surpluses aid cannot be gauged exactly in quan- 
titative terms (and no such attempt is made here) because of its indirect 
and long-run effects and also because of its subtle nature and capacity of 
influencing the economic incentives and attitudes in the recepient country. 

An atiempt here is made to force the issue into the broad theoretical 
framework of model in the first stage of our analysis and to examine the 
implications of such a policy of importing food surpluses in the second 
stage. 


I 
The theoretical model of Nurkse eminently suits our purpose.! We 


1, R. Nurkse, Problem of Capital Formation in Underdeyeloped Countries, 
Oxford, 1953. i 
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shall, therefore, pick up the threads of our analysis from that broad arena 
of capital formation in the underdeveloped economies. In the backdrop 
of such a model, we shall examine the present predicament of the Indian 
economy in relation to this food-surpluses aid as it is being received and see 
how far the tables can be turned in favour of growth of Indian economy. 

The ‘crucial determinant’ not only of the size of the market but also 
of economic development as a whole is productivity. Economic deve- 
lopment is, from the point of view of Nurkse, a process in which the ‘capa- 
city to buy’ (income-expansion) is attempted through the ‘capacity to pro- 
duce’ (productivity-expansion).§ 

_ The low level of incomes in the underdeveloped economies does not 
permit the people in them to purchase items beyond the ‘elementary neces- 
sities’ (food being an important ingredient in this). It is this kind of ‘in- 
evitable inelasticity of demand at low real-income levels’ that stands in the 
way of enlargement of market from its state of ‘initial smallness’, and 
through that, in the way of development. 

Food is a consumers’ good. It can also be viewed as a producers’ 
good and it is advantageous to take such a view for the purpose of our 
analysis. Food surpluses supplied to these low-real-income-level coun- 
tries do not tend to increase their ‘capacity to buy’ but would tend to in- 
crease their ‘capacity to produce’—if proper internal linkage is established 
in the recepient economy. Any upward shift in that low real-income level 
in the economy would help increase the efficiency of those who consume 
these food surpluses and thus the productivity in general. 

The recepient of those food surpluses, if it can start certain public 
works projects, may be able to utilize its excess manpower in the economy. 
Nurkse, while exploring the possibility of putting to work the surplus peo- 
ple in the economy and thus reducing the volume of disguised unemploy- 
ment, posed the problem: “In real terms, how are people to be fed when 
they are set to work on projects of this sort ?’* He imagined three possi- 
bilities, viz., 

(i) through normal voluntary saving that could come from urban 
people (also supplemented by compulsory taxation on ‘con- 
Spicuous consumption’); 

(ii) through an inflow of capital from abroad; 

Gii) through the transfer and feeding the ‘unproductive’ surplus 
labourers working on the capital projects. l 

Nurkse spots out the ‘saving potential’ in the disguised unemploy- 
ment and wants to tap this possible source of capitäl formation in these 
economies. Si 


2. Op. cit. p8: 
3. Op.cit. p.9 
4. Op. cit. p. 39 
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Referring to the three possibilities he listed, he calls the first ‘a mere 
drop in the bucket’, the second ‘inadequate’ and the third as hanging on the 
difficult process of converting the ‘unproductive consumption of the sur- 
plus farm population’ into the productive consumption. These.three pos- 
sibilities, according to him, pertained to the ‘use of disguised unemploy- 
ment for the accumulation of capital within the system itself’. It is as- 
sumed that there is a ‘hidden source of saving’ in the form of existing volume 
of disguised unemployment, and. so, development is one of tackling this 
problem. 

Here the problem is one of finding the adequate food to this ‘inade- 
quately fed’ (in qualitative terms, at least) chunks of disguised unemployed 
people at new work on capital projects. It means the transformation 
of this ‘hidden’ source of saving in to a ‘real’ source of saving with the help 
of extra supplies of food for them. 

Viewed in this light, there is clear need for the foreign food-surpluses 
aid when the whole system of economy is taken—and the assumption is 
that the whole system is confronting the crucial problem of insufficiency of 
food stuffs which is standing in the way of . putting the surplus people to 
work. Here comes the question of foreign aid in the specific form of food 
surpluses. Food-surpluses aid would clearly help these surplus people 
put to work on new capital projects ‘to eat a little more than before’ and 
that is a necessary form of capital investment in them before further tangible 
capital formation can take place. The surplus people further need such - 
‘inducement’ to move away from their villages to project sites. 

The increased consumption by the surplus farm people in the new 
state of work (or increased consumption of already retained workers) 
would constitute a leakage in the system—‘a leakage from the savings po- 
tential’.® Food surpluses aid from foreign countries would help in plugging 
of this leakage. It is just like a surplus region helping a deficit one with- 
in an economy. But it is only ‘like’. The international implications flow- 
ing from such policy of food surpluses imports are not that easy to be 
managed. 

_ The transport costs for the mobilization of food- surpluses, along with 
the mobilization of surplus labour in the economy, would constitute an- 
other leakage. It is assumed that within the system as such there are no 
surpluses to be mobilized from the rural sector and the system is assumed 
to be opened up to imports of foodstuffs. 

There is no necessity of assuming the ‘all or nothing’ alternative— 
that all the required for surpluses need come from the rural sector or 
nothing comes from it. Some of the required food surplus can come from 
the rural sector within the system and the rest can be supplemented from 
the imports of food surpluses. That would help the capital projects exe- 


5. Loc, cit. 
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cution without entirely depending on the rural sector during the time of 
constniction and until the farm workers become ‘more productive’ as sur- 
plus people moved away from the rural sector. Further, the newly en- 
gaged workers on the projects in their turn would become ‘productive’ 
and ‘self-financing’ in the capital projects area. Thus, we have two birds 
atashot—two sectors or areas would become active with the foreign food- 
surpluses aid. 

There are two dangers in using foreign food surpluses in such a pro- 
gramme of capital projects construction, which forms an attempt at 
initial industrialization . 

(i) ‘to use such external funds entirely for the increased consump- 
tion without any increase resulting in the rate of accumula- 
tion’.6 This, Nurkse calls, a ‘temptation’. 

(ii) the tendency to think that such imported surpluses are ‘more 
than a temporary phenomenon’. 

The underdeveloped countries in general have both the temptation 
and the tendency. It can hardly be emphasized that foreign food surpluses 
are only an emergency measure to tide over the overall deficiency in the 
economy in regard to a crucial factor, the missing of which may not cause 
much of a harm in terms of development but the presence of which will 
be an additional tool in the hands of those who design the develop- 
ment program. 

Such imports of food surpluses managed well may be able to pro- 
‘duce’ a multiple effect on the total flow of resources available for invest- 
ment’.? Management of these imported food surpluses would ultimately 
mean the coordination and adjustment of two forces—one from within 
the system, surplus people, and another, from without the system, the sur- 
plus food. A matching has to be struck between the factor availability 
and product availability—the two originating from two different sources 
and of specific nature. 

In Nurksian modél of economic development, pevention of leakages 
is the central problem in analysis. Any stich action on the part of the 
recepient economy of foreign food surpluses would help certain capital 
formation. If there is cent per cent dependence on the foreign food sur- 
pluses for executing the new capital projects in the economy, then there 
1s every possibility of ‘potential source of domestic financing’ through the 
exploitation of large chunks of disguised unemployment making not much 
meaning to the development process. The ‘bootstraps method’ implies 
certain minimal effort on the part of the economy on the production front, 
particularly in regard to food production, and this effort must be more than 
the minimum when the economy is receiving foreign food surpluses. Other- 


6 Op.cit. p- 42 
7, Loc. cit. 
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wise, the ‘self-starter’ within the system would be missing. This puts the 
whole analysis in a new context—a context in which ‘self-reliance’ goal 
appears to be a necessary goal, at least in the long run. 

Another problem is one of providing tools to new workers and also 
the capital goods necessary to start those projects. The problem of im- 
porting food surpluses for economic development makes sense only when 
the surplus people can have not only ‘a little more food’, but also a little 
more non-food items—capital tools. If the capital tools can come from 
within the system then there is not much ofa problem. But, when both 
the food surpluses and capital tools have to be imported to provide em- 
ployment to the disguised unemployed numbers in order to turn savings 
potential into a reality, then it isa much more formidable problem for the 
underdeveloped economy. 

If the prescription that the underdeveloped economy in question 
should start its development process with the ‘agriculture-first’ priority, 
then it should necessarily import large volume of capital goods to carry 
on the irrigation projects and rural public works which require some capital 
goods. The obvious implications of such development programme are clear: 
complementary factors being made available which again may be under- 
stood in two ways—food to be complemented with capital goods, and 
capital goods to be complemented with the food. It has also to be known 
which is coming from where and in what quantities. The underdeveloped 
economy would happen to be in a state of double predicament. The in- 
ternational implications of such a development programme of an under- 
developed country are far-reaching. One such implication is that the ‘self- 
reliance’ goal moves far away and transformation of the economy into an 
‘outpost economy’ would draw closer with the increasing stresses conse- 
quent upon double imports (food and capital goods) policy. It would get 
more complicated if payments are to be made for both the items at the 
prevailing rates in the international markets. The more the planning for 
industrialization on these lines, the starker the economic reality and 
greater the costs of development. 


II 


It should be the long-term policy of the recepient country of these 
food surpluses to cease- to be a recepient country in course of time, unless 
it specialises in purely industrial field and develops the economic potential 
to obtain the necessary food stuffs from the world markets, which course, 
of course, was followed by countries like the U.K. in the past on account 
of certain adventitious historical circumstances. So, an Eger aeveicDeS 


8 R. Nurkse, ‘Concept of Balanced Development’ in sel and Weiler 
(Eds.), Economie Policy, New York, : 
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country like India aiming at.rapid industrialization should seriously attempt 
at producing not only ‘sufficient’ foodstuffs for its rural sector but also 
‘surplus’ marketable foodstuffs for its expanding industrial sector. This 
increased surplus food production within the economy is an important in- 
gredient in the total marketable agricultural surpluses. which holds the 
key to sustained economic development. : 

The problem of creating marketable agricultural surpluses in an 
underdeveloped economy deserves-attention in the context of imminent 
necessity to import food surpluses and also in the context of doing away 
with these imports ultimately. The pressure of organised markets exis- 
ting around a new industrial activity and situated in the vicinity of the rural 
areas, should be able to bring about more sustained effort among the agri- 
culturists to produce the foodstuffs in larger quantities. The growing 
importance of the markets from this point of view can easily be appreciated. 
And, markets cannot come into existence unless an area booms with cer- 
tain activity and for that the new projects location would serve the pur- 
pose. But mere pressure of markets on the agricultural sector will not do 
the trick. The agricultural sector should have 

(i) a capacity to produce through modern methods—which, de- 
pends again on the suitability of those methods, their cheap- 
ness and accessibility—more produce; 

(ii) a guarantee to have minimum prices in the market for the 
increased produce; and, 

(iii) a capacity to restrict either its total TE to its accus- 
tomed previous level in spite of increased pressure of family 
sizes, failing which it should develop its capacity to produce 
foodstuffs and other agricultural products at a faster rate than 
the rate at which the family sizes are growing in the rural areas. 

These are some of the pre-conditions for the successful emergence of agri- 
cultural surpluses in the rural side. AJl the above analysis will be relevant 
only in the context of the ultimate aim of achieving food self-sufficiency. 
But, in the meanwhile, the imported food surpluses should be used to the 
best advantage and in consonance with the long-run strategy of develop- 
ment. 

Schultz examined three related questions in his article and it is the 
last question that interests us: ‘‘What are the effects of P. L. 480 farm 
products upon the agriculture of the countries that receive them ?”® If 
we take these imported food surpluses as a kind of ‘producer good’ which 
helps in ‘‘enhancing the energy and strength and thereby the amount of 
production work that 1s done”, then their impact is going to be favourable 
on India’s development programme. On the other hand, if they are simply 


9. T.W. Schultz, ‘Value of U. S. Farm Surpluses to Underdeveloped. Countries’ 
in JOURNAL OF FARM Economics, December 1960. 
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taken as ‘consumer good’, then it is not likely to be a favourable factor. 
Further, it would also necessitate the problem of maintaining the supply 
of and demand for that constimer good in future and within the system. 
Schultz concedes that P. L. 480 imports would have adverse effects on the 
agriculture of the recepient economy. He feels that the “incentive to 
maintain or expand agricultural production would have taken the wrong 
turn’? 20 5 

His argument is simple and his ilhistration suits India’s case. India 
is one such country, in the developing bloc, which places emphasis on 
both the major sectors of the economy, agriculture and-industry, while 
holding the view that ‘rapid industrialization’ should take place. For this 
latter to take place, an argument can be advanced in favour of holding 
down the “consumer prices in urban and industrial areas...so that the 
pressure for higher wages will not choke the industrialization”.”™ 

He further holds that the “price response of cultivators is zero” and 
does not matter to him if “farm prices decline relatively”. He holds that 
“lower farm prices by this view will not induce cultivators to reduce pro- 
duction; if anything, it may even cause cultivators to produce more”.! All 
his argument is based upon the zero price response of cultivators. It may 
be so or it may not be so; but it may be remarked that price response of 
cultivators is relatively insufficient or low as to bring about more output 
because the gap between the high prices paid to the cash crops and those 
of food crops is considerably large. Of course, there is risk element asso- 
ciated with the cultivation of cash crop due to fluctuations in the prices 
in the world markets whereas there is greater surety of disposal of food 
crops in the market at some price, and generally a favourable price, parti- 
cularly when there is so much insufficiency of foodstuffs acutely felt in the 
home market. Naturally, that price, even if relatively low, cannot be so 
low as to be quite unattractive for the cultivators. We implicitly assume 
certain price response in this case. 

Schultz also poses the problem of ‘serious price fluctuations” in 
agriculture in the recepient country and he suggests that if imported food 
surpluses are used for reducing these fluctuations, then the prevailing ‘price 
uncertainty’ in regard to some products in agriculture could be checked. 
That would also have an effect in inducing an ‘expansion in agricultural 
production’. 

` The impact of P. L. 480 imports is to be partly judged by their impact 
or the agricultural prices in the recepient country and on its pace of de- 
velopment. The mechanism by which the agricultural prices in India are 
maintained at a particular level is a part of the strategy of agricultural de- 


10. Op. cit, 
ii. Op. cit. $ 
12. Op. cit. ~ - -9 
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velopment and also of overall development. It appears what affects the 
agricultural development would also affect the overall development design 
and the reverse argument is also true. Ifa choice is to be made in under- 
developed countries in their planning process, then the tendency in them 
is, rightly or wrongly, to choose a rapid pace of overall development, in- 
dustrialization being the main theme of it. At least from this point of 
view, the P. L. 480 imports should have a significant and positive effect. 
There are two ways in which these imports can help the recepient country’s 
development : 

(i) they can be used as a part of the strategy of development and 
they can be made to hold the price line in regard to the food- 
stuffs; they can be used as ‘buffer stocks’; and it is complained 
by some that they are not so ised by the government, which, 
by indiscriminate releases into the market, dampened the prices 
of foodstuffs marketed by the indegenous agriculturists ; 

(ii) they can be used as a part of the mechanism by which the 
overall pace of progress is not allowed to slow down, itis easy 
to see that in the absence of such timely imported food sur- 
pluses there may occur a ‘slowing-down-the-process’ of deve- 

- lopment at least as a result of diversion of resources and thus 
altering the prepared design of development. 

The impact of foreign food surpluses aid is also likely to be consi- 
derable on the industrialization program of the recepient country in yet 
another sense. The tendency of donor government to restrict the supply 
of ‘unrestricted dollars’ in view of the food surpluses supply in a specific 
and needy form of aid is capable of preventing the recepient underdeveloped 
. country from going in for the required types of capital goods and this does 
not atigur well to the envisaged industrialization programme. In this sense, 
the impact of such food-surpluses aid, which means contraction of aid on 
other fronts, is necessarily harmful. This is in spite of the fact that “food 
imports have a high priority in the development program’”’." It is easy to 
see that such aid given in only one form, food here, becomes a tied aid 
and. will not help quicken the pace of economic development in the reci- 
pient country which gives greater ranking in its valuations to the industrial 
inputs of capital nature. 

Schultz admits that the answer provided to the third question he posed 
is ‘speculative’, but a major part of the speculation is on the ‘potential 
effects’ of P. L. 480 food imports. The consideration of these potential 
effects, after all, shapes a future practical policy. 


13. K.N. Raj, Indian Economic Growth (Two lectures at Nalanda College), 
Bombay, 1965. i 
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There is need to expand the agricultural productivity in the under- 
developed countries as an essential strategical element in the development 
programmes, but not much is being done by these countries to bring about 
any ‘shift in the supply function’ of agricultural sector. This makes the 
problem of imports of these food surpluses a necessity and a necessary long- 
run evil. But the required shift in the supply function in agricultural sector > 
can more easily occur if needed agricultural inputs, fertilizers and tools, 
are imported instead of food items. But if we take the facile assumption 
that these food surpluses imported are an ‘input’, which they are not in 
this context for the agricultural sector as such, then the matter is one of 
viewing the problem in a different way. Once we see the problem in the 
context of interdependence of sectors in a development programme, then 
there is probably no way but for the agricultural sector but to increase its 
output at such rate as to displace the imports of food surpluses rapidly. 
This is a way of looking at food production activity as an important import- 
substitution activity while using imports in the meantime. This is exactly 
the process that is taking place in the industrial sector and we need not hesi- 
tate to apply the same reasoning to another sector in the economy. 

Indian Plans have placed high priority on industrial development. 
This was particularly the case with the Second Plan. If India is prone to 
consider this programme of importing food surpluses on a long-term basis— 
and there is no evidence so far that it is intending to do so, at leastin terms 
of fixing targets and prescribing priorities—then this short-term pheno- 
menon of food imports will have serious repercussions on its 

@ agricultural development, because of its impact on the incentives 
in that sector; 

Gi) industrial sector, becauseit may possibly reduce the foreign . 
aid in terms of actual availability of ‘tinrestricted dollars’ which 
help India purchase any capital goods desired for the sustained 
pattern of development envisaged; 

(iii) priorities in investment programme, because there is the danger 
of ‘postponement’ of technological revolution in the agricul- 
tural sector as a result of new complacency arising from food 
imports; 

(iy) self-reliance goal concept, because the Indian economy will 
come to depend heavily on a foreign economy for the sustain- 
ing basis of its industrialization program; and 

(v) capital formation in the economy because of non-utilization 
of savings potential in the form of disguised unemployment. 

The paradox is that the value of ‘Foreign Aid Multiplier’ is high if the 
share of foreign investment in a total programme of investment is relatively 
low and vice versa.*® The total value of foreign investment in the Indian 
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economic development programme is considerbly high and is certainly not 
marginal. The total value of foreign food surpluses imported into the 
Indian economy as a percentage of the total food production is not low, 
and, in value terms, very high and well beyond the capacity of the Indian 
economy to make an outright purchase of these food surpluses imported 
in the event of their not being available in the present form of aid. Schultz 
estimated as far back as 1960 that the U.S. food surpluses imported into 
India constituted as much as 6 per cet of India’s domestic food production 
and this is a fact with great import.” The latest P. L. 480 imports are a 
further indication of how Indian development programme on the food front 
met with failure and there is no use of blaming the monsoon in the subse- 
quent plan. All these imports of foodstuffs from the U.S. are in addition 
to the imports of food stuffs from other countries. For a country like 
India, with its vast agricultural sector and large excess capacity built up in 
the course of the first two Plans, this problem of food imports should pose 
a serious challenge at least in terms of its capacity to hinder the whole 
industrialization process. The U.S. may find an ‘outlet’ for its increasing 
food surpluses, but it is the business of India not to convert herself into that 
‘inlet’, if it is serious on self-sufficiency goal. 

The impact of these food surpluses aid is also considered by S. R. Sen 
iñ the context of new developments: 

(i) the danger of treating the commodity assistance as a substi- 
tute for the direct foreign exchange assistance, which the under- 
developed countries require so much to finance their indastri- 
lization programme ; 18 

(ii) the problem of fitting the accumulated fiinds obtained out of 
the sale proceeds of surpluses in underdeveloped countries 
into the general programme of economic development, in view 
of the preference of the donor government to extend assis- 
tance to specific projects; and 

(iii) the possibility of these surpluses being treated as additional 
real resources of the economy and the consequent inflation- 
ary tendencies and maldistribution of resources in the eco- 
nomy through the diversion of counterpart funds to some 
chosen projects. 

The strategy of development under planning should concern the whole 
economy and not some few selected projects. So, there is no ques- 
tion of choice by the donor country of some projects, spectacular or other- 
wise. Sen argues that both the donor and recepient countries “should take 


17. T.W. Schultz, Op. cit. footnote 10. 
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a long-term rather than a short-term view”. He considers the key-note 
of stich a long-term view as the ‘phasing out’ which should be applicable 
to both the countries. 

The ultimate problem of economic development of an underdeve- 
loped country must be solved by itself. For that, it must accept the policy 
of self-reliance at least in some strategic sectors. The planners can change 
the-emphasis in strategy from sector to sector, from plan to plan, from 
time to time, depending upon the crucial shortages in the economy and 

` the crucial sector in the development design, the emphasis on which can 
help tide over those shortages. The policy of self-reliance, and the strategy 
in regard to the crucial links in the economy, can have no meaning and 
content if India thinks that the natural place of these U.S. food surpluses 
is India. But the question is can India stop thisimport of food surpluses, 
with its weeknesses—a weak rural sector producing insufficient foodstuffs, 
a high population pressure creating an explosion, a top-heavy industrial 
sector not attending to the supply of wherewithals for the agricultural sector, 
and an odd international situation in which ‘food surpluses’ travel in one 
direction and concurrently ‘population surpluses’ do not travel in the oppo- 
site direction. The temptation for India appears to be that it is ‘easy to 
import and impossible to fill’ the economy with sufficient foodstuffs. 

The compulsions of development collide over a wide area with com- 
pulsions to import. But, when the latter compulsion specifically refers to 
one of importing foodstuffs, then we have a strange collision in the plan- 
ning field.- 


è 
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DISCUSSION 


Indian Planning and Indian Realities 


Professor Charles Bettelheim 


A. H. HANSON’S book on India’s Five-Year Plans? is the work of a 
specialist in political and administrative problems. The greater part of 
it is therefore devoted to questions raised by the organisation of the various 
institutions which participate in drawing up the plans and in carrying them 
out. Of the 538 pages which make up the body of the work (excluding 
the Appendices), some 140 deal with the first three plans, the conditions 
in which they were prepared, their contents and their results. Socio- 
political problems of fundamental importance receive too little attention, 
Administrative problems and above all relations between the Central 
Government and the States are studied in greatest detail. Although, 
throughout the book, numerous judgements are made on the contents 
and on the economic effects of the plans, economic analysis, in the strict 
sense, occupies a secondary place. 

Hanson loses no time in tackling the problem of the role of the State, 
of the plan and of the public enterprise in efforts to accelerate economic 
development. Although he puts forward his own views cautiously and 
with qualifications, it is clear that his preferences are for gradual transfor- 
mations and that he is relatively sceptical about the possibilities of public 
enterprise, His analytic toels are extremely formalistic?. Thus he re- 
jects any analysis of social, economic and political problems in terms of 
classes, and divides ‘political systems’ into three formal categories : (a) 
the ‘mobilization’ system (b) the ‘reconciliation’ system (c) the ‘modernis 
zing autocracy’ system. Each of these systems, in Hanson’s definition, 
are made up of different combinations of goals, costs, coercion and infor- 
mation. But the formal character of these concepts, as the use made of 
them here demonstrates, gives one only the most superficial understanding 
of socio-political processes. Some of Hanson’s evaluations of Indian social 
structures are surprising too ; most notably the statement that India has 
a ‘highly fluid’ class structure and that there is perhaps no country in the 
world where Marxist hypotheses on classes and the State have less 
relevance. 





J. The Process of Planning: A Study of India’s Five-Year Plans—1950-1964 by A. H. 
Hanson, Oxford University Press, 1966 ; xiii+-560 pp. Price £5. 5s. Od, 
2. Analogous to those wielded by Profesor David E. Apeter in his essay ‘System, 
Process and Politics of Economic Development’ in Industrialization and Societies. 
B.S. Hoselitz and W.E. Moore (eds). The Hague 1963, - ‘ a 
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In practice, this type of analysis only rarely reveals the deeper mean- 
Ing of real conflicts, and it frequently produces completely unrealistic 
judgements. For example, when Hanson contrasts the ‘mobilization’ system 
(which, according te his analysis, designates socialist planning in the 
proper sense of the term) to the ‘reconciliation’ system (which would be 
the Indian one) he-affirms, following Apter, that ‘the costs of coercion 
result in diverting revenue hitherto available for investment into military 
and police activities and other punitive institutions’ (cited p. 16). This 
is a surprising assertion when one recalls that Indian expenditure on police 
and armaments has-swollen to huge proportions. 

The Indian countryside lies under a grid of ‘police stations. Besides, 
the events of late 1965 and early 1966 have shown that the Indian forcas 
of repression are obliged to intervene more and more frequently to cope 
with the masses’ rising discontent at the deterioration of their economic 
situation and the aggravation of food shortages. In certain case, Orissa, 
for example, these shortages have produced situations of real famine. Des- 
pite the formalism of its analytic tools (impeding any evaluation of eco- 
nomic problems in terms of soil dynamics, in particular, of the social 
problems posed by the Indian plans) the book contains technical details 
most helpful for an understanding of the conditions in which the Indian 
planning institutions work. It also contains a number of sharp remarks 
which reveal the author’s familiarity with Indian problems. And it is this 
familiarity which allows him to escape from the narrow limits imposed on 
him by his formal categories. Thus, after an analysis of the results of the 
Third Five-Year Plan as they appeared in 1962-63, Hanson says that the 
problems of Indian planning may, after all, be insoluble in the framework 
of the existing social 'and political institutions. Even so, he goes on to 
say that it would be a tragedy if this example of ‘democratic planning’ 
should fail through a failure to reconsider its approaches and its methods. 
There is a contradiction here; if India’s problems are insoluble through 
obstacles created by social and political institutions, then it is difficult to 
see how these problems could be resolved by a change of approaches and 
methods. Nonetheless, the fact that he recognizes the existence of sacio~ 
political obstacles to the economic development of India shows that Hanson 
can transcend the limits of his own approach. 

The passage just cited is, moreover, far from being the only one in 
which Hanson raises such problems. At another point he goes so far: as 
to say that “It is possible, therefore, that quantitatively and qualitatively 
satisfactory growth presupposes a change-over to a ‘mobilization’ system; 
attainable only through a political pevolition: If this is so, the sooner 
Itt is recognized the better.” 

The way.in which Hanson examines the signs of the crisis towards, 
which’ the, Indian. economy has been moving since the beginning of the 
Third Five-Year Plan is also of interest., Here, he expresses) doubts as to 
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whether this crisis is a ‘crisis of growth’, and indeed asks whether it might 
not rather be acrisis which stops growth. Bur more generally the author’s 
analyses lead him to judgement and evaluations which seem to me to be 
unjustly severe on the economists of the Planning Commission. Since 
he dees not recognize that current problems are socio-political in origin, 
he tends te put the responsibility for the difficulties of Indian development 
on the economists and the officials of the Plan. In fact, the latter have 
done just about all that could be done in existing conditions if it is realized 
that the real difficulties they confront are socio-political rather than 
technical. , 

Hanson frequently suggests that, if the Planning Commission had 
prepared more ‘modest’ and'more ‘realistic’ plans, progress would have 
been more rapid. He also suggests that the place occupied by basic in- 
dustries and by the public sector has been too conspicuous and that more 
satisfactory results could have been achieved if a larger place had been 
given to consumer industries and to the private sector. This leads him 
to make particularly unjust criticisms of Professor P. C. Mahalanobis who 
has played an important part in forging the mest solid element of India’s 
industrialization, the construction of an iron and steel industry and of 
heavy mechanical and electrical industries. Naturally, history cannot be 
re-written and nobody can really know how the Indian economy would 
have evolved if these ‘modest’ plans had been prepared and a larger place 
left for consumer industries and for the private sector. Even so, although 
it is impossible to prove what would then have happened, there are a 
number of reasons which suggest that results would have been even less 
satisfactery. To start with, it is hard to deny that if the Plan had fixed 
lower targets for investment (in particular, for the mobilization of internal 
resources) then the actual mobilization would have been less. One of 
the great merits of the project of the Second Five-Year Plan prepared by 
Mahalanobis is that it demonstrated some of the physical possibilities of 
the Indian economy and also stressed some of the social obstacles to a mo- 
bilization cf this potential. Whether these obstacles were or were nct 
eliminated obviously did not depend on Mahalanobis. 

As far as the respective share of the public and the private sector in 
the process of development is concerned, one can make the following 
observations: the very experience of the Second Five-Year Plan shows 
(a) that during the applicaticn of the Plan a larger share than foreseen 
was given tc the private sector and (b) that the consequences of this were 
doubly negative. On the one hand, the development which thus took 
place in the private sector weakened the bases for the further growth of 
the Indian economy by linking the latter more closely to the importation 
of semi-finished products and of foreign patents; on the other hand, un- 
expectedly rapid growth of the private sector (of the industrial sector in 
particular) has led to an aggravation of social inequalities. In other words, 
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some of the most negative traits of the recent development of the Indian 
economy are not to be ascribed to the characteristics of the Second Fives 
Year Plan but to the failure to carry it out. Thus although Hanson tries to 
be objective, many of his judgements are strongly marked by his ideological 
preferences. This in no way reduces the interest of the chapters which 
describe in detail the working of the various planning institutions. But 
even here it is regrettable that he does not, as a specialist in problems of 
organization, deal more and more concretely, with the problems posed 
by the management of public enterprises. It is also regrettable that in 
his analysis of the weaknesses of Indian planning in the domain of organiza- 
tion and data, he has not sufficiently stressed certain particularly grave 
lacunae, such as cur sustained ignorance of income distribution in India 
and how it has changed over the last 15 years—an ignorance not basically 
modified by the information to be found in the fifteen Round of the National 
Sample Survey. All the indices we have, suggest a considerable aggrava- 
tion of social inequalities, but there are still no statistical instruments 
permitting even an approximate measurement. 


U Thant and the United Nations. 


M.V. Subbarao 


THE appointment of U Thant as Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for a second term was not just a mechanical extension of the term, a formal 
act, but a very important decision with a broader political significance 
governing the whole philosophy of the organization. The organization 
has survived a very difficult test. In urging his acceptance and cecommen- 
ding his re-appointment on December 2, 1966, the 15-member Security 
Council by implication strengthened his hand by noting that they “fully 
respect his position and his action in bringing the issues confronting the 
Organization and disturbing developments in many parts ‘of the world 
to their notice”. The Security Council’s President, Pedro P. Berro of 
Uruguay, said that members of the Council had agreed that the O1gani- 
zation’s “higher interests” would be served best if U Thant retained his 
post. The President’s statement noted that the Council had examined 
“in particular the situation created by the impending expiration” of U 
Thant’s term, a reference to the fact that no sticcessor was openly dis- 
cussed. The Security Council’s assurance that he could call into session 
whenever he believes that peace is threatened is already implicit in the 
Charter itself but somehow the great powers have so far successfully con- 
trived to prevent him from exercising that right. 

U Thant’s frustrations, that led to his wish to retire, sprouted mainly 
from the financial debilities of the organization resulting from the indiffer- 
ence of some members to pay up their dues and the futility of the world 
body in the Vietnam war consequent upon Washington’s reluctance to 
stop bombing unconditionally and help to create a peaceful atmosphere 
for the settlement of the problem through negotiations between the par- 
ties directly involved. Unfortunately America linked its campaign in Viet- 
nam with its prestige which it is already losing there. Also he never re- 
lished the attitude of the great powers who always looked upon him as a 
“glorified clerk”. He, however, made his position quite clear at a press 
conference held on September 20; 1966: “To be candid I have found it 
increasingly difficult to function as the Secretary-General in a manner I 
wish to function. I do not subscribe to the view that the Secretary-General 
should be just as a Chief Administrative Officer, or in other works, that the ` 
Secretary-General should be a glorified clerk. I don’t accept this concept 
of the Secretary-General.” i G 
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According to Article 97 of the Charter, the Secretary-General “‘shall 
be the Chief Administrative Officer of the Organization”. But Article 99—- 
which empowers the Secretary-General to “bring to the attention of the 
Security;Council any, matter which in his opinion may threaten the main- 
tenance of international peace and security’’—definitely improved his po- 
sition over his counterpart in the Covenant of the League of Nations which 
merely provided that in the event: of War or threat of war tne Secretary- 
General should “on the request of any Member of the League” summon 
a meeling of the Council. The combined effect of Articles 97 and 99 of the 
Chai ter constitute the legal basis for U Thant’s contention that the great 
powers are not at liberty to look down upon his post. just as that of an 
administrative head. What Article 99 gives to the Secretary-General is, 
an opportunity to call the Security Council into session for considering 
a matter within its competence, even if no State takes the formal step to 
request such consideration. U Thant wants the great powers to honour 
this.commitment with’ their timely cooperation. 

. The term of the Secretary-General.is not specified i in the Charter. 
The General Assembly decided in January 1946 that the first Secretary- 
Genera] be appointed for five years with the provision that it could be modi-. 
fied in the light of subsequent experience. The first Secretary-General, 
Mr. Trygve Lie, from Norway, was appointed on February 1, 1946. When 
his term expired, the Secur.ty Council was unable to agree on his suces- 
sor. The Soviet Union opposed a new term for Mr. Lie, on the grounds, 
that he was incapable of being objective and unbiased. The United States 
indicated that it would not support any other candidate, since it would 
view any attempt to remove him from office as punishment for his role in 
thé Korean War. _ When the deadlock was not broken by a series. of mee- 
tings and negotiations, the General Assembly adopted a resolution to con- 
tinue Mr. Lie in office for three more years. However, Mr. Lie resigned in 
November 1952 and in Is place Mr. Dag Hammerskjold, from Sweden, 
was appointed on April 10, 1953 for a period of five years. He was re- 
appointed on September 26, 1958 for another term of five years. The 
sudden death of Mr. Hammarskjold during the night of September 17-18, 
1961 i in,dn air crash near Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, precipitated a grave 
crisis for the Organisation. The Soviets were already very highly cri- 
tical of’ Hammarskjold’s handling of the Congo situation. The only 
way of resolving the crisis was to find a new Secretary-General acceptable 
to all sides. Once again the hour produced the man. U Thant, the Bur- 
mese ‘permanent representative at the United Nations since 1957, was 
elected as the Acting Secretary-General of the Organisation on November. 
3, 1961, for the unexpired portion of Mr. Hammarskjold’s second five- 
year term ending on April 10, 1963. Subsequently on November 30, 
1962' “he was elected as the Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
a term of office expiring on November 3, 1966. 
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_ > Dwing theKorean War, the Soviet Union held Mr. Lie as largely 
responsible for permitting the U.N. flag to fly over the forces drawn from 
the United States, Britain, Canada, Australia and twelve other countries 
of the Anglo-American military-political bloc under the Commander- 
ship of Geneial MacArthur. In fact the U.S.A. contributed nine-tenths 
of the troops and equipment, took the command, controlled the strategy 
and.virtually dictated the overall policy. the U.S.S.R. never recognized the 
legality of the action taken by the Securtiy Council in its absence. The 
war was a U.N. war only in name and greatly reduced its prestige. The 
tragedy with the Congo operation was that Mr. Hammarskjold’s adven- 
turism not only helped to promote the interest of the imperialists in Congo 
but resulted in enormous expenditure which, as contended by the Soviet 
Union, would pot have incurred had Mr. Hammarskjold acted in accor- 
dance with the directives of the Security Council regarding the Congo oper- 
ation. Instead he got the mandates approved by the General Assembly 
in broad terms andimplemented them in a manner that involved the U.N. 
forces in civil strife and protected the imperialist mterests in Congo. While. 
the Korean crisis revealed the political and strategic limitations of the 
Organization ın translating, its collective security provisions into action, 
the Congo operation demonstrated the constitutional and financial diffi- 
culties involved in directin g and maintaining such a big force in a troubled 
area. Given the present mood existing within the Organisation, an en- 
forcement action of the Korean texture or a peace-keeping operation of the 
Congo dimension is not likely to be undertaken by the United Nations 
in the near future. 

The members of the Organization appeared to be very reluctant to- 
do anything that had a flair of compulsion though, through Article 25 of 
the Charter, they agreed “‘to accept and carry out the decisions of the Se- 
curity Council in accordance with the present Charte1”. In the existing 
world setup the United Nations will be highly helpful more as a conciliator 
or a mediator than as a military chief or as a police officer. U Thant will 
have amply justified his re-election, if after five years, he can show that he 
has prudently geared the Organization by avoiding ambitious projects which 
it cannot undertake and by evading expensive pretensions which it cannot 
support. Also the developing countries of the Organization will have 
helped themselves by helping U Thant in his efforts to create and develop 
the organizational economy which has not yet figured conspicuously in the 
work of the world body. 

The U.N. was founded on the premise of great power unity. The 
framers of the Charter were convinced at the Dumbarton Oaks that the 
maintenance of international peace and security in the post-war period 
would depend largely on a substantial measure of cooperation among’ 
themselves which, they expected, would be generally available. Also 

-they thought that the betterment of the living standards of the peoples 
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of the'woild was a condition necessary for safeguarding the political stabi- 
lity in a war-torn world. For this purpose-they associated themselves with 
the other peace-loving countries and, through the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, brought into existence the U.N. as.a security organization with some 
welfare activities too. The-veto was written into the Charter to prevent the 
U.N. from taking any action against the wishes of any of the big powers. 

Certainly the organization ‘was never designed to act agairist the interest 
of.any of the big powers. -In fact,- the essence of diplomatic discussions 
from the Moscow Conference to“the San Francisco Conference was that 
the great powers would generally agree among themselves on the problems 
of maintaining post-war peace and, if necessary, would hold consultations 
till they succeed. “But by the tjme the Charter'was ptt to practice, they 
found themselves disturbingly divided almost on every event that was 

brought to the notice of the Organization. In a sense power politics 

dominated the entire atmosphere of the U.N. and nothing could be more, 
fantastic than the great powers blaming each other for the ‘failures’ of- : 
the organization. 

U Thant thought he was compelled to retire because many nations 
made it difficult for him to do his job well. Surprisingly several of them 
strongly insisted upon him to continue in office. This brings to the sur-' 
face with a revealing nakedness the dangerous gap befwéen the promises 
and performance characteristic of the national attitudes of several members: 
of the Organization. The futility of the U.N. in the Vietnam war is a 
telling. example of the gap between the proclaimed willingness of nations 
to negotiate and their refusal to do so when confronted by opportunities to 
engage in exploratory talks for which U Thant himself helped to set the 
stage. An extreme and conservative interpretation of the national interest, 
to which the sovereign states habitually accord an official status and cling 
hard and fast, only leads to self-imposed isolation and does not help to 
promote the cause of international cooperation in any walk of life. A 
progressive and realistic approach to the concept of national interest pre- 
supposes a measure of synthesis between national interest and international 
interest. While national interest is still the essential minimum to guide: 
the attitudes of the Members of the Organjzation, it should be possible for 
them to evolve areas of common agreement upon which the foundations 
of the Organization can be laid strongly. The success of the Organization 
depends squarely upon the ability and willingness of its members to find out 
of their diverging national interests a common denominator such as the 
evolution of procedures for the pacific settlement of disputes and the exe- 
cution of a world Marshal plan. The issue as seen by U Thant is not that 
the present international climate now was more serious than it has ever 
been since the Korean War: ‘So long as I am performing the functions 
of Sécretary-General it has. been my constant endeavour that one common 
denominator be found to solve our-common problems. The reaction 
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has been far from satisfactory. In my view, the international climate 
today is frought with very serious problems.” He said all the achieve- 
ments in the history of mankind are threatened with obliteration by the 
hydrogen bomb. “If fear and suspicion prevail, if there is an absence of 
tolerance, if there is no spirit of give and take, of live arid let live, then I 
am afraid we are going to face a great and terrible holocaust.” 

The Charter of the United Nations is a People’s Charter since it 
begins with the words “We the peoples of the United Nations’, in con- 
trast to the Covenant of the League of Nations. which was concluded 
among the “High Contracting Parties”. Mr Thant’s sensitivity to this 
aspect of the Organization was evident from the heap of letters addressed 
to him from all parts of the world, by people high and low, urging him to 
stay at his post. The delegates of the 25-nation Asian group sent a 7-mem- 
ber delegation to his office in, August 1966 to express confidence in him 
and urge him stay on at a critical juncture in world affaiis. Latin Amrican 
and African states also made similar approaches to him. Besides the 
unanimous support given by all the members of the Organization, a number 
of non-governmental international organizations also requested him to 
continue in his post. Commemorating the twentieth anniversary of the 
first session of the General Assembly at London, U Thant, through an 
official message published on January 10, 1960, echoed the voice of the 
people demanding peace and security not only fo: themselves but for the 
generations to come : “The millions in whose name the Charter of the 
U.N. was written and for whose sake the United Nations must be made 
to function in the fullness of its potentialities are asking for peace—not 
only the cessation of firing on the immediate battle ground of Vietnam or 
other areas of conflict, but also security for themselves and the genera- 
tions to come against the threat of war anywhere and at any time for, with 
the present capabilities for mass destruction, a nuclear holocaust hangs as 
an ominous danger over the whole of mankind. The people of the world 
are clamouring, in short, for that lasting and universal peace in which 
alone, international cooperation can work for the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

While the peoples of the world regarded him as the custodian of their 
hopes, he, in turn, saw in them a powerful source for mobilizing their sup- 
port on vital issues and making their great powers to honour the world 
public opinion. His decision to accept a second term as the Secretary- 
General could not be just because he got any assurances from the great 
powers, but because of the manifest public support that might enable the 
U.N. to become what it has to be. Having got their request accepted by 
U Thant, the people at large have a heavy responsibility to associate 
themselves closely with the grave international issues that threaten their 
existence and strengthen his hands by creating a strong world public opi- 
nion and rallying it behind him. His success depends partly upon his 
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ability to make the organization truly democratic by moulding and mar- 
shalling the world public opinion agaisnt the imperialist hold which has 
taken the Organization into its firm grip. The Doctrine of Implied Powers, 
the Powers of Inheritence and the Uniting for Peace Resolution have all 
been clear manifestations of power politics and wilful efforts to legalise the 
deviations from the Charter for which there has been no basis either in the 
letter of the Charter or in its spirit. In a major policy statement U Thant 
stated on August 30, 1966 that the “greatest obstacle to the realization of 
the principles of the U.N. Charter is the inescapable fact that power politics 
still operates, both overtly and conveitly imninternational relations. It 
is an expensive and potentially disastrous anachronism”. How any person. 
U Thant or otherwise, can make the Organization function smoothly—- 
let alone successfully—with thé big powers working at cross purposes 
within the Organization ? It is high time for the big powers to realize 
that, in tne interests of human survival, they will have to compose their 
differences before it is too late, for not merely permitting the organiza- 
tion as the only hope for mankind but as the best and the most dependable 
inter-governmental guarantee for the security and prosperity of peoples 
scattered throughout the world. This alone infuses meaning into the 
unanimous support given to U Thant as the Secretary-General for the 
second term. 


The United Nations and the Social and 
Economic Development of Developing 
Countries 


S. C. Jain 


Introduction 


Peace is no longer an ideal to be speculated upon only by philoso- 
phers, removed from the realities of life. It is today a condition—a condi- 
tion sine qua non, if human life should continue its sojourn on this planet— 
the shrunken globe. 

Peace is not merely the absence of war. War is only the result and 
an extreme manifestation of social inequalities, cultural discrepencies, and 
economic disparities that exist in the international society. 

States were known in the past to organise themselves against com- 
mon threats and common enemy which they saw in a hostile country. Such 
a common enterprise could not but be temporary and too superficial to 
solve the deeper malaise—lack of harmony and goodwill to face the root 
causes of tension. | 

One of the well-grounded reasons that explains the breakdown of the 
League of Nations was its failure to incorporate into its Covenant system 
the approach of fighting not merely the war, but its causes—an approach 
now popularly known as the functional approach. 

Grown wiser on the experience of the League of Nations, the framers 
of the United Nations Charter lent it a larger perspective and a wider pur- 
pose. To quote from the preamble of the Charter of the United Nations; 
“We the people of the United Nations determined”, amongst other things, 
“to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom”, 
and to that end “to employ international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of all peoples”. This determina- 
tion is re-emphasised in Art. 1(3) and spelled ouitin greater detail in Chapter 
TX. ; 

Under Arts. 57 and 63, the various specialised agencies like, Universal 
Postal Union (UPU), International Labour Organisation (ILO), Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation (ICAO) established by inter-Govern- 
mental agreements are brought under the supervision of the United Nations. 
The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), a principal organ of the 
United Nations takes the responsibility under Art. 63, to coordinate the 
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activities of the specialised agencies and under Art. 64, to review their prog- 

rammes by examining the various reports submitted to it by the different 

specialised agencies. The ECOSOC acts as the agent of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, by periodically communicating its obser- - 
vations on the activities of the various specialized agencies and carrying 
out such recommendations as might be made by the General Assembly 
from time to time in this regard. 

The structural lay-out of this functional approach is very wide-based 
covering such diverse fields as Communications (UPU. ICAO, IMCO, 
WHO and ITU), health (WHO), food (FAO), trade and development 
(IBRD, IMF, Special Fund), education, science and culture (UNESCO) 
Child Care (UNICEF), and technical assistance (EPTA). This indeed is 
very impressive. 

The United Nations is now twenty years old. There has been no 
General Assembly meeting which has not witnessed a sense of frustration 
over the ever-increasing subjects of concern—for example the growing gulf 
between the haves and have-nots and the miserable plight of two-thirds of 
world’s population plagued by hunger, disease and poverty. Reviewing 
the first half of the Development Decade, launched by the United Nations 
in 1960, the Secretary General U Thant referred to the “shocking disparities 
in conditions and levels of living” that still persist in the present-day world. 

Then, is it not legitimate for one to conclude that the so-called 
functional approach is only a myth far removed from reality without any 
practical consequences ? 

We will set out in the following pages, to examine the validity or other- 
wise of the scepticism regarding the role of the United Nations in filling the 
social, economic and cultural gaps amongst nations. For the purpose of 
our examination, we will briefly survey the activities of some of the U.N. 
programmes in this field and study the several limitations on their true 
scope and role in securing peace and prosperity to the world. 


The Operation of the U.N. Programmes 


Attention is drawn only to the technical assistance programmes and 
to some of the leading specialised agencies, as it is not possible within the 
scope of this article to deal with all of them. Further, only such of the 
specialised agencies as have direct bearing on the development of develop- 
ing countries are considered. The attempt, moreover, is only to illustrate 
the activities of the U.N. specialised agencies and not to review them ex- 
haustively with a view to identify the range and scope of these activities. 

Foremost among the programmes undertaken by the United Nations 
is the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA). EPTA, 
started in 1950, has assisted so far over 150 countries and territories to ac- 
quire the technical knowledge basic to their economic development. Its 
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financial resources flow out of voluntary contributions of the States. ` 

EPTA’s functions are limited only to short-range enterprises that are 
basic to the community functioning—education, public health and voca- 
tional training. As defined by Economic and Social Council Resolution 
22,A(IX) of 1949, the primary objective of EPTA is to help developing coun- 
tries “to strengthen their national economies through the development of 
their industries and agriculture, with a view to promoting their economic 
and political independence in the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and to ensure the attainment of higher levels of economic and social wel- 
fare for their entire populations”.t EPTA is assisted in the promotion 
of its purposes by such organs as United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB), the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC), United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration (TAA), and Resident Representa- 
tives. The programme includes such activities as economic surveys, public 
demonstration, power production and distribution, housing, social welfare, 
statistics, economic planning and policy, surveys of natural resources and 
transport and communications. 

Of significance in the field of natural resources were the multi-purpose 
integrated development of river basins and energy resources such as the 
Mekong basin, the Senegal basin, the Niger basin and the Mono basin 
etc. <A five-man mission visited India towards the end of 1964 to investi- 
gate the water problems in the Madras area and to examine the availability 
of natural water and desalination possibilities. 

Thailand received extensive assistance in dam construction and in 
the development of hydraulic power. A seven-member team prepared a 
report giving recommendations for project priorities to develop the Sittang 
River Valley in Burma. In Mali, a team of experts investigated the possible 
availability of geo-thermal energy in the lake Faubine area. 

Assistance has been provided to Ecuador to draft and revise the rural 
development programme. Community deyelopment and urbanism have 
been the subject of assistance in Mexico. 

Expert assistance in the field of social services, in family and child 
welfare and in development of training programmes at different educational 
levels for various types of social welfare personnel, was provided toa number 
of countries in Africa. . 

EPTA’s initiative has not only helped in creating greater awareness 
amongst the developing countries but has also given impetus to their na- 


tional programmes. Long-term effects of the programme, therefore, seem 
to be heartening. 


1. See General Assembly Official Records : Twentieth Session Supplement 
No. 1(A/60001), 116. i 
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(ii) United Nations Special Fund—Its Nature and Purpose 


The Special Fund started functioning on January 1, 1959. In contrast 
to the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA), the Special 
Fund also is not financed from the regular budget of the United Nations 
and depends on the voluntary contributions of the participating countries. 
But it can undertake long-range projects and its distribution can take place 
on priority basis unlike in the case of EPTA. The United Nations Special 
Fund programme of pre-investment assistance at present consists of 522 
projects in 130 developing countries and territories. The total assets of 
the programme are to the tune of $1,1509 million of which $ 672:6 million 
is contributed by recipient countries and $478-3 million by the Special 
Fund. It has contributed $157:6 million for 166 projects in Africa, 
$ 129-1 million for 137 projects in Asia and the Far East and $ 23-2 million 
for 43 projects in the Middle East.” 2 

The purpose of Special Fund assistance is to help the developing 
countries in acquiring a sound knowledge of their natural resources and 
their potentialities, obtaining and adapting for their own use proven scien- 
tific methods and techniques and instituting training programmes with 
necessary skilled manpower in order to crystallize expectation into reality. 
Since the Special Fund-assisted projects reflected development priorities 
of the low-income countries, the results obtained from these projects are, 
in themselves, measures of progress, being made towards sound economic’ 
and social growth. 


(iii) International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


As David A. Morse said, the International Labour Organisation 
is “a means to promote the realization of the practical social aims of the 
different countries...”.2 Developing countries have to first call on the 
services of the ILO, as it is instrumental in meeting their manpower, pro- 
ductivity, housing, employment and many other problems of such nature. 
It has also concerned itself with vocational education, improved living 
standards, equal opportunity, sound labour-management practices, protec- 
tion for the life and health of workers and social security. The concept 
of “social justice” as found in the ILO’s Constitution has in the present day 
context assumed broader dimension and must be taken to include the task 
of removing inequalities between poor and rich nations. -The JLO’s pre- 
sence is felt on the greater rivers of Asia—Burma’s mighty Irrawaddy, India’s 
holy Ganges where picturesque paddle-wheelers are being steadily replaced 





2. Devid A. Morse, ‘The International Labour Organisation in a Changing 
World’, The Annals, March 1957, 33; cited in Earnst B. Hass, Beyond the 
Nation State (1964), p. 178. : 
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by diesel-driven craft.” % In Ceylon, Brazil, Guatemala and Indonesia 
assistance is being given for the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped. One of the most noticeable aspects of the ILO’s activities is its 
impact on the growth of free labour institutions and practices in the de- 
veloping countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Although the ILO 
is vitally concerned with economic problems, in its activities it is oriented 
toward the social aspects of economic progress and stability. 


(iv) United. Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) 


Through its versatile: activities, UNESCO has become an operative 
organisation which spends two-thirds of its budget on helping and accele- 
rating the development of the less-developed countries. UNESCO’s acti- 
vities are mainly focussed on staple problems of the world of today and 
they relate to assisting the developing countries in educational planning, 
building of schools, preparation of text-books, education of women, use of 
audio-visual aids in teaching etc. UNESCO with the assistance of other 
United Nations agencies has established personnel training centres in 
Santigo, New Delhi and Daker; regional centres for research in school- 
building construction in Khartum, Mexico City and Bandung; centres for 
publication of text-books for primary and secondary schools in Addis 
Ababa; and an institute for planning and administration of education for 
Asian countries in New Delhi. 

UNESCO has been severely criticised and ridiculed by eminent per- 
sons like Inis Claude, Herman Melville and Theodore Besterman. Reasons 
are quite easy to comprehend if one peeps into its working. UNESCO 
looks like merely a cultural association, having little to do with the basic 
problems of the developing countries. Claude, for instance, describes it 
as “a mere international play house of intellectuals, scholars, artists and 
esthetes.” 5 What is required is a programme of selected constructive pro- 
jects on priority basis, thereby, avoiding unnecessary waste of resources and 
manpower. 


(v) United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


- On the occasion of receiving the Nobel Peace Prize to UNICEF its 
Executive Director Henry R. Labouisse remarked: “The longer the world 


3. For ILO’s role in the development of the developing countries see in general, 
George C. Lodge Spearheads of Democracy: Labour in Developihg Countries 
(1962), 220. 

4. See, Drago Govorusic, “UNESCO and The Developing Countries,” Review of 
International Affairs (March 20, 1966), 19. 


5. Inis Claude, Swords into Plowshares (1956) , 395, 
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tolerates the slow war of attrition which poverty and ignorance now wage 
against 800 million children in the developing countries, the more likely it 
becomes that our hope for lasting peace will be the ultimate casualty.” $ 
Alive to this warning, UNICEF is already busy in numerous programmes 
of child welfare such as mass vaccination campaign, improvement of nu- 
trition, provision for books, good teachers, small clinics in the neighbour- 
hood etc. For example in the Punjab (India), the UNICEF provided over 
3°3 million pounds of skimmed milk powder during the third plan period. 
Besides, it provided over 100 vehicles for various programmes, equipment 
for training a para-medical personnel, medical books, refrigerators, trans- 
formers and room coolers. It is expected that UNICEF will also participate 
in the family planning campaign in the State. At the end of its annual 
session held in June 1965, UNICEF was aiding 544 projects, including 197 
in Africa. 111 in Asia, 63 in the Americas and 13 inter-regional projects. 
It has also provided emergency reliefs in disaster situations despite its com- 
mitment to long-range programmes. 


(vi) Food and Agricultural Organisation (FAO) 


On the food front developing countries are faced with two major 
problems: population and hunger. 

The problems of social and economic development and of food are 
inextricably linked with that of population. “...the sheer weight of what 
Professor Arnold Toynbee has called ‘the thundering tramp of our popula- 
tion’, is bound to pose physical, political. moral and intellectual problems 
affecting every aspect of life.? The world’s entire stock of surplus foods, 
found largely in the United States and Canadian bins, could feed the world’s 
population only for sixty days. Hunger and a state of half-starvation re- 
sults in inefficiency which ultimately hampers the economic development 
of the poor countries. Undernourishment reduces the work potential of 
the labourers and workers. The first problem is left to the individual coun- 
tries to be solved through their family planning projects. The second 
problem, however, has received FAO’s pointed attention. 

FAO has given birth to the idea of the Freedom-from-Hunger Cam- 
paign (FFHC) as a means of provoking a world-wide consciousness of 
the causes, nature and incidence of hunger. FAO’s assistance has trained 
the Afghan mountain farmer in the use of new tools and he can, now, in- 
crease the productivity of his field by 24 to 5 times. Storage units desig- 
ned by FAO experts have helped reduce the losses of Burmese grain 
through pests and othercauses. ‘The group, set up by FAO’s fisheries Com- 


6. UN Monthly Chronicle, January 1966, p.101. 


7. B.R.Sen, ‘FAO in a Changing world’, THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA, 
November 28, 1965, p.19. 
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mittee, will make a scientific study to find out how the Indian Ocean could 
provide more food for the highly populated, protein-starved countries 
bordering it and to develop fishing industries. 

When we come to the basic question of increase in food production, 
the results are not very encouraging. FAO research has shown that the 
production of food per person in 1964-65 rose by 14 per cent in the deve- 
loped countries but by only one per cent in the developing lands. Much 
remains.to be desired in this direction. 


vii) Internaticnal Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 


IBRD is like a three-headed god consisting of International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA), International Finance Corporation and itself. 
Leaving aside the former two, thé World Bank proper is subscribed by 102 
Governments. The funds of the Bank are lent to the needy countries. Out 
of a total loan of $ 9,000 million granted by the middle of 1965, $ 3,600 
million was granted to poor and very poor countries ; $ 3,200 million to 
middle-income countries; and $2,200 million to rich countries for their 
respective projects. 

World Bank’s utility is affected by a number of factors. First, the 
third of the world comprised of Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Republic of China and a number of other countries are not covered 
by it. It is, therefore, wrong to call it World Bank. Second, it has not 
made many significant strides in thé direction of developing countries’ 
industrialisation. For the same reason the developing countries have been 
insisting on establishing a new specialized agency of the United Nations 
to promote industrial development. Third, the tendency of Capital- 
subscribing countries in the World Bank to dictate terms to the developing 
countries has made the World Bank more politically orientated. The 
World Bank should be made more universal and rid of ideological bias. 
Its foundation should be erected afresh by arousing the confidence of the 
developing countries. i 


(viii) Regional Economic Commissions 


Regional Economic Commissions, forming a part of the United 
Nations system, have furthered the economic development by helping to 
concentrate on specific economic problems of their regions by preparing 
analytical studies, seeking causes and solutions, formulating recommenda- 





8. From the text of the special Lecture by Mr. Cedric Day, Deputy Regional 
Representative of the FAO on the “‘Pre-requsites of International Action on the 
Food Front” delivered at the Indian School of International Studies, New 
Delhi on 24, August 1966. 
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tions, and by helping Governments to implement these recommendations. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and Far East (ECAFE) is regar- 
ded as the “economic parliament” of Asia. One of the significant projects 
undertaken by ECAFE has been to promote the development of lower 
basin of the great Mekong River. It is on the verge of pre-investment stage. 
Mekong riparians include Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Vietnam. The 
project covers the'fields of irrigation, flood control, navigation and electric 
power and is designed to change the face of South-East Asia. Amongst 
other things, ECAFE actively helped the growth of small-scale industries, 
mobilisation of domestic capital, urbanisation and housing schemes. ` 

Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) is assisted in its work by 
the various specialized agencies of the United Nations. Key areas of its 
work have been training of manpower, agriculture, industry, transport, 
natural resources, trade, monetary and fiscal problems and the realization 
of development plans. Economic survey of West and South Africa and 
preliminary survey of inland transport in West Africa have already been 
completed. An African trade fair was also arranged. Arrangements are 
underway for a joint WMO/ECA team to prepare the enV SES tases logs 
survey of Lake Victoria Catchment. 

Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) proved equally 
useful and is a significant factor in integrating Central America as a 
homogenous economic unit. 


(ix) United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
is the result of Economic and Social Council Resolution 1785 (XVII) of 
8 December 1962. It has been made a permanent organ of the General 
Assembly. The Conference primarily aims at increasing trade between 
the developed and the developing countries in primary commodities as well 
as in semi-manufactured goods, so as to ensure a rapid expansion of their 
export earnings. The UNCTAD helped to identify the developing coun- 
tries and fostered closer cooperation amongst them. 


Limitations to the Role of the UN and its Allied Organs 


The few examples discussed above are certainly not comprehensive. 
The nature of these programmes undoubtedly is very general. Indeed when 
we contrast the scale of these operations with the dimensions of the problems 
they seek to tackle, the UN’s efforts to help the developing countries are 
strikingly modest. While it is very easy to dismiss them as inconsequential, 
we may perhaps be nearer to truth if we judge their utility in the context in 
which they are operating. In other words, an appreciation of the limits to 
the role of the United Nations in the field of economic and social develop- 
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ment is essential before we conclude on their ultimate usefulness. 

It may be only a truism to point out that the willingness of the various 
states to participate in the cooperation programmes launched under the 
auspices of the UN is mainly conditioned by their own national interest. 
Both the United States of America and the USSR have shown greater ala- 
crity to extend aid to the needy countries through bilateral agreements 
rather than through the channels of the UN. For, this is admittedly a 
process to wield more influence on recipient countries. This is also true 
of all the other well-developed countries. The reluctance of the developed 
countries to boost up the social and economic development of the world 
through United Nations is evidenced by the fact that the call that they 
should contribute to UN programmes, one per cent of their gross national 
income, remains unanswered. 

The ideological rift between the Eastern and Western blocs in the 
United Nations greatly undermined the utility of the functionalist 
approach. Marxists believe that the elimination of capitalism is the 
only panacea to the present suffering in the developing countries and 
that the development of heavy industry is the key to economic indepen- 
dence. On this score they insist that industry should be the focal point of 
all technical assistance. The Western approach, however, favours concen- 
tration on agricultural development and light industries. This approach. 
is based on the conviction that the developing countries lack sufficient phy- 
sical resources, technical know-how and administrative experience to embark 
npon ambitious plans like heavy industries. The Soviet Union’s non- 
cooperation with most of the UN programmes in the field also stems from 
its suspicion that these programmes are only a cover used by the capi- 
talist countries to infiltrate the national sovereignty and the revolutionary 
spirit of the socialist and developing countries. 

Lack of proper funds to execute effectively the development projects 
is another unfortunate element. As David Owen, Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Board, admitted: ‘The area of need is so 
immense that the resources of the Expanded Programme have had to be 
extremely and indeed painfully, thinly spread. In most countries they 
have formed only a small part of total external aid, and a far smaller part 
still of the total development effort.” ® 

A similar frustration was expressed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Children’s fund : 

“While aid from the Fund continues to be highly effective in many 
areas, it clearly does not have sufficient resources to carry out fully its vital 
role in the Development Decade.” 

The paucity of resources detracted the value of the UN programmes, 
for they have to stop at the stage of ‘noting’, ‘studying’ or ‘considering’ 
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the particular problems. They hardly come into grips with the real issues 
involved in the task of economic and social reconstruction of the develop- 
ing countries. 


Conclusion 


The United Nations through its allied organs stich as WHO, UNESCO 
and UNICEF has made a modest effort to reach the common man by col- 
laborating with local institutions like hospitals, schools and colleges. 
The present role of the United Nations in the development of the developing 
nations, however, is limited by a number of considerations. Consequently, 
it has failed, so far, to provide any real direction to the developing nations 
in their national economies. While it is essential to stress that the United 
Nations can only supplement and not supplant the national efforts, there 
is an obvious need and scope for it to make its presence felt. This might 
mean more resources and funds. The United Nations should explore all 
means to acquire independent economy. One such possibility might be 
the assumption of administration over Antarctica and issuing licenses to 
parties interested in scientific exploration. 

Further, the United Nations’ role would be rent with real life if the 
great powers endeavonr, as Alvin Z, Robinstein puts it, “to transform cold 
war into a competitive economic struggle.” 

The United Nations, in the ultimate analysis, only by shaping and 
sharing the aspirations of all the peoples of world, could live up to the de- 
termination expressed in its preamble “‘to save the sticceeding generations 
from the scourge of war.” 
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Ghana: Under Nkrumah and After 
The Coup 


Ramesh Jaura 


GHANA which made its mark on history under the stewardship of 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah till the so-called February 24 revolution last year, 
had become independent on March 6, 1957. Though neither very populous 
nor large in area, its impact was as much a result of its being the first inde- 
pendent black African State as of the charismatic personality of its former 
President and its essential concomitant the concept of ‘African 
nationalism’ he propagated. 

In this former British colony of the Gold Coast and incorporating 
the UN Trust Territory of British Togoland, striking political changes 
were wrought within a few years of independence. Ashanti separatism 
which threatened in [957 to split the nation, had been largely dissipated by 
1963. The State was not merely held together but was consolidated by 
a single radical socialist party whose authority extended over the entire 
country, taking into its fold the farmer, youth and labour movements. 

On July 1, 1960 following a national plebiscite, the new republican 
.constitution came into force assigning broad powers to Dr. Nkrumah as 
both Head of the Stateand Government. Ghanaunder its ‘Redeemer’ 
underwent two major internal political crises, The announcement of 
an austerity budget which included a compulsory saving scheme in Sep- 
tember [96] touched off a strike of railway, harbour and bus workers. 
The strike was soon brought to an end with an iron hand. In August 
1962 an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Dr. Nkrumah led to the 
imposition of a state of emergency in Accra and the arrest of several 
luminaries in the governing party. These measures put an end for the 
next few years to overt anti-Nkrumah disturbances, 

In retrospect, however, it would appear that all was not well with 
the ambitious regime of Dr. Nkrumah. The two years preceding the coup 
were crucial for the country. Though free of the virus of tribalism, it 
was plagued with a high degree of Western hostility as the consequence 
of Dr. Nkrumah’s vision of a socialist state. Little aid from the Western 
sources fell into the country’s coffers. These sources in turn were com- 
mitted to puncture the eminence and respect Dr. Nkrumah had come 
to command in the Afro-Asian world and the socialist countries. 
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There were also hurdles partly as a result of the built-in bias of 
world trade and payments against primary producers. What further 
intensified the problem was his wish to bring the ‘promised land’ to 
the péople at the very beginning. Inadequacies in planning, coordination 
and execution were, not surprisingly, overlooked. 

Since independence Ghana had relied on subsistence farming and 
export of cocoa which in 1957 was touching the record level in world 
market price. The development of the economy was thus hinged on to 
a single crop. Cocoa farmers were encouraged by a system of price 
support to increase their production threefold, from 1957 to 1965. Al- 
though Ghana’s output rose from 30 to 40 per cent of world production 
‘in the seven years to mid-1965, world output during that period also 
doubled. This caused a striking fall in cocoa price from £ 352 a ton, the 
world average for 1958, tothe low of £85 a ton by July 1965. The entire 
economy of the country, consequently, suffered a setback in so far as 
‘the assumption that Ghana could go on selling its increased output at 
£200 a ton, was proved unreal, The fact that world price had averaged 
at that level in two years since 1960 provided no basis for the unrealis- 
tic assumption. l 

The foreign exchange reserves fell from £195 million in 1957 to 
£45 million in 196! and according to the International Monetary Fund, 
‘virtually disappeared by 1966. What speeded up the process of running 
‘downhill was the neglect of the rest of agriculture. With the decline 
in world prices, Ghana’s export earning became stuck at about £115 mil- 
lion a year from 1959 onwards. But there was a 70 per cent increase in 
imports which went up to £160 million between 1957-1965. The steep 
rise was partly due to the essential increase in the increased import of capi- 
tal goods and in part due to the inflationary measures being resorted 
to. It was also because of the 30 per cent increase in population over the 
nine years which was not matched by the 25 per cent rise in national 
-income and food production. 

Dr. Nkrumah’s passion for turning his dream into reality, however, 
blind-folded him to the speed with which the economic situation was 
deteriorating. Even persistent deficits on the balance of payments from 
1959 onwards did not result in restraining investment in slow-yielding 
schemes and others which were uproductive from a purely economic 
point of view. 

To stave off the possibility of a crisis of confidence among the people 
the regime fell on suppliers’ credits, This provided the much-wonted 
inroads to foreign private firms who were sitting on the-fence to cash 
in on Ghana’s troubles, Even ideas which had no relevance to the coun- 
-try’s development were sold to the regime by foreign salesmen. Bribes 
were lavished to Nkrumah’s associates who vied for the President’s 
praise. (Some of these were noné-too-sad to change coats overnight, 
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while others felt relieved when the new regime had completed investi- 
gations and let them free. The twenty-mile motorway from Accra to 
the industrial steel town of Tema, built by Parkinson Howard, British 
engineering contractors, is a monument to its salesmen’s skill in per- 
suading the party bosses into accepting bribes so that they could get 
the green signal. 

Once the country was opened up to private foreign investors, they 
started shying away on the pretext of increasing difficulties to repatriate 
dividends from 1962 onwards. The rich harvest of their labours however 
continued to flow into the pipeline controlled by the parent bodies. 
Different means were employed to ensure this. Some foreign companies 
raised the prices of goods shipped to their Ghanaian subsidiaries. This 
expedient of recovery could no longer be used by 1965 as Ghana’s foreign 
currency sources had dried up and remittances were becoming impossi- 
ble. 

Forced by the crisis situation economy faced in 1965, Dr. Nkrumah 
called in the Internatioal Monetary fund and the World Bank. That the 
idia was distasteful to the regine was reflected in a budget speech by 
Finance Minister Amoako-Atta two days before the February coup, 
where he reiterated the ‘ideological difference’ with the world Bank. 
At this juncture in Ghana’s history while its ‘Redeemer’ was on 
his way to Peking last February, four soldiers and four police officers 
put General Joseph Ankrah at the head of the new government. It was 
a bloodless coup compared with similar army take-overs in other 
African countries. The reins of power passed into the hands of the 
National Liberation Council without more than twelve lives having 
been lost. 

No tears seem to have been shed for the fallen leader who had failed 
the people in bringing the country out of a critical economic situation, 
chose to prolong his stay in Peking and later accepted Guinea’s invita- 
tion to stay at Conakry. 

Meanwhile, the new regime is engaged in cross-examining the ex- 
President’s followers. Several enquiry commissions have been set up 
for this purpose. Though some of the followers are in custody, others 
are awaiting trial. Certain others who have been released are ‘‘keeping 
quiet” in their villages. Mr. Alex Quaison-Sackey, once Dr. Nkrumah’s 
ambassador at the U.N. is a market analyst for prospective investors. 
Mr. Sam Morris, the Trinidad confidant of the former President who was 
with him at Peking at the time of the coup, is running a Chinese restaurant : 
The Mandarin Club. 

The speedy desertion by the followers of the former President for 
the time being in view of the existing ban on political parties, however, 
can hardly by construed as the absence of any threat to General Ankrah’s 
government. A recent official announcement at Accra that the NLC 
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had unearthed a plot to overthrow the government should be an eye- 
opener to diehrds. i 

Thė weakness of the new regime lies in the fact that it is as partisan- 
minded as Dr. Nkrumah’s government. Most of the NLC members are 
supporters of the former United Party which is more or less a conglo- 
meration of all the anti-Nkrumah elements. While the Chairman ef the 
‘political committee, Mr. Edward Akufo-Addo, is one of the judges sacked 
by the former President for being a United Party supporter before he 
“went to the bench, its deputy chairman, Dr. Kofi Busia is also a United 
Party leader who was exiled during Dr. Nkrumah’s regime. 

Moreover, the Sandhurst-trained men and their style is a source of 
resentment to many in the country. General Ankrah is considered to 
be an embodiment of traditionalist outlook. The London Economist 
(August 6, 1966) described his “fondness for quoting Churchill and for 
drawing lessons from tribal folklore”. Like the soldiers the members 
of the civilian political committee are ‘‘British born and bred”. Having 
escaped insults and deprivations of black immigrants’ life in London and 
the ‘‘arrogance of white settlers at home”, they have hardly anything 
in common with the ‘natives’ of Ghana. Most of them are the Ashanti 
and Ewe and not many are Fanti or Ngima. Dr. Nkrumah’s regime drew 
most of its strength from the latter two tribes. 

Another potential source of threat to General Ankrah’s regime 
springs from its policy of undoing the ex-President’s efforts at detribal- 
-ising the country. Tribalism is not in itself one of the problems that fester 
the body-politic of Ghana. The restoration to tribal chiefs some of the 
influence they commanded earlier might be an expedient for the new 
regime, there are chances however of its boomeranging on the present 
rulers.. ; 

in addition there are certain low-level political trends in the country 
which should be watched carefully. The United Party of late Dr. 
J.B. Danquah whom Dr. Nkrumah imprisoned and permitted to languish 
.and die in gaol, is only theoretically non-existent. The party was banned 
by the last regime and no doubt has suffered because of the ban on politi- 
cal activity. The fact that members of the civilian political committee 
set up by the NLC owed allegiance to it may have none-too-good results 
for the present regime in the long run. One process of political emas- 
_culation by keeping these elements under its thumb would not ease the 
dreary sojourn of the new regime. Already an older group of people 
-who suffered jail or went into exile are trying to promote Professor Kofi 
Busia’s leadership. The younger people in the party are however look- 
ing for a more radical leader. A former follower of Dr. Nkrumah 
Mr. Ben Bentum is often mentioned in this context. 

Another trend in the low-key is the efforts at reviving the labour 
movement. To this end Ben Bentum is working. Some of the Conven- 
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tion People’s Party moderates have thrown in their lot with the Finance 
Minister under Dr. Nkrumah, Mr. Komla Gbedemah who fled to Switzer- 
land in 1961. The demand for General Ankrah to slip into civil clothes 
retaining the garb of the National Liberation Council is also gaining ground. 

That the General is aware of these low-level trends on the political 
landscape of Ghana which will have a significance of the highest level is- 
indicated by his desire that the four soldiers and four police offiers of the 
present NLC rule for two years. By then he wishes to set the economy 
right. There is also a talk about drawing up of a Constitution modelled 
in some respects on the U.S. Constitution with its built-in checks, in the 
meantime. To impart it the colour of a mandate of the people, it would 
be submitted to referendum. . 

Among the key men on the NLC is General Kotoka who engineered 
and led the coup. That General Ankrah was made head of the govern- 
ment should not be surprising as he is widely respected by the troops. 
Another powerful man on the NLC is one who is credited with a more 
sensitive feeling for the Ghanaian pulse than the other men in the mili- 
tary junta, Mr. Harlet, the commissioner of police. By far the most thrust- 
ful among Ghana’s rulers is the thirty-year old Colonel Afrifa. 

This youngest man in the ruling group is a strong supporter of the 
idea of civilians being associated with the Government’s decision-making 
machinery, as fast as possible. Evidence is not lacking to show his suc- 
cess with his colleagues in this regard. From the start the new regime 
has made decisions on policy recommendations from the civilian commit- 
tees, like Mr. Omaboe’s committee, which have been carried out by 
the civil service. In addition, two important changes have been 
introduced since June last. Ministerial responsibilities have been given to 
individual members of the NLC without any ministerial titles. A nine- 
teen-member political committee has been appointed with a view to make 
recommendations on various aspects of government policy. It is not 
known whether its recomendations will be made public. 

The new measures are certainly a step towards civilian participation 
in the decision-making process of the government. The arrangement 
will, however, be tested only when things go wrong and the going 
gets tougher. Will the ‘soldiers, then, blame each other? The 
answer cannot be easily predicted. The probability of such a situation, 
however, cannot be ruled out in view of the behind-the-scene activity 
that characterised the appointment of the committee which was in the 
making since February. If “blood, toil, tears and sweat’’ that have been 
offered to the Ghanaians prove all but endurable, the “‘traditionalist and 
professional elite” which constitute a majority in the NLC and the poli- 
tical committee will be held responsible. The road to nermalcy in Ghana 
being long and dreary through the woods where its economy is sojour- 
ning, a large-scale populist challenge cannot be ruled out. 
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Shorn of its trappings by abandoning pan-Africanism which was the 
key-note of Dr. Nkrumah’s ‘promised land’, the new regime is already 
running into difficulties for what to the younger generation specially 
is “‘kowtowing to the West and the sinister IMF”. The sale of national 
companies to private businessmen is considered a betrayal of socialism 
and economic independence, Their feelings were recently voiced by 
Mr. K.A. Gbedemah, the former Finance Minister who broke with 
Dr. Nkrumah in 1961 : “We are now back where we were when we were 
ruled by a Governor-in-Council: we have to win our independence all 
over again.” 

The new rulers of Ghana evidently recognise the dangers 
Mr. Gbedemah, whose skill as a Finance Minister was greatly appreciated 
in and outside Ghana, poses to them. Ideals of ex-President’s CPP, he 
seems to be working for, have considerable popular appeal. Even the 
country’s businessmen support him: though the professional men dis- 
trust him for being Nkrumah’s associate at one time. 

In a bid to cool tempers which could as well fan the country-wide 
fire, the Czechs, Poles and the Hungarians have been allowed to stay in 
their jobs to assist the country’s technical development. Chinese, 
Russians and East Germans have been thrown out for their alleged close 
association with Dr. Nkrumah’s secret police. The fanfare surrounding 
OAU meetings at Accra is being substituted by the controversial trade 
fairs like the one held in January. The vision of a United States of 
Africa has its mini-substitute in establishing relations with Togo and 
Volta. Besides, closed borders with the two countries have been opened 
and negotiations are underway for the sale of electricity to Togo. 

With over 298-million dollar short-term debts out of a total of 
119 million dollars of obligations, supply credits alone totalling 514°5 
million dollar in a country whose budget runs only upto 559°7 million 
dollars, and a mounting challenge from the ex-CPP as also the younger 
generation, the present regime will have a none-too-smooth sailing. 


Neo-Colonialism -The Invisible 
Government 


V.P. Luthera 


Dr. Kwame Nxruman’s Neo-Colonialism—The Last Stage of Imperialism 
is a classic statement on the nature and machinations of neocolonialism. 
After this work it was not surprising that the neo-colonialist forces cons- 
pired so soon to throw him out of power in his own country. That a 
man who had devoted so much of his time to the study of neo-colonialism 
became himself a prey to itindicates how subtle are its ways and how 
widespread are its tentacles. 

What is neo-colonialism and how does it differ from the old colonia- 
lism ? “The essence of neo-colonialism,”’ says Dr. Nkrumah, “‘is that the 
State which is subject to it is, in theory, independent and has all the trap- 
pings of international sovereignty. In reality its economic system and thus 
its political policy is directed from outside.” The aim of neo-colonialism 
is the same as that of old colonialism, that is, the exploitation and plunder 
of the national resources of the colonised. But whereas previously it was 
done through “naked colonialism’’, now it is sought to be achieved through 
other methods while “‘at the same time talking about ‘freedom’ ”. 

Naked colonialism was in vogue during the period preceding World 
War I. Before World War I the aims and forms of the old colonial system 
and imperialism were determined by the unquestioned dominance of capi- 
talism as a world system and a ruthless struggle between the imperialist 
powers themselves for the acquisition of new colonies or the repartitioning 
of the existing colonies, which could serve as the suppliers of raw materials 
and markets for their manufactured goods. The usual method of achiev- 
ing this aim was military campaigns against the peoples of the areas to be 
colonised, their forcible suppression and the occupation of their territory. 

The emergence of a strong socialist world system playing a decisive role 
in international affairs, however, made a breach into the unquestioned do- 
minance of capitalism as a world system. Also, during the period between 
the two world wars, the national liberation movements in Asia and else- 
where gained tremendous strength and the anti-colonial and anti-imperialist 
forces consolidated themselves as a powerful front on an international level. 
The combined strength of the world socialist system and the national libera- 
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tion movements made it impossible for imperialism to continue to retain 
the existing-colonies or to acquire more through the traditional method of 
the use of military force. As this trend became dominant, old colonialism 
gradually went underground and embryonic forms of underground colo- 
nialism or neo-colonialism began to emerge in the colonial policy of the 
imperialist powers. The colnies were one by one granted formal political 
independence. But in reality, the imperial powers, wherever possible, 
sought to preserve and strengthen their foothold in the former colonies 
through neo-colonialism. 
` The main theme of neo-colonialism is to keep the former colonies 
tied up with the chariot of the finance capital of the former colonial power 
-by making use of the old political, economic, financial, cultural and 
military connections, though, a former colonyin due course may change 
-its master and come under the control of another neo-colonialist master. 
By remaining so tied up the former colony not only continues to serve as 
the supplier of raw materials and a market for the manufactured goods of 
. its neo-colonialist master but the tie also prevents it from taking any other 
path of economic development than the capitalist path. 

Dr. Nkrumah enumerates several manifestations of neo-colonialist 
penetration. But a more exhaustive list is available from a resolution on 
neo-colonialism, adopted by the Third All African People’s Conference 
held at Cairo in 1961. Among others, the resolution lists the following 
manifestations: f 


(i) Installation of puppet governments by stooges, chiefs, reac- 
tionary elements, or corrupted civil or military functionaries ; 

(ii) Regrouping of states, before or after independence by an im- 
perial power in federation or communities linked to that im- 
perial power; f l 

(iii) Balkanisation as a deliberate political fragmentation of states 
by creation of artificial entities; 

. (iv) The economic entrenchment of the colonial power before in- 
dependence and the continuity of economic dependence after 
formal recognition of national sovereignty: 

(v) Integration into colonial economic blocs ; 

(vi) Economic infiltration by a foreign power after independence, 
through capital investments, loans and monetary aids, tech- 
nical experts or unequal concessions; 

(vii) Direct monetary dependence, as in those emergent independent 
states whose finances remain in the hands of and directly con- 
trolled by colonial powers; 

(viii) Military bases sometimes introduced as scientific research 
stations or training schools, introduced either before inde- 
pendence or as a condition for independence, 
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But the most dangerous and effective channel of neo-colonialist pene- 
tration and control is the “phenomenon dubbed ‘The Invisible Govern- 
ment’ arising from Wall Street’s connection with the Pentagon”. Dr. 
Nkrumah holds United States as foremost among the neo-colonialist powers 
which controls and runs this Invisible Government with its world-wide net- 
work. He quotes from another work? and it is necessary to reproduce the 
quotation here : 


“The Invisible Government...is a loose amorphous grouping 
of individuals and agencies drawn from many parts of the 
visible government. It is not limited to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, although the CIA is at its heart. Nor is it 
confined to the nine other agencies which comprise what is 
known as the intelligence community : the National Security 
Council, the Defence Intelligence Agency, the National Se- 
curity Agency, Army Intelligence, Navy Intelligence and 
Research, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. i 

“The Invisible Government includes also many other units 
and agencies, as well as individuals, that appear outwardly 
to be a normal part of the conventional government. Iteven 
encompasses business firms and institutions that are seemingly 
private. 

“To an extent that is only beginning to be perceived, this sha- 
dow government is shaping the lives of 190,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. An informed citizen might come to suspect that the 
foreign policy of the United States often works publicly in 
one direction and secretly through the Invisible Govern- 
ment in just the opposite direction. 

“This Invisible Government is a relatively new institution. It 
came into being as a result of two related factors: the rise of the 
United States after World War II to a position of pre-eminent 
world powers, and the challenge to that power by Soviet 
Communism... : 

“By 1964 the intelligence network had grown into a massive 
hidden apparatus, secretly employing about 200,000 persons 
and spending billions of dollars a year.” 

There can hardly be two opinions about the existence of the Invisible 
Government. Recently, the New York Times has provided much more in- 
formation about it. The agencies through which this Invisible Govern- 
ment operates internationally are also listed in the All African People’s 
Conference resolution. Among others they are: 


(i) Embassies and missions; 
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(ii) Foreign and U.N. technical assistants ; 
(iii) Advisors in armed forces and police; 
(iv) Representatives from imperial and colonial countries under 
the cover of religious, moral, cultural, trade union, youth and 
- philanthropic organisations; and 
(v) puppet governments. 


This being the modus operandi of neo-colonialism, it is obvious that, 
as Dr. Nkrumah says, it is the worst form of imperialism and is even more 
dangerous than its predecessor colonialism. “For those who practise it, 
he says, “it means power without responsibility and for those who suffer 
from it, it means exploitation without redress. In the days of old-fashioned 
colonialism, the imperial power had at least to explain and justify at home 
the actions it was taking abroad. In the colony those who served the rul- 
ing imperial power could at least look to its protection against any violent 
move by their opponents. With neo-colonialism neither is the case.” 

What are the foundations of neo-colonialism ? According to Dr. 
Nkrumah the foundations of Neo-colonialism are the same as that of old 
colonialism. Neo-colonialism like colonialism is an “attempt to export 
the social conflicts of the capitalist countries...Marx predicted that the 
growing gap between the wealth of the possessing classes and the workers 
it employs would ultimately produce a conflict fatal to capitalism in each 
individual capitalist state... This conflict between the rich and the poor has 
now been transferred on to the international scene...The temporary suc- 
cess of this policy can be seen in the ever widening gap between the richer 
and the poorer nations of the world.” Colonies have been regarded as a 
source of wealth which could be used to mitigate the class conflicts in the 
capitalist. states. After the World War II it became impossible to continue 
naked colonial regimes. Therefore, the system of neo-colonialism was 
substituted. As before, under colonialism, there now exist increased neo- 
colonialist rivalries between the great powers. Previously there was a 
redistribution of colonies through colonial wars. Now the neo-colonialist 
powers compete for the possession of the neo-colonialist state through the 
invisible governments and through manoeuvres and coups d'etat etc. 
“However little real power the government of a neo-colonialist State may 
possess, it must have, from the very fact of its nominal independence, a 
certain area of manoeuvre. It may not be able to exist without a neo- 
colonialist but it may still have the ability to change masters.” 

` However, neo-colonaialism is the last stage of imperialism and is 
not likely to survive for long. Like colonialism, it too has its own internal 
contradictions which make its doom certain. “In order to make it attractive”, 
says Dr. Nkrumah, “to those upon whom it is practised it must be shown 
as capable of raising their living standards, but the economic object of neo- 
colonialism is to keep those standards depressed in the interest of the de- 
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veloped countries”. The principal instrument which neo-colonialists use 
to give the pretence of participation in the raising of living standards of those 
neo-colonised is ‘aid’. But the ‘aid’ from the capitalist countries is merely 
a “revolving credit, paid by the neo-colonial master, passing through the 
neo-colonialist state and returning to the neo-colonial master in the form 
of increased profits’’. 

Dr. Nkrumah counsels both the neo-colonialists and the people under 
neo-colonialist subjugation. To the neo-colonialists his counsel is that 
though at present the system of neo-colonialism is serving them admirably 
its sure doom will in the long run be catastrophic for them. “How it should 
be brought to an end is a problem that should be studied, above all, by the 
developed nations of the world, because it is they who will feel that full 
impact of the ultimate failure. The longer it continues the more certain it 
is that its inevitable collapse will destroy the social system of which they 
have made it a foundation”. To the people who are fighting against neo- 
colonialism his counsel is to fight it resolutely. This is a counsel which 
deserves special attention in India, where there is much talk of neo-colonia- 
lism but not much awareness of its machinations and channels through 
which it is trying to spread its tentacles, even among quarters which ought 
to know. “The danger to world peace”, says Dr. Nkrumah, “springs not 
from the action of those who seek to end neo-colonialism but from the 
inaction of those who allow it to continue”. Neo-colonialism does not 
reflect the strength of imperialism but its weakness. It indicates that im- 
perialism is no longer able to rule openly by the old methods and has there- 
fore been compelled to go underground. As such ıt can be defeated. For- 
tunately, the socialist countries are there to support the struggle against neo- 
colonialism. The existence of socialist nations makes it impossible for the 
neo-colonialists “to enforce the full rigour of the neo-colonialist system”. 

Dr. Nkrumah’s monumental work is divided into eighteen chapters 
apart from the Introduction, Conclusion, Bibliography and Index. The 
chapters are : (1) Africa’s Resources, (2) Obstacles to Economic Progress, 
(3) Imperialist Finance, (4) Monopoly Capitalism and the American Dollar, 
(5) The Truth Behind the Headlines, (6) Primary Resources and Foreingn 
Interests, (7) The Oppenheimer Empire, (8) Foreign Investment in South 
African Mining, (9) Anglo-American Corporation Limited, (10) The Dia- 
mond Groups, (11) Mining Interests in Central Africa, (12) Companies and 
Combines, (13) The Tin, Aluminium and Nickel Giants, (14) Union Miniere 
de Haut Katanga, (15) Economic Pressures in the Congo Republic, (16) 
Monetary Zones and Foreign Banks, (17) New Industries : The Effects on 
Primary Producing Countries, and (18) The Machinations of Neo-Colo- 
nialism. The major part of the work is thus devoted to study neo- 
Colonialism in Africa. But the Introduction, Chapter 18 and the Conclu- 
sion deal with neo-colonialism in general and provide a very penetrating 
analysis of the problem. 





DISCUSSION 


The Neglected Aspect of Poveion Policy 


Saraswati Singh 


Ever since the awareness of the psychological dimension of internatio- 
nal politics, most of the governments have made systematic efforts to carry 
educational and cultural programmes abroad. Efforts have been made at 
the international organizational level also to mould the minds of men 
in the direction of world peace, as the now famous words of the consti- 
tution of UNESCO phrased it : ‘‘Since war begins in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed”’. 
This wave of educational and cultural activities at the international poli- 
tical level, however, has not been matched by a commensurate upsurge 
of literature on the subject. Consequently, literature on the impor- 
tance of cultural and educational affairs in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of foreign policy is few and far between. It is only very recently 
that some books have appeared, which include Blum’s Cultural Relations 
and U.S. Foreign Policy, Coomb’s The Fourth Dimension of Foreign Policy, 
Klinberg’s Human Dimension in International Relations, Thomson and 
Laves’ Cultural Relations and U.S. Foreign Policy, and most recently 
Frankel’s The Neglected Aspect of Foreign Affairs. Since the latter book 
is the most thoughtful and comprehensive treatment of the subject to 
date, it is particularly important. The book, though devoted to the 
discussion of American educational and cultural policy abroad, is not 
without relevance to other countries also. 

It is the quest for ‘‘first principles’? which distinguishes Frankel’s 
treatment of American cultural and educational policy abroad. His criticism 
ofthe current programme, such as its irrational administrative arrange- 
ments and its confusion of purpose, are not unique, nor are his recommen- 
dations for improvement, such as the upgrading of those concerned with 
cultural and educational affairs and the improvement of communications | 
between the public and the private sectors. It is the principles upon 
which his criticisms and his recommendations are based that are the im- 
portant part of his book. 

Frankel does not delineate first principles, though, but only first 
assumptions. His failure to demonstrate what is and should be the con- 
tribution of cultural and educational programs to foreign policy under- 
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lines the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of making such a demonstra- 
tion. 

One cannot assert that any aspect of foreign policy is “neglected” 
without first examining the general ends of the foreign policy itself and 
the range of means for achieving them. On this matter, Frankel does 
more assuming than examining. He states: 

No civilized man loyal to human ideals, of aware of the complexi- 
ties and possibilities of the present century, can accept less than 
the goal of a peaceful world respectful of diversity. (P. 82) 

This may or may not be true. lt is nicely put, but it is still an assump- 
tion on Frankel’s part and it is not examined. It is, though, used as :a 
basis for more assumptions: 

It may be taken for granted... that the promotion of ‘‘good 
will’ and ‘‘understanding’’ among nations is a legitimate objec- 
tive of United States foreign policy, and that its adoption is.a 
matter of elementary prudence. And it is also reasonable to 
assume, in general, that programs to promote personal contact 
and communications among selected citizens of different nations 
are instruments that can further the achievement of this objec- 
tive. (P. 82. Emphases added) 7 

What Frankel ‘‘takes for granted’’ and ‘‘assumes”’ are the first prin- 
ciples which are in need of examination. 

It is probably a fact, though, that most Americans accept the goal 
of a peaceful world respectful of diversity. Accepting this “‘principle’’, 
we can look at Frankel’s examinaticn of second principles, as it were. 
How is it that, with this goal in mind, educational and cultural pregrams 
are to be ‘“‘tools of United States national policy ” ? 

Frankel assures us that 

if we leave purely humanitarian consideration aside, there is no 
readily apparent reason, so long as the present system of sove- 
reign states exists, why the United States Government should 
spend money or use the energies and talents of any of its citi- 
zens in programs that do the United States no definite good. 
(P. 86. Emphasis added) 

With this proviso, Frankel asserts that 

the United States as a nation and a member of world civilization 
has an unquestionable interest in educational and cultural 
programs abroad. It has this interest in part becalige such 
programs contribute to a more favorable ‘‘image’’ and make 
it more likely that United States political policies will succeed. 
But it has this interest as well because American educational, 
scholarly, and cultural resources can make an important .con- 
tribution to the well-being and enjoyment of life for people else- 
where, and to the stability and peacefulness of their societies. 
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And it alse has this interest because other people’s intellectual 
and artistic achievements are sources from which the United 
States can draw strength and guidance. (P. 88) 

How ‘‘definite’ are these? Can it really be demonstrated that 
American culture and educational programs abroad have contributed 
to the success of her political policies ? Had the United states never 
engaged in cultural and educational programs, could it be shown that 
people elsewhere would have enjoyed life less than they have, cor that they 
would be less well than they are? Or that their societies would be less 
stable and peaceful than they are? And how can it be shown that, in 
its relations with other nations, the United States has drawn ‘‘strength 
and guidance” from the intellectual and artistic achievements of others? 
That cultural and educational programs make these contributions to 
American foreign policy (or to the ‘humanitarian considerations’? which 
were allegedly set aside) is possible, but no more. It is certainly not 
“definite”. 

If Frankel’s book is not the statement of first (or second) principles 
that it sets out to be, what is it? It is, one could argue, a humane philo- 
sopher’s statement of faith in the value of intellectual pursuits for man- 
kind. In these terms, rather than in terms of foreign policy analysis, the 
book is eloquent and persuasive. , 

Frankel’s basic sentiments are in this passage: 

The pursuit of truth, the sharing of cultural achievements, and the 
effort to bring together knowledge, collective experience, 
and imagination of mankind to improve the human condition 
are all enterprises that transcend the particular purpose of 
particular ‘nations. Free trade in the arts and sciences, the 
free movement of people across borders, the free association 
of individuals with one another as individuals and not as 
members of different nations. are supreme achievements that 
are not to be justified politically. (P. 112. Emphases added) 

Frankel is callling for more attention to the educational and cultural 
activities of mankind, since he regards them as mankind’s most important 
endeavors, If he had his way, one feels, government would not be in- 
volved in the process in a political way at all. Indeed, when, at the 
end of his book, he envisions the ideal governmental role in cultural and 
educational programs, the government is not in a central position, but 
is only supporting the educational and cultural organizations which have 
formed a ‘‘semi-autonomous foundation”. 

His preoccupation with things educational and intellectual other 
than with things political is evident in his ‘‘restatement of purposes” 
which American educational and cultural programs should seek. His 
purposes are ‘ (l) the lacing together of educational systems; (2) the 
improvement of the context of communication ; (3) the disciplining and 
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extending of international Intellectual discourse; (4) international edu- 
cational development ; and (5) the furthering of educational and cultural 
relations as ends in themeselves.’’ Here one can clearly see the empha- 
sis on education and intellectuals. = 
Frankel seeks to justify the pursuit of these aims by the government 
by contending that intellectuals have a large and growing role in world 
affairs, and that their experiences in cooperating with each other will 
make for a better world politically. This, though,is an other debatable 
point. Jf intellectuals are generally significant factors in world affalrs, 
and if American cultural and educational programse an have significant 
impact on many of them, and if that impact causes them to look favorably 
on the values for which the United States stands and upon thé policies 
the United States follows in pursuit of those values, then cultural and 
educational programs ought to be supported more vigorously as a com- 
ponent of foreign policy. But, again, it is not ‘‘definite’’ that these 


_ conditions are met. 


There is however no reason, even in Frankel’s own framework, why 
the contribution of educational and cultural programs to foreign pollcy 
goals has to be ‘‘definite’’. This is the criterion of the legislator or exe- 
cutive not of an academic analyst. Frankel himself argues that the standards 
for evaluating the success of other aims of policy cannot be applied to 
educational and cultural programs, since the letter will make long-term 
contributions diffuse over the decades. This is the curious point about 
Frankel’s book. He sets out to evaluate educational and cultural poli- 
cies in the very terms in which he himself maintains they cannot be eva- 
luated, that is, in terms of ‘‘definite’” contributions. He wants to be 
hard-headed, probably because he could expect wider understanding 
and acceptance with that approach. But his subject is not susceptible 
of hard-headed analysis. 

Taken on a less hard-headed basis, the book is an eloquent contri- 
bution to the discourse on the role educational and cultural programs 
should play in foreign policy. Concrete demonstrations of the role they 
play remain to be made. It is hoped that the distinguished author of the 
book, who has now been put in position of authority in the Depart- 
ment of State, will give a practical demonstration of his cherished 
philosophic ideas, 


Book Review 





The Philosophy of Pan-Africanism edited by S. Okechukwu Mezu, Washington, 1965, 
142 pp. 


This is a collection of papers read at a seminar organised by the Association of 
African and American students at Georgetown University. It deals with the theory and 
practice of Pan-Africanism—a movement which is of special significance in the modern 
world. ‘The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the theory of Pan-Afri- 
canism, whereas Part II is mainly devoted to its functional aspect. 


. N. D. Ukachi Onyewu, in his paper ‘Pan-Africanism, a relevant utopea’, advances 
rather the oft-repeated thesis that the Pan-African Movement is relevant in the context 
of the present world situation, and more so in the African context. His main contention 
is that a political unity in Africa alone can give the meaning and content to the newly- 
won independence of African States. Another important paper in this section has been 
contributed by Jeweu R. Mazigue, a well-known authority on African history. He rightly 
contends that the new individual that is emerging in Africa “who is loyal to whole conti- 
nent as his father was to his tribe; a new man determined to be free of foreign control to 
his own people; a mind with the mastery of technology for peace sake not nuclear des- 
truction....All this will characterise the new people, the new personality which Pan- 
Africanism will reflect.” (p. 38) James T. Sabin’s paper on ‘Neo-nationalism in Africa’ 
is an attempt to examine the compatibility of emerging nationalism in Africa with Pan- 

_ Africanism. He contends that in the process of nation-building the African nationalism 
is becoming so strong that it might undermine Pan-African movement. That is why he 

‘pleads for a new principle—neo-nationalism—a principle which could transfer old sec- 
tional allegiances to a continental government, or at least succeed in identifying national 
aspirations with the African unity movement, will resolve the dual forces of nationalism 

_and Pan-Africanism”. (p. 51) The last paper in this section is contributed by Doris M. 
Hullon ‘Regional Groupings in African Unity’. The primary thesis of this paper is that 
“regional groupings should be stepping stone to the ultimate goal of unity”. (p. 53) The 
main argument which he advances in support of his thesis is that due to linguistic, cultural 
and economic diversity, there is need to strengthen the regione! groupings in Africa. 


The second part discuses the practice of Pan-Africanism. Lesbin Rubin, in his paper 
‘The Organisation of African Unity’, examines the purposes and practice of the OAU. 
He thinks that its record so far “justifies optimism as to its future”. However, the recent 
happenings in Africa, more particularly the role of the OAU in the Rhodesian crisis, do 
not go to substantiate this view. There are two more papers in this section. Doris M. 
Wull’s paper ‘Africa in the United Nations’ isan attempt to examine the role of African 
States in the United Nations. This gives a very sketchy view of the subject. He hardly 
discusses any issue in detail in which African States had played a significant role. Pablo 
Eisenberg has contributed a paper on ‘Western reactions to Pan-Afticanism’. This is an 
important paper as it deals with a subject which has not received sufficient attention of the 
students of African affairs. Analysing the reason behind the lack of understanding of 
Pan-Africanism in the West, the author rightly points out: 


“The multifarious and complex nature of Pan-Africanism and our inability ot under- 
stand its breadth and possibilities—these—then, are two of major reasons why Western 
responses to Pan-Africanism have thus far been so uncertain and tentative.” (p, 89) 
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> However, one can join issue with Eisenberg whether it is the lack of Westermunder- 
standing of the moorings of Pan-Africanism which is primarily responsible for its unsym- 
pathetic attitude to it. In point of fact, the West sees a danger to its economic hold if 
the Pan-African movement gathers momentum. For a united Africa will not simply re- 
main a producer of primary goods which helps the West in exploiting the economic re- 
sources of these countries. Thelast paper ‘The African participators in the UN Force in 
the Congo’ hasbeen contributed by Benjamin Nimer. He examines therole of the African 
States in the Congo crisis and concludes that the interna! situation and inter-African ri- 
valry was primarily responsible for the different stands which the African States took to- 
wards the Congo crisis. 


Thus the book covers almost all the major aspects of Pan-Africanism. Most of the 
papers included in this collection do not treat the subject in all its dimensions, yet at times 
they make good points. It would have been much better if at the end a summing up was 
given i by tie editor. 


R. C. Pradhan 


Politics in the Congo: Decolonisation and Independence by Crawford Young, Princeton, 
, 1965, 659 pp. 


The Republic of the Congo has attracted the attention of many scholars ever since 
its independence on June 30, 1960. However, there was still the dearth of a good book 
which really explains the genesis and nature of the Congo crisis in its historical perspective. 
Young has creditably filled up this gap by presenting a well-documented book, the present 
one. This book is different from other books on the Congo in that it attempts to examine 
the deeper connection between the political system that emerged in the independent Congo 
and its colonial past. Young himself has beautifully described the objectives of this 
study. He writes: “The object of this study is to analyse an African political system that 
slowly emerged out of the rubble of a decolonisation which went away. It aims at con- 
tributing in a small way to a comparative politics of African independence. It is concerned 
with the challenge of nation-building in Africa, the strains upon the polity today growing 
from the arbitrary entities that empire-builders of the imperial age carved out in Africa.” 


The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the philosophy cf the Bel- 
gian colonial policy and the steps taken to put it into practice. He clearly brings out how 
Belgium tried to stifle the growth of Congolese nationalism. The main instru- 
ments which were used to achieve this objective were: better economic facilities for the 
Congole.e, insulation of the Congo from the other parts of the world, denial of higher 
education to the Congolese. This policy was successful for a long time. But soon it 
proved to be outdated. Young writes: “It became clear that time was not going to be 

- limitless, that the ‘empire of silence’, would dissolve under the gradual coagulation of 

| latent nationalist forces, that African society was ceasing to be malleable clay in the hands 
of the coloniser, that a handful of African barkeep:rs could not be a black bourgeoisie vigi- 
lant to defend the colonial order. The tides of nationalism would not be reversed simply 
by building more schools and hospitals, issuing a few matriculation cards to the promi- 

- nent members of the modern elite, or admitting a few well-groomed Congolese to 
European restaurants.” (p. 57) This lack of a systematic decolonisation policy resulted 
in the bewilderness on the part of Belgium when faced with a determined bid by the 
Congolese to gain independence for them. Thus as Young rightly puts a “total colonia- 
. lism was replaced by total independence virtually overnight”, (p. 537) 
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-The second part deals with the Congolese response to Belgian colonialism. This 


-includes the portrait of the Congolese elite, an evaluation of the nature of the impact of 
” Belgian colonial policy on the Congolese population, political role of ethnicity and parti- 
-eular. organisational form taken by the nationalist movement. He successfully argues 


that the “Congolese response to colonial subjugation was intensified ethnic awareness”, 
(p.271) This affected the whole nationalist movement in the Congo as it made ethnic 
groups play a significant part in shaping the organisational aspect of the nationalist move- 


-ment. Thus the Congolese political parties were “born in an environment where the 
- nationalist awakening was very belated and had tended to be preceded by reinforcement 


of ethnic self-consciousness’’. (p. 305) Consequently, “the yanguard in militant radical 
nationalist expression was assumed by an ethnic movement”. (p,,537) 


The last section deals with the Congolese political development in the post-indepen- 


. dence period, role of th. United Nations in the Congo crisis. He is critical of the creation 


of new provinces as they have “reinforced ethnic self-awareness”. Thos. who saw support 
from without primarily responsible for the “liberation movement” in the Congo during 


. 1964 would be immensely benefited to read the last section of Young’s book which makes 


clear that the insurrection was spontaneous and was caused by the discontent of the peo- 
ple. In the end Young has given a comprehensive bibliography which will be of immense 
help to the students of Congolese affairs. Thus it can be safely said that Young’s is by far 
the most outstanding book published on the Congo in the recent years, 


`R- C. Pradhan 


` Dust Storm and Hanging Mist. Story of Birs a Munda aud his Movement by Suresh Singh. 


Published by FIRMA. K.L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1966. 208 179 pp. 
Price Rs. 30/ - 


The present century, particularly the last fifty years, has witnessed a rapid trans- 
formation of tribal societies into modern, ‘civilized’ societies. In most cases this trans- 


-formation has been a painful process. Tribal societies are closely-knit organic systems 


where even a slight change can disturb the whole system. This basic fact had not been 
fully realised by the governmental agencies which were involved in bringing about the 


. change. The authorities, no doubt with sincerety, endeavoured to bring these isolated 


but self-sufficient groupsinto the fold of the more advanced society of India. But since 


. they had no or very little knowledge of the working of the tribal systems, and were con- 


vinced of the superiority of their own society, imposed changes in the tribal groups which 
had adverse effect on them. It angered the tribal people and often this anger resulted in 
rebellion. Some of the more notable of such rebellions are the Santhal rebellion in Bihar, 
the Bhil rebellion in Khandesh and the Rampa rebellion in East Godawari district. All 
these movements can be characterised as defensive movements directed against the en- 
croachment of outsiders on their land and ecnomic resources. And almost all of them 
were a hopeless struggle of the weak and the poor, with the exception of one such 
movement that of the Mundas of the Chhota Nagpur district of Bihar, which yielded 


. some positive results in favour of the Mundas. 


The Mundas are a wel known tribe of Bihar who had a considerable amount of 
fairly fertile land at their disposal. The land-hungry peasants infiltrated into their terri- 
tory around 1870 and the Zemindari system was introduced where the Mundas were 


` forced to become tenants of non-Munda landlords. ‘About the same time Christian 


Missionaries were also operating among them, These economic and religious changes 
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had profound eff.ct upon their tribal system and their ancestral beliefs were 
shattered. This caused confusion and considerable misery among the Mundas. The 
situation was seized by an energetic young Munda named Birsa Munda who organised 
them against these outsiders. Birsa Munda witha charismatic personality become a great 
political and spiritual leader and brought the entire Munda tribe under his fold. The 
rebels operated over an area of 400 square miles, used their outmoded weapons and evolved 
their own techniques of communication with the people. They held meetings at secret 
sites,.composed prayers, and prescribed and practised rituals to destroy their enemy 
and put an end to the British Raj. But naturally they were no match to the British who 
even used their army to put them down. Yet instance. are quoted when Birsaites put 
up quite stiff resistance against the British, expressive of their contempt and defiance of 
authority of the British rulers. In the end Birsa Munda and some of his crucial followers 
were taken into imprisonment and were put to trial. But before the trial could complete 
Birsa died of cholera in the jailand this put an end to the movement. But even to this 
day’ Birsa is remembered and songs are sung in his praise. He has become a legend 
among: the Mundas. 


The whole episode has been very ably recorded and analysed by Suresh Singh in 
this book. Itis an excellent account of how the movement started, proceeded and ended, 
with references to th. authentic records. Mr. Singh has used the material available on 
this uprising.yery extensively. He has analysed the movement against its socio-econo- 
mic background and has pointed out the consequences it had on the tribal populations 
elsewhere in India. Although with the death of Birsa the movement ended, it set the 
authorities thinking and ultimately they did revise their methods in dealing with the tri- 
bals.. The Mundas were also granted certain administrative refoms as a result of their 
protest. 

Mr. Suresh Singh gives a detailed bibliography of the sources he has used and a 
rich glossary with many popular Munda songs written in priase of Birsaand the movement, 
with translations. This can be very useful to any one wishing to carry on further research 
on this great tribal uprising. One wishes there were such studies of the tribal resis- 
tance to the British Raj with a nation-wide perspective. 

Besides their political importance such movements should also be studied against 
the background of their socio-economic content and a combined methodology of his- 
torical research and anthropological field-work should be worked out to study such happe- 
nings that willshed light on the wider problems of tribal and non-tribal interactions. 


Zarina Bhatty 
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On Neo- Colonialism 


` 


Berta M. Braganza 


Tae mighty upsurge of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin Ame- 
rica and the rapid disintegration of the colonial system in its classical form 
has been the most relevant feature of the post Second World War period. 

Heroic national liberation struggles have made a wide sweep of 
colonial empires; almost the whole of Asia and the major part of Africa 
are now free of foreign political domination. 

Gone is the colossal British Empire which once spread over all conti- 
nents and corners of the globe. Beginning with India, within two decades 
540 million people of the 600 million who lived yoked to British colonial 
domination for centuries have regained their independence and sover- 
eignty. 

One of the greatest victories of the anti-colonial movement and of 
Afro-Asian-Latin American solidarity in action was the adoption by the 
U.N. General Assembly at its [5th Session on l4th December 1960 of the 
historic declaration for Granting Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples proposed by the Soviet Union, Its adoption by an overwhel- 
ming majority of 89 votes was a striking example of the new balance of 
power established in international affairs by the triumphant national 
independence movement. Very tell-tale are, on the other hand, the 
nine abstentions—U.S. A., Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, Pertugal, South 
Africa, Australia and the Dominican Republic, —the whole imperialist 
brotherhood. 

The Declaration, in its turn, lent new impetus to the anti-colonial 
struggle. Within [2 months of its adoption, 17 new African countries 
became independent and with the defeat of Salazar, with all the NATO 
armament with which he was provided by his protectors and patrons the 
last vestige of cclonialism was swept out of India. Further, Goa’s libera- 
tion inspired and enthused thefredom fighters of Angola who in its wake 
launched the first major attack against Portuguese colonialism in Africa, 
exposing the savagery and barbarity of the Portuguese colonial system to 
the gaze of the whole civilized world. 

Today, Africa where colonialism was seen in its most monstrous 
form, with the peoples of the African countries reduced to the maximum 
degree of political, social and economic backwardness and-which the impe- . 
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rialists thought they could make into their perpetual stronghold, plays 
a dominant role in the shaping of new policies in the world. 

In spite of all the victories of the anti-colonial forces, however, colo- 
nialism is not yet dead, not even in its old classical form of direct political 
and military domination. The final victory of the anti-colonial movement 
is yet to be won. Millions of people are still struggling to regain their 
lost freedom. a, 

Over and above all the misleading declarations championing free- 
dom and democracy and the hypocritical condemnation of colonialism 
and racialism, the U.S.A. and the other imperialist powers continue to put: 
up, with all the might of their armament, a strong resistance to the strug- 
gle for the liquidation of the colonial system. 

. In open defiance of the U.N. Declaration of 1960 and of the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights andthe U.N. Charter, Britain still holds in its 
grip Southern Rhodesia, Swaziland, South Yemen, Aden and the so-called 
protectorates, Oman, Malta, Mauritius, part of which has already, on 
the eve of its independence, been bought by Britain through the trea- 
cherous offices of its henchmen set up as the interim government to keep it 
as a nuclear base that it is, Fiji and other smail islands; the U.S. A. has not: 
yet given up its domination over Puerto Rico, Samoa and the Pacific is- 
lands besides Okinawa and Guantanamo which it holds as bases and which 
Japanese and the Cuban people demand back; France has yet to with- 
draw from Somaliland, the Comoro and Reunion islands ; Spain centinues 
to rule over what goes by the name cf Spanish Sahara. the Moreccan 
towns of Ceuta and Mellila, Ifni and the Canary Islands and Chafaricas off 
the coast of Morocco ; Holland still holds sway over Surinam in Central 
America ; Portegal strangles in its cclonial-fascist grasp Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese occupied Guinea, Caba Verde, San Tome and Principe, 
all in Africa, Macau in China and Timor in Indonesia ; and then there is 
South Africa with its fiendish racialist oppression, with the illegally annexed 
territory of South-West Africa. 

South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and the Portuguese colonies in Africa 
constitute the last citadel of colonialism. It would be naive to believe 
that the mulish resistance put up seemingly by the racialists of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and the fascist dictator of Portugal 
against the life and death struggle sustained by the peoples of South Africa, 
South, West Africa, Southern Rhodesia and the Portuguese colonies with 
stupendous courage and determination is put up with only the isolated 
might of that hideous trinity. The discussions and voting in the U.N. 
and in its committees and bodies, whenever the question of colonialism 
and the implementation of the historic Declaration comes up, clearly 
reveals who it is that encourages and props up those inhuman regimes, 
That stinking bulwark of .rottenness, where human respect and dignity 

. are trampled upon, the bulwark which is supposed to be defended by the 
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Vorster-Smith-Salazar trio represents the collective resistance of the 
whole imperialist co-fraternity against free Africa. 

The protection and support extended by-the U.S.A. and the other 
Western powers of the NATO alliance to Vorster, Smith and Salazar not 
only provides protection to the last remnants of classidal colonialism but 
provides safe ground.for the neo-colonialist strategy of the imperialist 
powers. The countries under Vorster, Smith and Salazar in Africa are 
not only the fortress of classical colonislism. They are the citadel of 
*neo-colonialism as well on the Affican contient. 

Just as the portuguese colonial regime in Goa, which was upheld 
with NATO guns and money to provide the imperialists led by the U.S.A. 
with a fcothold on the soil of free India for their machinations against 
‘India and the whole of South-East Asia, the Voster-Smith-Salazar front is 
the screen from behind which operates the whole neo-colonialist coterie 
in Africa. 

The suppert of the NATO powers to Salazar. with dai of war 
weapons and money to carry`on his war of genocide against the peoples 
of Angola, Mozambique, so-calied Portuguese Guinea and other African 
territories, the sly dealing with which Britain first handed over South 
Africa to the Afrikananer supremacists, then prepared the white racists 
in Southern Rhodesia for the unilateral declaration of independence and has 
paved the way for the South Africa monster to swallow her ‘‘protecto- 
rates” in southern Africa, Britain's voting in the Security Council and 
its refusal to use force against Smith to protect the rights of the vast 
majority in Rhodesia, the shameless co operation the imperialist powers 
extend to the three tyrants that cppress the African peoples of the terri- 
tories under them is all part of the neo-colonialist conspiracy. 

It is the barricade to stalk the advancing march of African freedon. 
‘It is the defance of the huge investments of the international monopo- 
lies who operate in those African territories reaping fabulous profits 
from valuable African mineral and agricultural resources and slave labour. 
It is the defence of the foreign military bases and other semi-military 
installations in the territories still fighting for freedom and in the new 
states where they were able to hand over-power to their stooges when 
‘compelled to withdraw before the onslaught of the national indepen- 
dence movement, It is the means of keeping up a constant state of fric- 
tion and insecurity forcing the independent states to. deviate: precious 
resources from their socio-economic development programmes to defence 
budgets and pave the way for their own military intervention to destroy 
them. In short, the support and protection given to the Vorster-Smith- 
Salazar regimes by the imperialists is self-protection, the protection oftheir 
own invisible presence in Africa. 

The powerful and combined impact of the debacle of colonialism 
and the.imposing reality of the rapid development and growing strength 
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of the sccialist countries has made the imperialist powers realise that 
the break-up of colonialism represent not only the isolated collapse of 
that ignominous system but the major crack in the very foundaticns of 
the capitalist system. 

They see the vast undeveloped world of their own creation, which 
is the new independent states, trying to lay the foundations of the new life 
and prosperity, the dream that inspired the immense sacrifices and suffe- 
rings invelved in their freedom struggles. 

The new states in their turn have before them, on the one hand, 
the wretched experience of their recent colonial past, founded on the 
capitalist system, which for the vast majority of their people spells out 
into ruthless exploitation and the grinding poverty, disease and igno- 
rance which they have inherited from that system. For them it signi- 
fies the loot of precious national natural resources and of their labour 
for the benefit of a few. On the other hand, is the alluring performance 
of the socialist countries with their remarkably rapid transformation of 
an equally undeveloped part cf the world into an econcmically and socially 
scund and progressive area, capable of competing and even outstripping 
the capitalist world in every sphere. 

The imperialist powers realize with dismay that the non-capitalist 
process of development is the natural course which the developing coun- 
tries are sooner or later bound to follow. They see that more and more 
countries are choosing the path trailed by the UAR, Guinea, Mali, Algeria, 
Burma, Cuba and others. Hence, their preoccupation is not only to safe- 
guard the sources of their profits but to prevent the new states from 
going the socialist way. 

Unable to contain the inevitable disintegration of the colonial sys- 
tem, aware that the old form of direct political and military domination 

. does not fit in with the times, they adopt new strategems to hold the new 

states within their economic and political sphere of influence. In other 
_words, colonialism appears in a new garb. Concealing the outer form of 
the system, neo-colonialism maintains intact the core, which is economic 
and political domination. 

Heading the perfidious neo-colonialist conspiracy is the U.S.A. pioneer 
and master in the use of crafty neo-colonialist processes, which it has for 
over a century and a half been using to enslave the peoples of Latin 
America—which Nehru so aptly entitled the “‘Invisible Empire”. 

Emerging as the supreme leader of the imperialist camp from Werld 
War ll, it has not been difficult for the U.S.A to penetrate inte what was 
before the war the exclusive field of exploitation of the European colc- 
nial powers. With the American producers of war material and Ame- 
rican finance in general coming out immensely benefitted out of the Second 
World War, U.S.A. today dominates in the economic sphere and dictates 
policies in the capitalist world, Much to their resentment, the European 
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powers, including Britain, have been forced to yield to the U.S.A. the posi- 
tions of vantage they held both in the economic and political fields in Asia 
and Africa, 

The huge investments of the U.S.A. in the developing countries ex- 
ceed those of all other countries. It isthe main dispenser of aid, whether 
economic, technical or military. It holds most of the military bases in the 
world. With its unlimited financial resources and its monster produc- 
tion of armaments, U.S.A. is the mainstay of colonialism and neo-colonia- 
lism. In fact, neo-colonialism is the chief instrument in the U.S. strategy 

-for world domination. 

The monopolies are ardent champions of colonialism, which assures 
them cheap raw materials for their industries and markets for their mer- 
chandise, They not only back the official interventionist and neo- 
colonialist policies but wield sufficient influence to formulate them. The 
monopolies having everything tc gain with the perpetuation of exploita- 
tion are the main instruments cf neo-colonialism. 

The processes of nec-colcnialism are varied and many: setting 
up of puppet regimes wherever possible, arbitrary shifting of frontiers 
and mixing up different populations to create friction, establishment of 
military alliances and bases, export and investment of private capital. eco- 
nomic, technical, cultural and military aid, unequal trade and whatever 
serves to thwart the efforts of the developing countries towards the 
building up of a national economy to consolidate their economic and poli- 
tical independence and safeguard their sovereignty. and all this under 
the guise of championing freedom and democracy, disinterested assis- 
tance and so forth. 


ECONOMIC AID 


Many of the newly-freed states, inspired by the experience and rapid 
development of the socialist countries embarked on programmes of 
planned economic development with emphasis on industrialisation, which 
would make possible the productive utilisation of their vast natura] resour- 
ces. In some of these countries as in India under the leadership of Nehru 
a state sector was created, curbs were introducted on imports and the 
private sector, a taxation policy was evolved to prevent the accumula- 
tion cf wealth in the hands cf a few in detriment of the needs of the vast 
majority. In Egypt and other African countries, in Burma, Ceylon and 
Cuba nationalisation of foreign property was resorted to to build up the 
national economy. A good many of the new states, beginning with India, 
chose the policy of non-alignment in order to pursue an independent 
domestic and foreign policy. 

A common problem, however, faced the new states. In spite of all 
their natural resources, in consequence of their very underdevelopedness, 
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they did not have the financial capacity to carry out their development 
programmes without resorting to loans and economic and technical 
assistance from the developed countries. It was inspired by this situation 
and cashing on it that the U.S.A. engendered its bait of ‘‘aid’’. Economic 
aid, the most perfidious instrument of neo-colonialism, was dangled before 
the impoverished and needy ex-colonies to the tune of anti-colonialism, 

‘tinterdependence’’, ‘‘international co-operation’ and so on. It was 

the counter-offensive of the U.S.A. against the new states daring to attack 

their undevelopedness, poverty and backwardness. 

However, even the not-too-long experience of the undeveloped 
countries has made it amply clear that imperialist ‘‘aid’’ cannot be relied 
` upon to build up the national economy capable of solving the tremendous 
` problem of stark poverty and primitive standards, the fruit of the colonial 

policy of the imperialists themselves. It has been seen that far from pro- 
moting development conducive to self-sufficiency and economic indepen- 
dence, it only promotes further dependence, enmeshing, as it does, the 
recipients into greater and more and more entangled complications. 

Imperialist aid, whether from a single source or a collective one like 
the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund. the aid ‘‘consortiums”’ 
or any other grouping has the same. objective. It is meant to protect 
foreign private capital investments, keep a hold on strategic and other 
raw materials, preserve old markets and capture new ones and, above 
all, influence the domestic and foreign policies of the recipients and keep 
them in the sphere of the economic and political influence of the capitalist 
world. In other words, imerialist ‘‘aid’’ is a means used to preserve the 
undeveloped countries in a state of perpetual providers of cheap stra- 
tegic and other raw materials and cheap labour and of dumps for expen- 
sive manufactured goods and fields for investments bringing fabulous 
profits. ; 

i U.S. aid is mainly in the form of long-term loans to be paid in do- 
ilars. They have to be spent to buy commodities on credit and bind 
the recipient to the condition of buying only American goods. 

i Far from aiding the formation of the national capital and foreign 
exchange reserves, U.S.A. and other imperialist so-called ‘‘aid’’ is a means 
for a continuous draining out of the national capital and foreign exchange 
in the form of payment of debts, high interests on loans and the huge 
proprofits made by the foreign private investots. 

An important and noteworthy fact about U.S. aid is that aid appro- 
priations, whether for economic or military aid, which look to be sup- 
reme paragons of concern for the welfare of the peoples of the new states, 
go in their major portion to the American producers and exporters of 
goods and, therefore, remain in the U.S. itself. U.S.A. aid is thus a means 

` of helping not the development of the supposedly aided countries but the 
development of the capital of the American monopolies and, in the bargain, 
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alleviating the problem of four to five million unemployed which adorns 
the society of the most affluent state of the capitalist world. 


For example, acccrding to Senator Morse in the Senate in 1962, the 
U.S. monopolies invested $8,500 million abroad between 1950-60 and with- 
drew as profits $20,500 million ! 

It must be further noted that the impression sought to be created 
that more and more capital is being exported to the developing countries 
is but an illusion. What actually happens is that the colossal profits from 
the once exported capital are re-invested as capital. Thatis, it is the 
local wealth and not foreign that is invested; and its rightful owners go 
on paying interest on it. l 

As already pointed out, aid is only a protection for the foreign mono- 
polies who exert no mean influence in the formulation of the state 
policies in their respective countries. They are the main instrument of 
interference in the domestic affairs and foreign policies of the developing 
countries. Corrupting is their mode of operation, which enables thəm 
to form powerful lobbies among the local reactionary elements, 

Aid is used by the imperialist powers to lure the new states away 
from the much more beneficial economic and technical assıstance of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. Towards that end ‘‘aid’’ 
is used sparingly to draw the local moneyed and reactionary elements 
into the neo-colonialist conspiracy, to set up puppet regimes and boost 
local capitalism. 

All, even the foulest, processes are used to keep the doomed capi- 
talist system standing. Hence, the anger and the manoeuvres of the aid- 
givers and the stiff opposition of their local lackeys to genuine industria- 
lisation. Their fight against the stress on heavy and other producer 
industries, the public sector, the curbs on imports, the nationalisation 

. of foreign trade, the policy of non-alignment, in brief, against everything 
that does not promote capitalism for the benefit of a few in detriment 
of the progress and prosperity of the collectivity as a whole. i 

The protection to foreign investments from foreign aid is revealed 
in the conditions attached to it: guraantees’ against fationalisation, 
pressures for relaxation of curbs on imports, for revision of the taxation 
policy, using aid exclusively to develop private enterprise, modificaticn 
of industrialisation plans with special ‘‘advice’’ to shift the stress from 
heavy industry to the production of consumer goods, concentration on 
agriculture rather than on industry, introduction of “‘land-reforms such 
as would serve to turn feudal landlords into capitalist ones’ and leave 
the cultivators out of che picture and ‘“‘suggestions’’ to concentrate on 
food crops and for the cash crops depend on imports which would mean 
giving up that source of foreign exchange. 

Experience and reality have shown that once caught in the tenta- 
cles of imperialist aid and in particular American aid, the new states, 
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attracted by it by pressing need see not their economic development but 
the promotion and development of their further dependence. They are 
faced with ever-growing pressure, dictation and blackmail, in which are 
exposed the supposedly non-existant but inevitable ‘‘strings’’. 

India, the first country to extricate itself from the British colonial 
grip and which is known to have made the: most progress in the develop- 
ment of its economy since independence, is one of the most graphic and 
elucidative examples of the implications of imperialist aid. 

With all its valuable natural resources and situated in the neigh- 
bourheod of both the Soviet Union and China, India has special attraction 
for the imperialist powers. l 

On the other hand, Nehru’s policy of non-alignment, rejection of 
all aid with strings, planned economic development giving prime of place 
to the basic producer and heavy industry, the creation ofa public sector 
and agrarian reforms based on the principle of “ʻa land to the tiller’’ besides 
particular stress on cooperative farming and, above all his policy of friend- 
ship and cooperation with the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries, leading to the acceptance of their economic and technical assistance, 
held all the ingredients to keep imperialism at bay. However, with the 
reactionary pro-imperialist elements occupying key positions in the govern- 
ment and the bureaucratic machinery, the system of ‘‘mixed economy” 
proved a loophcle for imperialist infiltration. 

Nor was it difficult for the infiltrators. The conditions were pro- 
pitious. Retreating British imperialism had left behind the foundations 
for building the structure of neo-colonialism : foreign monopolies, local 
stooges and the slavish colonial mental make-up of the wealthy classes, 
With this, Britain still enjoys advantages and is still the biggest investor 
in India, dominating in the oil, plantation, engineering and other business. 
With India’s development of its oilindustry with the assistance of the 
Soviet Union and Rumania, however, Britain’s domination in that secter 
is, of course, not going to be for long. 

The story of Indian oil is very illustrative of the interested game 
played by the imperialists and their monopolies. For years and so long 
as India depended on Britain and other imperialists to explore its oil re- 
sources, there was supposed to be no oil in the country worth drilling. lt 
was only when the Soviet Union was asked to investigate that it was dis- 
covered that India had vast reserves of oil not only on land but even in the 
sea around it. ` And today with the help ef the Soviet Union India is fast 
on the road to self-sufficiency in oil. 

With the advent of U.S. economic aid neo-colonialism made still 
further inroads into India. That they are advancing and penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the country’s economic and political fabric is be- 
coming more and more evident. The recent detailed scrutiny of the pro- 
jects of the Fourth Five-Year Plan by the World Bank and the ‘‘advice’’ and 
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“‘proposals’’ for its modification on which depends the ‘‘aid’’ for the exe- 
cution of the Plan speaks for itself. 

Pressures and dictation by the World Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
etc., have continued. And the devaluation of the rupee regarding which 
Finance Minister Sachin Choudhuri declared in Parliament that : “Action 
on devaluation could not be postponed as all further aid negotiations hinged 
on it” shows how blatant the pressures were. It all shows that submission — 
to imperialist pressure can only breed further pressure and dictation. 

Nothing exposes better the blackmail content cof imperialist ‘‘aid’’ 
then the supply of surplus farm products under the notorious P.L. 480 by 
the U.S.A. 

In the midst of the severe drought which brought India to near-famine 
conditions in 1965 while at the same time she was faced with the imperialist- 
armed and imperiaist-instigated aggression, the U.S.A. found it fit to 
suddenly stop the supply of food-grains under P.L. 480. In place of the five 
million tons which were Inda’s requirements, she was told that she could 
get no more than just one million tons. P.L. 480 was made a bargain 
counter and a stick to browbeat India into giving up Kashmir to Pakistan 
which, of course, meant offering it tothe U.S.A, as a base for operations 
agaist the Soviet Union and against India herself. As was seen, the shameless 
pressure stunt was again repeated when in 1966 India’s food needs were 
affected by drought. 

In addition, the agreement for providing foreign exchange for a fer- 
tilizer plant project was dishonoured and shipments of important raw 
materials indispensible for the production of fertilizer were also suspended, 

Facts explode the myth which surrounds P.L. 480 ‘“‘aid’’ that it 
provides cheap food and involves no foreign exchange. P.L. 480 agree- 
ments bind India to buy not only food crops but other cash-crops like 
cotton and tobacco and even to import tallow. In fact, India imports 
more cotton than rice under that deal. 

All freightage for P.L. 480 supplies has to be paid in dollars and 50 per 
cent of imports under that heading must be brought by American ships, 
whose rates are the highest in the world. The rate which was $8 per ton till 
1964 was raised by 7°5 per cent for the East. The freightage cost of the P.L. 
480 imports comes to about 40 crores of ruppes in foreign exchange per 
year. Further, the rupee receipts from those surplus farm products are 
used by the U.S. Embassy to exchange the dollars of the American tourists, 
thus closing to India an important source of foreign exchange. The loss 
amounts to one crore of ruppes worth of dollars per year. The 12'8 per 
cent of the earnings which go to American uses in India and 6'8 per cent 
distributed to American and Indian private enterprises under the Coolie 
Amendment to P.L. 480 sum up to a loss of Rs. 60 crores of foreign exchange 
per annum. In addition, there is the 3-5 per cent conversion into foreign ex- 
change for exclusive use by the U.S, authorities. Thus, the total foreign ex- 


hange involved in P.L, 480 imports is equivalent to Rs. 110 crores per year. 
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Besides, the P.L. 480 agreements bind India to the continuation of 
the normal commercial imports of grains, cotton and edible oils, which 
implies more draining of her foreign exchange reserves, 

All over Asia, Africa and Latin America, the neo-colonialist worm 
thrives on the pitrefaction of poverty, backwardness and disease. Impe- 
realism attracts into its orbit the most corrupt forces and uses them to 
achieve its aims—impede the way to genuine Independence and pre- 
serve sources of maximum profits. 

Even countries which are supposed to have always been independent 
and sovereign states are caught in the same net of dependence. Thai- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Iran and Turkey are a good exdmple of such a situa- 
tion in Asia. The primitive and feudal regimes prevailing in Saudi Arabia, 
Iran and Turkey, for instance have made those countries easy preys for 
neo-colonialism and turned the fabulous cil wealth of that vast area an 
“open field for the British and American oil cartels to invest millions and 
reap profits of billions, while the bulk of the peoples of these countries 
live in monumental economic and social wretchedness. 

` In Africa, where colonial exploitation of man and resources attained 
the maximum monstrosity and the foreign monopolies were well entren- 
ched, the difficulties in the way of the free African countries engaged in 
the development of their economy and social progress of their peoples, 
are even greater than anywhere else. 

On the other hand, for the very conditions they created during 
their domination in Africa it has became relatively easy for the imperialists 
‘to keep a number of African states under their economic and political. 
influence. When forced to withdraw, the British and French colonialists 
were able to make over the power in the new states to elements prepared 
by them toserve their purposes. With them they concluded agreements so 
binding in the economic, military and—as in the case of many other French 
colonies—even cultural spheres that the political independence of those 
‘countries became no more than nominal and the colonialists continued 
‘as virtual rulers. The result is that in spite of their “‘sovereignty”’ and 
a seat in the U.N. they are no more than instruments cf neo-cclonialism 
-and pose for free Africa the same danger as South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
“and the Portuguese colonies under the racialist and fascist tyrants. 

l Nowhere else, perhaps, are the contradictions of imperialism more 
‘in evidence than in Africa. On the one hand is the close collaboration 
and collective action of the imperialist powers to obstruct the African 
“march to freedom ; on the other, the scramble for the attractive African 
“natural. sources, specially the strategic and other minerals, displaying 
‘their intense rivalries. 

~ They are all there trying to out-do each other: the old European ex- 
“ploiter and the new comers like the U.S.A, and West Germany. Even Japan, 
‘to the consternation of theWestern powers, is creeping in, flooding the 
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African market with much cheaper gcods. 

With the strategy of ‘‘aid’” opening the way, the U.S.A. has penetrated 
into Africa, which up to the end of World War Il its European partners had 
considered their private preserve for loot. U,S. investments which 
hardly amounted to $200 million in Africa before the war today stand at 
15 to 20 times more. American companies hold sway over the strategic 
materials and other precious mineral wealth, including diamonds. The 
investments cf the American oil companies in North Africa are almost as 
huge as those in the Middle East. 

Diamang, the Portuguese branch of the Anglo-American Diamond 
Corporation, besides holding the menopcly for extracting and marketing 
Angolan diamonds enjoys the special privilege of exemption from taxes 
and customs duties on import of mining machinery and export of diamonds. 

Its membership of the NATO has cleared the road for West Ger- 
many’s entrance into Africa, which even the two world wars had failed to 
make possible. It is one of the aid-givers to the under developed world. 
From 50 million marks in 1950 Bonn’s aid allotments rose to 5,500 mifllion’in 
196! of this 22 per cent went to Africa. As with its other partners, West 
German ‘‘aid’’ is mainly a means of making way for private investments and 
their protection agaisnt nationalisation etc., for which, like the U.S.A: it 
signs special agreements with the receivers of its aid. The main field of 
Bonn’s neo-colonialist operations is the former French colonies. West Ger- 
man monopolies have made investments of millions of marks in these African 
countries. 

West German monopolies also operate in South Africa and the Portu- 
guese colonies. Krupp, for example, has the monopoly for mining iron 
ore and in parts, also manganese and gold in Angola,. 

With the tradition and well-known background and antecedents of 
the Bonn leadership what danger its influence ‘on the domestic and 
foreign policies of the countries ‘‘aided’’ by West Germany spells for Africa’, 
may well be imagined. 

The latest entrant to the neo-colonialist race with aid as bait is 
South Africa. A statement to that effect was made by the Foreign Minis- 
ter of that haven of racilialism. 


LATIN AMERICA A CLASSIC EXAMPLE OF RULE BY MONOPOLIES _ 


Domination via monopolies has been the mark of the U.S. colonial 
oppression of the peoples of Latin America for over a century and a half. 
Of all U.S. private investments in foreign countries one-fifth have been in 
Latin America. The pattern of the investments shows how much they 
meant to benefit the Latin American people. Of the $13 billion invested 
by January 1965 a little short of II billions went into extractive indus- 
tries, pretolium and agriculture. 
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The result is that in spite of the colossal investments of the U.S. 
monopolies the economy of the Latin American countries continues essen- 
tially agrarian. 70 percent of the people depend on agriculture for their 
living and, in face of it, 90 per cent ofall cultivable landisin the hands of 
the 10 per cent latifundists. Insh ort, inthe ‘Invisible Empire”, as Nehru 
called Latin America, the conditions under Uncle Sam’s ‘‘protection’’ con- 
tinue to be those ef the Spanish colonial period. 

With little Cuba striking the first blow against the dollar imperia 
lism and the advancing national liberation movement of the rest of the 
Latin American peoples, the U.S.A. resorts to all sorts of strategems to give 
its old colonial policies a new look anda new sound. The high-sounding 
“Alliance for Progress” in the guise of ‘‘a vast cooperative effort’’, “‘un- 
parralleled magnitude and nobility of purpose” supposed to be meant 
to “improve and strengthen democratic institutions”, etc., has been 
created to camouflage U.S. interference and consolidate the interests 
of the American monopolies under cover of socio-economic reform. Ten 
dollars on each dollar invested is the margin of profit made by the U.S. 
monopolies in Latin America. 

The aim of the ‘‘Alliance for Progress” is, as shown by the very con- 
ditions attached to the ‘‘assistance’’ under that heading, that of aliena- 
ting the other Latin American countries from Cuba and from following 
its heroic example. 

After five years of the “Alliance” the ‘‘progress” is still a distant 
dream inthe countries receiving ‘‘assistance’’ under it and the fangs of the 
masked ally are getting more and more exposed. Aid or ‘‘self-help’’ as it 
was termed, began in the form of loans and subsidies. It has now become 
long-term credits—of course, exclusively to countries willing to isolate 
Cuba—to pay for imports from the U.S.A, 

It is the same with all aid, no matter under what name. It is meant 
for paying debts and to buy American surplus food stuff and manufac- 
tured goods; like in all developing countries it is meant to boost Ameri- 
can private capital investments. 

Far from stimulating the economic development of the Latin American 
countries, U.S. aid only develops its own commercial and strategic interests. 
It finances only such projects as are profitable to the investors, as in 
Asia and Africa no aid is available for projects of heavy and producer in- 
dustry. U.S. aid is meant to finance only extractive and consumer goods 
industries, to build highways and airfields, for transport and other such 
things necessary for the operation of the monopolies themselves, 

In short, the specific objective of U.S. aid in Latin America is to safe- 
guard the positon of the foreign monopolies as the virtual rulers of the 
200 million people of that part of the American continent ; U.S. ‘‘aid’’ 
helps the monopolies to go on oppressing and exploiting the Latin American 
people in collusion with the latifundists and militarists and to remain 
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powerful enough to make and unmake dictatorships, making military 
coups and putsches an everyday affair, with the help of the C.LA. 

In spite all its might, however, the U.S.A. is seen to be powerless 
before the resurgent Latin American people. U.S: monopoly capital 
encounters considerable difficulties in the Latin American countries. In 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru and Costa Ricathe properties of the 
foreign monopolies were nationalised. Cuba has set the ball rolling to- 
wards the goal of freedom. More and more Latin American countries 
are formulating their own independent foreign policies. f 

In 1964, Chile, Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, Brazil and Venezuela 
attended the Conference of Non-aligned Countries in Cairo as obser- 
vers, thus revealing their keen interest in the policy of non-alignment, 
as best suited for their economic and social development. 

In 1965, a group of Latin American countries meeting under the 
leadership of Mexico in Mexico City demanded that Latin America be 
declared a nuclear-free zone, 

With non-alignment and peaceful coexistence being adopted by se- 
veral Latin American countries many of them, like Mexico, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Uruguay and others have established trade relations with 
the socialist countries and other European countries as well as with the 
U.A.R. Chile and others have also established diplomatic relations with 
the socialist countries. 


TECHNICAL AND CULTURAL ASSISTANCE 

Technical and cultural ‘‘assistance’’ is another facet of imperialist 
strategy. It plays the most insidious role in their neo-colonialist strategy 
and conspiracy. 

Just as their extreme economic undevelopedness makes the ex- 
colonies and semi-colonies dependent on foreign economic aid, the high 
rate of illiteracy and the scientific and technical backwardness with which 
they have been deliberately left by the colonialists renders them equally 
dependent on the developed countries for scientific knowledge and 
technical know-how. 

This sorry situation is exploited by the neo-colonialists for achie- 
ving their own perverse ends. Technical assistance has been made into an 
instrument of the most subtle penetration into the very hearts and minds 
of the people supposed to be “‘assisted’’, The more backward the coun- 
try, the more fertile the soil for sowing the seeds of neo-colonialist crop 
of traitors. And as in all other neo colonialist operations U.S.A. leads and 
excels in administering the sugar-coated capsule of poison, that goes 
by the name of technical and cultural assistance. 

The strategy followed by retreating colonialists like Britain and 
France has been to keep their specialists behind in key positions in the 
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economic, administrative, ediucational and military departments of the 
new states, These experts are supposed to train the local personnel 
which is to replace them in duecourse. They also select the local elements 
to betrained abroad. Nothing, of course, could serve better the aims of 
the neo-colonialists than such an excellent opportunity to undermine the 
development interests of the new states from within the state machinery 
itself, turning it into the breeding ground of the worm that will gnaw 
into its body politic. 

The U.S.A., not having any such pre-independence foothold, has 
elaborated its own process of utilizing the need of the developing coun- 
tries for scientific and technical knowledge for its neo-colonialist machi- 
nations. ‘‘Cultural exchanges’’, instituting of Foundations, granting 
of scholarships to students and grants and subsidies to educational and 
other cultural institutions, creation cf organisations in the U.S.A. itself are 
the means adopted by the U.S.A. for netting the developing countries into 
their sphere of influence. 

The U.S. government makes bulky allotments for education and 
technical training of people from the developing countries. Government 
and private institutions like the Ford, Rockefeller and Fulbright Founda- 
tions, the Institute of International Education and others combine in 
working out educaional and training programmes. 

These private foundations closely linked with the monopolies have 
branches and specially trained American personnel to work in them all 
over Asia, Africa and Latin America. Whose interests they are meant 
to promote is anybody’s guess. They distribute subsidies and grants 
to local schools and other cultural institutions, which they turn ito cen- 
tres of American and anti-communist propaganda. 

With the door opened by the so-called cultural and technical 
“assistance”, whole armies of teachers, ‘‘social workers”, instructors, 
advisers, specialists in agronomy, medicine, engineering, etc., pour into the 
developing countries of Aisa, Africe and Latin America, They penetrate into 
local educational institutions, into youth, economic, political and religious 
organisations, missionaries spreading the word of Uncle Sam, preaching 
the imperialist ideology, fostering the interests of the American mono- 
polies and propagating anti-communism, painting black the socialist rea- 
lity with the tar of falsehood. 

Lectures, seminars, films, television and an immense amount of lite- 
rature disseminate the virtues of private enterprise and the excellence 
of the American ‘‘way of life’? to promote the American economic, 
ideological and political influence in the developing countries. 

The United States Information Service exercises a leading role in 
the U.S. neo-colonialist ‘‘assistance’’. It has a wide network of branches 
in the Asian, African and Latin American countries. Its own papers and 
other propaganda literature, its libraries, films, exhibitions, cultural 
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shows, lectures, etc., are its mode of operation. 5 

Another masked instrument of U.S. neo-colonialist manoeuvres 
is the organisation going by the name ofthe ‘‘Peace Corps”. It is supposed 
to be an independent organisation working under the State Department. 

Thousands of Peace Corps volunteers are spread all over Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The organisation’s budget for 1965 was of 
$100 million. The Peace Corps volunteers operate not only in towns 
and cities but infiltrate deep into the rural areas. 

Before being sent abroad they receive special training in colleges 
and in military barracks. Their own programmes of activity apart, the 
Peace Corps also cooperates with other U.S. official and private organi- 
sations—including the C.I.A. 

They take particular interest in the youth and work in schools, 
specially in teachers training institutions. They also work as experts 
in agriculture and in training personnel in industrial enterprises, thus 
gaining, through their trainees, access into labour organisations. 

The fact too is very significant that the ‘‘Peace’’ Corps Is also sent 
to important strategic areas where they work in close collaboration 
with what is known as the U.S. Special Forces, whose special task in such 
areas is to impart training in anti-guerilla warfare. This exposes the 
fact that the ‘‘Peace’’ Corps are not just instruments of peaceful ‘‘assis- 
tance’’ but an active fifth column to fight the national liberation movement 
and for the more drastic neo-colonialist operations such as were seen in 
the Congo and the military coups in various other African countries. 

In a nutshell, the Peace Corps prepares in the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America that allow them to function in their territories, 
the hornet’s nest and the means of disturbing it. 

The British, French and West German neo-colonialists also use the 
cultural and technical aid device to achieve their economic and political 
designs. As with its economic aid, West Germany has made speedy and 
considerable advance in its penetration into the developing countries 
through its technical assistance. [ts technical aid allocations amount 
to 270 million marks in 1962. Bonn’s technical aid consists mainly in 
building factories, farms and schools in the countries to which its aid is 
given and training of specialists in Germany. Like with the other neo- 
colonialists, its technical aid is a shield for the protection and advancement 
of the West German monopolies, who with West Germany’s membership 
of the NATO have made considerable inroads into the underdeveloped 
countries, 

West Germany has also its counterpart of the Peace Corps. It is 
called the German Development Service. It was started in 1963 and 
operates mainly in Africa where Bonn concentartes its neo-colonialist 
activities for the promotion of its economic and political influence. — 

As may be seen, imperialist technical aid is only a ruse to trap the 
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peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America and their immense and precious 
natural resources for use in its manoeuvres to stay the final collapse of 
the already cracked capitalist system. 

: In fact, the so-called technical aid is also a camouflaged indirect 
military instrument, used as it is for espionage, fifth column activities and 
for gaining access to strategic raw materials. It is used to serve the im- 
perialist objective of economic and political influence and domination 
by setting up puppet regimes and financing projects profitable to the 


armaments producing foreign monopolies and to the strategic needs of 
the aid-givers. ; 


MILITARY ALLIANCES, BASES AND AID 


The sole aim of military alliances, bases and aid is to combat the 
national liberation movement and block the way to socialism. Involvement 
of the developing countries in military entanglements is directed towards 
keeping them in a perpetual state of undevelopment and dependent on 
foreign assistance. Its purpose is the perpetuation of colonialism where 
it still prevails in its classical form and to impose neo-colonialism by force 
on the newly independent and other backward states. Imperialism is not 
yet reconciled to the historical reality that the colonial and capitalist 
systems are doomed and must necessarily come to their inevitable end. 
In its panicky effort it has not given up war and violence, if not to revert, 
at least to delay the culmination of the normal process of history. 

Unable to hold back the revolutionary tide of the national indepen- 
dence movement and of socialism, the imperialists use military alliances, 
bases and aid to sow discord among the different sections of the people 
of the countries concerned and neighbouring states. As with the old 
form of colonial domination, fanning dissentions, instigating conflicts and 
cold and hot war are familiar weapons in the armoury of neo-colonialism., 
It is the climate in which imperialism thrives. 

The creation of Pakistan by the defeated British colonialists to 
keep up a perpetual state of tension between that country and India and to 
find a means of stepping in again as arbitrators is an example of the colonial 
divide-and-rule policy. On the other hand, Pakistan’s aggression against 
India armed with American Patton tanks and Sabre jets revealed to the 
whole world the U.S. neo-colonialist instigation and backing behind it. 

„More recent is the case of the unrest created by the British mission- 
ary Reverend Scott among the Indian people of Nagaland, which was finally 
exposed and India rid herself of the Reverend’s holy mischief—cf under- 
mining her national integrity and sovereignty—by making him get out 
of the country. 

; The conflict between Algeria and Morocco and Ethiopia’s claim to 
Somaliland are only two examples of how ground for disputes over bor- 
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ders was prepared by the colonialists by shifting boundaries, transferring 
of territories and so forth. 

Israel, the imperialist baby, was brought forthte keep up continuous 
tension and disturbance in the Arab worid and continues to play that 
imperialist game. 

The intensity of the efforts of the British and U.S. imperialists to 
divide the Arab peoples is aimed at introducing a wedge between the 
Arabs of Africa and the Arabs of Asia, thus disrupting Afro-Asian anti- 
colonial solidarity. It is inspired by the fear of the marked progressive 
trend manifest in the policies adopted by a section of newly independent 
Arab states. The imperialists seek to mobilise the reactionary’ Arab 
forces for the protection of the colossal profits of the oil monopolies 
who have become the virtual masters of the phenomenal oil reserves of 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. 

Seeing that the creation cf Israel has misfired as regards the policy 
of dividing the Arab peoples, who are more or less united as far as Israel 
goes, the Moslem Alliance or the Moslem Brotherhood has now been 
concocted. The purpose is to fan the primitive religious fanaticism of 
certain Moslem states and saddle them to the neo-colonialist chariot 
against the genuinely independent and progressive new states where the 
Moslem populations predominate. Thus, is seen the herding together 
of the primitive feudal and despotic regimes of Saudi Arabia, Iran, Turkey, 
Jordan and Pakistan and a few others under the banner of Moslem 
Brotherhood as crusaders for the preservation cf imperialism. 

Significant in the same context is the great new friendship that has 
sprung up between the U.S. and Saudi Arabia and the large supplies of 
ultra-modern weapons including supersonic fighters and ground-to-air 
missiles by the U.S. to Saudi Arabia. 

This friendship and the armaments are the protection of the U.S. 
oil monopolies. The Arab-American Oil Co., is the lord of the oil do- 
mains of Saudi Arabia. The Reserves of oil inthe ARAMCO concessions 
were 57°8 billion barrels in 1963. lt ships out millions of barrels of crude 
oil and other oil products per day out of the Middle East, mainly from 
Saudi Arabia. 

In other parts of Asia there is the divided Korea with the puppet 
regime in the South to keep the Korean people of the two parts perma- 
nently fighting each other; Chiang-Kai-Shek is kept sitting on a powder 
keg in Taiwan a part of China; there is armed Thailand, a source of 
continuous intranquility to Combodia and Laos and to play the gruesome 
role it is playing in the American barbarity in Vietnam; there is Okinawa, 
part of Japan and one of the major bases for operations in Far East and, 
above all there is South Vietnam itself. In Vietnam is seen, on the one hand 
in the speed with which U.S.A. stepped into the shoes of the French colo-, 
nialists, the innate contradictions of imperialism, and on the other, the 
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most vivid example of where stoogedom can lead to. 

The NATO, SEATO, CENTO, ANZUS and the RIO PACT repre- 
sent the collective resistance of the imperialist powers against the natio- 
nal liberation movements and fast-growing socialism. These alliances 
and other bilateral and multilateral agreements involve the new states 
and other undeveloped countries who have been netted in them in constant 
conflict with their neighbours. As is evident, they reduce the undeve- 
loped countries to complete economic and political paralysis and to a 
state of mere imperialist outposts for direct military intervention and 
aggression. = 

Hence the dislike by the imperialists of the policy of non-alignment- 
adopted by anumber of the newly independent countries and their efforts 
to undermine it. 

~ Linked with military alliances and agreements is the wide network 
of over 3,000 bases spread in all continents and corners of the globe. It 
is the deadliest tentacle of the imperialist and neo-cclonialist octopus. 
Bases pose athreat not only tothe security of the countries where 
they are located and their neighbours but to the very peace and security 
of the world. They are the centres of intrigue, tension and aggression. 

Of the total number of bases the U.S.A. holds more than 2,000 besides 
having sway over the bases held by Britain and France in its capacity 
as a member of the NATO :and the supreme leader of the imperialist 
cofraternity, 

Africa is strewn with bases and other military installations. Accor- 
ding to African sources, there were in 1964 no less than 21 air bases 
and I2 naval bases in Africa. South Africa, Rhodesia and the Portuguese 
colonies are the main fortifications of the imperialist powers against the 
African anti-colonial movement. They have been armed by the NATO 
powers, including West Germany and particularly by U.S.A, and Britain. 

The Simonstown naval base in South Africa linked with the military 
airfield of Caprivi on the borders of South-West Africa and Angola is at 
the disposal of the NATO powers. It is not difficult to imagine what 
this must mean for the freedom-fighters of Angola, South-West Africa 
and Rhodesia, on all of which three African countries borders the Caprivi 
strip. An agreement was signed between the U.S. and South Africa 
in 1964 which granted the U.S. Naval ships the right to enter the South 
African ports. There are the bases in Mozambique, specially in Beira, 
connected with the Walvis Bay across the continent in South-West Africa, 
In North Africa, the Spanish colonies are of great strategic importance 
and their access to the NATO powers is no problem. France has nume- 
rous bases in its former African colonies. The French base on the Comoro 
Island holds a threat not only to East Africa but to the whole continent. 
Asmara in Ethiopia, on the Red Sea coast, is at the disposal of the U.S. 
as an armaments depot and is a centre of espionage. It is known to have 
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played a preponderant role in the U.S. neo-colonialist interference in the 
Congo. There are about 400 airfields in Africa which have been moder- 
nised to suit military aircraft under programmes of ‘“‘economic’’ and 
“technical” aid. 

The resistance put up by the fascist and racialist tyrants against the 
national liberation struggles of the valiant patriots of the Portuguese 
colonies, South Africa and Rhodesia is the direct-outcome of the existence 
of the imperialist bases and other centres of interference and unrest on 
African soil. 

To the same source may, be traced the coups in Congo, Ghana, Nige- 
ria, Upper Volta, Dahomey, etc. The closing down of the camps of the 
freedom-fighters of the Portuguese -colonies, Rhodesia and others, the 
expulsion of the technical experts from the socialist countries, wiping 
out of the Development Plan and the state sector which followed the coup 
in Ghana clearly expesed the hand and the motive behind that coup. 

Asia too is spread with bases and other military installations. In 
fact, the largest number of U.S. bases is situated in Asia, in Okinawa 
and other parts in Japan, in the Pacific islands like Guam, Marianna, etc,, 
in South Korea, South Vietnam, Taiwan, Thailand, Philippines and Pakis- 
tan from where the notorious U2 took off with Powers on its mission of 
espionage over the Soviet Union. What - these American bases in Asia 
imply is best seen in what is happening in Vietnam. 

Britain has its most important bases in Malaysia and in the Middle 
East in Aden. The base in Aden is the headquarters of the British land, 
naval and air Middle-East Command with 18,000 officers and men. It serves 
to protect Britain’s rich oil concessions in the Arabian Peninsula. It can 
be used to lift troops and armaments to any part of South Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. Polaris subsmar ines are also stationed in the Port of 
Aden. 

Hence, the stiff resistance of Britain against the national liberation 
struggle of the people of Aden. Making and unmaking promises, using 
its usual hypocritical tactics it is playing for time till it can find suitable 
lackeys to whom it can safely make over the rule keeping its base and 
privileges secure while at the same time posing as a voluntary granter of 
independence. 

Britain has also a naval and air base and two atomic bases in the island 
of Bahrein on the eastern coast of Saudi Arabia and a number cf airstrips 
on the territories of Oman and Trucial Oman. 

As already referred to earlier, Britain has secured in Mauritius a site 
for an Anglo-American nuclear base for sending guided missiles to East 
Africa and Asia by the sly process of getting the stooge interim govern- 
ment to sell to it before independence one of the country’s Dependencies— 
the Chagos Island. 

The U.S. base in Dhahran in Saudi Arabia, which can well be called 
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the ARAMCO kingdom within a kingdom, was dismantled in 1962 and all 
the material consisting of air-field, underground hangars or strategic 
bombers, forty dumps for atomic and hydrogen bombs and other atomic 
armaments installations worth $134 million were supposed to have been 
turned over to the Saudi Arabian Government. If turned over at all, at 
whose disposal that material will be, is not hard guess. 

The U.S.A. is out to find still more bases in the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf. Actually, its Seventh Fleet with its Polaris submarines is a 
floating base representing a major threat to all the countries of the Indian 
Ocean in which it is frequently cruising and to the whole of South-East 
Asia. 

Not only the U.S.A. but Britain, France and Holland have bases in 
‘Latin America. But as is known it is the U.S.A. that dominates in that part 
of the world. It has military installations and bases in Puerto Rico, the 
Panama Canal Zone, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala and other countries 
besides the notcricus bases in Guantanamo in Cuba, which is the biggest 
-cf them all, 

The crisis consequent to the U.S. aggressive intervention in the 
-affairs of Cuba in 1962, which brought humanity to the brink of-a nuclear 
«catastrophe is an eloquent pointer to the peril military bases on foreign 
‘soil can spell on the world. 

Attached to the rod of.military alliances is the bait of military aid. 
Of all the aid dispensed by the imperialist powers the major part is 
sin the form of militay aid. Speaking of American aid, Chester Bowles, 
tthe U.S. Ambassador in India asserts in ‘Ideas People and Peace" : 
«tt, Each year eighty per cent of our foreign aid programme has gone 
‘directly or indirectly for military purposes.” And that eighty per cent is 
cf $4 billion which the U.S. budget allots for foreign aid per year. 

Military aid, as might wrongly be supposed, is not meant te serve 
the. normal defence needs of the countries receiving it. It involves 
‘putting their ports, airports, etc., at the service of the aid-givers and 
opening the door to the deployment of foreign troops on their soil, thus 
putting in danger their sovereignty and independence. Ít involves 
‘import from the aid-giving countries of military advisers, instructors and 
other military personnel. The military advisers more often than not 
“occupy, as do the the other civilian ones.who come in connection with 
-the economic and technical assistance in the economic and political spheres, 
key positions in the military set-up of the recipient countries. 

. Military aid includes the training of not only military but police 
-personnel as well at the military bases and in the universities of the aid 
‘giving countries. The training includes processes to be used in anti- 
-guerilla operations and by the police against ‘‘rebels’’ and the progressive 
forces coming in the way of the foreign monopolies and of neo-collonialist 
activities. i 
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Military aid serves no useful purpose as far as the recipients are 
concerned. It is a pump draining out their economic resources into the 
pockets of the foreign monopolies producing armaments. 

That is why the armaments preducing monopolies are ardent cham- 
pions of not only colonialism but of war. Colonialism assures them 
cheap raw materials, cheap labour and markets. War brings them colossal 
profits. 

In the U.S.A. the Rockefellers, Du Ponts, Mellons and Morgans, the 
producers of armaments, including atom and hydrogen bombs and the 
means of their delivery, are both the inspirers and upholders cf the U.S. 
policy of intervention and aggression. They have considerable say in the 
laying down of the U.S. eonomic and political policies. 

The Rockefellers, the owners of Standard Oil which controls one- 
‘third of all the oil industry in the capitalist world and who also dominate 
in the American armsindustry, for an example, wield tremendous political 
‘influence. They were among the magnates who sonsored the BAGHDAD 
Pact and later its successor the present CENTO Pact. 

The experience of every developing country involved in military 
alliances, and agreements and receiving military aid is the same: they 
are forced to militarise their economy ; their military budgets go on 
getting fatter and fatter every year at the expense of allotments for 
economic development and the military expenditure invariably exceeds 
by far the military aid received. 

All military aid produces in the countries who accept it more and 
more bloated military budgets, deficits, debts and bankruptcy, enmity, 
tension, cold and hot war. 

Nothing can better illustrate the sinister consequences of military 
alliances, bases and aid, the crafciest instruments of neo-colonialism, than 
the horrifying spectacle of the most inhuman holccaust of the Vietnamese 
‘people at the hands of American imperialism. 

The U.S.A. which boasts of being the most powerfully armed country 
in the world is giving in Vietnam a performance exposing the ferocity and 
-savagery to which imperialism rendered panicky by genuine anti- colonia- 
‘lism and anti-imperialism can ge. 

The most perfected weapons of mass murder, short only of nu- 
. clear weapons—the use of which is also not ruled out—are being tried on 
Vietnamese men, women and children. Napalm and phosphorous bombs, 
toxic gases and other types of the newest and the most bestial means of 
torture and annihilation are being resorted to by the self-proclaimed 
leader of the so-called ‘‘FreeWorld’’ to make the people of Vietnam bow 
down to its will and renounce their right to be the masters of their own 
-~ destiny. i 

American troops numbering will over 400,000 are in Vietnam to 

-hold up the absolute minority puppet regime. in South Vietnam, to 
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prevent the people severed by imperialism from coming together. This is 
supposed to be the defence of freedom and democracy ! 

The aggressors boasted that before 1966 was out they would drop 
on Vietnam tons of bombs representing forty per cent of all the bombs 
dropped by the U.S A. in the Second World War in Africa and Europe ! 

“Schools, hospitals, dams, pagodas and churches are supposed to be 
“military targets”. 

The barbarity of the U.S. aggression has shocked all civilised sensi- 
bility. The pecple of the whole world, including the American people, are 
filled with horror and indignation. People of all classes, ideologies 
and creeds demand a halt to the American aggression. They demand a stop 
to the bombing of Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the withdrawal 
of the forces of intervention and aggression from the soil of Vietnam. 
But the Pentagon and the U.S. merchants of death with Johnson as their 
tool have no ears for the voice of Reason. 

This is the price of imperialist alliances, bases and aid. It is neo- 
colonialism with the masks off. 

Daily the war in Vietnam is escalating. And all sane humanity asks 
aghast where it is going to lead to. 

But why the war in Vietnam ? Why themillions of dollars spent 
per day by the U.S.A. to kill the Vietnamese people—and Americans too © 
in the bargain ? 

President Eisenhower answered that question way back in 1953 
when the U.S.A. was supporting France against the Vietnamese people en- 
gaged in their heroic bid for freedom from colonial shackles. The American 
President said : ‘“‘...when the United States votes 400 million 
dollars to help that war, we are not voting a give-away programme. We 
are voting for the cheapest way that we can to prevent the occurrence 
of something that would be of a most terrible significance to the United 
States ot America, our security, our power and ability to get certain things 
we need from the riches of the Indo-Chinese territory and from South- 
East Asia.” 

Hence, the U.S. aggression and all the horror let lose by it in Vietnam. 
‘The war in Vietnam is essentially a war of the U.S. militarists and monc- 
polists. For the monopolists it is a boon. It brings them tremendous 
profits. To them human lives, including the lives of American citizens are 
of little consequence. 

However, the catastrophe that hangs over the head of humanity in 
Vietnam is as much the responsibility of the American neo-colonialists as 
of their treacherous local stooges. 

The developing countries and the forces engaged in the building of 
their economic and social progress have in the tragedy of Vietnam a 
profound lesson of how subtle, gripping and deadly can be the tentacles 
of neo-colonialism spreading in the form of military alliances and agree- 
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ments, bases and aid whether military, technical or economic. 

What is seen from the experience of the new States is that the most 
important problem with which they are faced is that of protecting their 
hard-won freedom, independence and sovereignty fromt he machinations 
of the neo-colonialists to re-impose their domination. 

The achievement of political independence is not the end of the 
anti-colonial struggle. It is only the first position won, the foundation 
on which is to be erected the edifice of the new life. The winning of 
state power must remain meaningless so long as the fruits of colonialism 
which are unemployment, poverty, illiteracy, disease and all-round back- 
wardness are not eradicated. 

Imperialist aid, whether economic, technical or military as has been 
seen, is decidedly, no help towards the achievement of that goal. 

Fortunately; the imperialist powers no more hold the monopoly of 
economic, technical and military might. The Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries are competing with them in every sphere. 

The new pattern of international relations based on equality, mutual 
benefit and genuine friendship introduced by the socialist countries, opens 
new opportunities and possibilities for the new independent states and 
other developing countries to overcome more speedily their colonial 
legacy of destitution and backwardness. 

In fact, every independent state, even the smallest has today the 
possibility of defeating the threat posed by neo-colonialism. The road 
lies in choosing independent policies and refusing te succumb to neo-colo- 
nialist blandishments. The past experience of imperialist policies of the 
colonial period is a valuable lesson that should not be lost on the newly 
independent states. 

Many young states have shown that the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America can march to progress without leaning on the imperia- 
lists. 

The outcome of the attacks against Suez and Cuba are proud exam- 
ples of the power of even small independent states to defend themselves 
and defeat the powerfully armed imperialists, if they themselves are armed 
with determination and policies that brook no dictation. 

The Cuban Revolution which has shattered the shackles of the 
Monroe Doctrine which sought to isolate Latin America from the rest 
of the world and keep it as a preserve of the U.S. monopolies, is today 
a thorn in the back of U.S. imperialism. 

Every means, “aid” under a variety of misleading titles and the charac- 
teristic stratergy of military coups to seat and unseat dictators are resor- 
ted to for mobilising the Latin American countries against little Cuba, 
But Latin America is far too awake to the reality of the new life the Cuban 
Revolution has brought to the Cuban people for the U.S. machinations 
to succeed, 
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Inspired by the Cuban Revclution and the progress it has brought, 
many Latin American -countries are adopting an increasingly bold and 
independent stand and not allowing themselves to be trapped by the 
hypocritical shows of disinterested interest in their affairs put up by the 
U.S.A. 

Like most of the African countries, they are playing a more and more 
assertive role in the United Nations. Mexico, Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador 
` have even demanded that Latin America be declared a nuclear- free 
zone. ; 
‘Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia and some other 
countries representing two-third of the Latin American people valiantly 
opposed U.S. intervention in Cuba. 

And finally, right under the nose of Uncle Sam, many of these coun- 
tries who have liberated themselves from the Monroe Doctrine have 
established trade, diplomatic and other relations with the socialist coun- 
tries. i 

Even little Cyprus demonstrated to the U.S.A., Britain and afl the rest 

of the NATO bullies that all their military might was powerless to force 
it to accept their subjugation. 
And now the Vietnamese people are showing more eloquently than 
ever that not even a decade and more of the most inhuman war, torment, 
indescribable sacrifices and even the deadliest armament in the world 
can not defeat a people firm and determined, sure of what they need and 
want, fully confident of the righteousness of their cause, of their power 
and of their final victory, 

It is seen that genuine political independence strengthened by inde- 
pendent economic policies is the most efficient rebuff to neo-colonialism 
which represents the gravest danger to world peace and security, as is 
seen in the American war of aggreession in Vietnam. 

Colonialism and neo-cclonialism are intrinsically linked with the 
capitalist -economic system. They are its feeding channels. That is why 
the imperialist powers use every means to prevent the newly independent 
states from adopting the socialist system. 

It is for the developing countries not to lose sight of the lessons of 
history. With the advent of socialism in the world it is evident that the 
capitalist stage is drawing to a close. Just as the feudal stage could not 
resist the onslaught capitalism so too capitalism must imperatively give 
place to to socialism in humanity’s march forward. Holding on tothe 
apron strings of the capitalist world and to aspent phase cannot, therefore, 
lead the developing states to the economic progress and social equality 
and justice which is the true goal of the world anti-colonial struggle. 
Socialism is the road to it. 

Nationalisation of foreign property as a legitimate means to build 
up the national economy, industrialisation with stress on the machine. 
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building and other producer industries, the creation of a state sector, 
closing the door to the foreign monopolies, land reforms putting an end 
to feudal conditions and introduction cf state and cooperative farming 
making possible the utilisation of modern scientific processes of agri- 
culture are some of the resolute steps taken with advantage by a number 
of the new developing states towards self-reliance. 

The new states must pool their efforts for development by estab- 
lishing trade and economic relaticns and technical and cultural exchanges 
among themselves. The imperialists and neo-colonalists must be told 
that their aid can be dispensed with unless they accept conditions similar 
to those offered by the socialist countries based on equality and mutual 
benefit. 

It is imperative to put an end to military alliances and aid and close 
down all bases in foreign countries. It is the indispensable step to ensure 
the stability and progress of the young independent states and other 
backward countries. 

But the most important condition for the defeat of colonialism, neo- 
colonialism and imperialism is the unity and a common programme of action 
of all the progressive and democratic forces in the world, the anti-colonial 
and socialist forces. Disunity among them has been meat to the imperia- 
lists and the greatest obastacle in the way of the final victory of the anti- 
colonial, anti-imperialist struggle, the struggle for Peace. 


Britain and Rhodesia 


A Critical Analysis of the Role of Britain in the Developments Leading 
to. the Present Crisis 


V. P. Luthera 


In November 1965 the White minority Government of Rhodesia 
issued a proclamation declaring itself independent of Britain.The procla- 
mation was called Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI)!. Earlier 
there had been prolonged negotiation between the British Government 
and the Rhodesian Government in which the latter had demanded Indepen- 
dence and had threatened that if the British Government did not grant it, 
it will declare itself independent unilaterally. The British Government 
had in turn warned Rhodesia that DDI would be an act of “treason and 
rebellion” and that “serious consequences would flow from it.” ? When, 
therefore, the proclamation was issued Britain took several retaliatory 
measures including the dismissal of the Rhodesian Ministry. Prime Minis- 
ter Wilson described the UDI as “an act of rebellion against the Crown, 
an iilegal act” and said : “It would be unworthy of this Government, (Bri- 
tish) to allow this challenege to go unanswered.’ 

It was the the second time in British colonial history that a colony had 
rebelled against Britain and seized independence, the first being in 1776 
when American colonies broke away from Britain to found the United 





1. The UDI read : 


Whereas in the course of human affairs history has shown that it had become nece- 
ssary for a people to resolve the political affiliations which have connected them 
with other people and to assume among other nations the separate and equal status 
to which they were entitled : 

And whereas is such even the respect for the opinion of mankind requires them to 
declare to other nations causes which impel them to assume full the responsibility 
for their own affairs ; 

Now, we, therefore, the Government of Rhodesia, say that it is an undisputable 
and accepted historic fact that since 1923 the Government of Rhodesia have exer- 
cised the powers of self-government and have been responsible for the progress, 
development and welfare of their people ; 


> 


By this proclamation we do adopt an Act giving Rhodesia the Constitution anne:ed 
hareto. God save the Queen. 


2. THe STATESHAN, 28 October 1964, p. 9 
3, THE STATFsMAN, 12 November 1965, p. 12 
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States of America. The opening para of the UDI sounded very much like 
the opening para of the American Declaration of Independence and may well 
have made “Thomas Jefferson turn in his grave”. But beyond this similari- 
ty there was nothing in common between the two declarations. The Ame- 
rican Declaration was based on the principle of the equality of man. The 
Rhodesian Declaration was based on the principle of inequality of man. 

Indeed, there were many who accused Britain and Rhodesia of “‘hypo- 
cricy” and alleged that UDI and the retaliatory measures were merely 
a “drama” and that there was actually a conspiracy between Britain and 
Rhodesia to convert Rhodesia into another South Africa. The Rhodesian 
African nationalist leader Joshua Nkomo had said even in 1961 that : 
“The settlers’ regime is pressing for the revision of aspects of the Cons- 
titution through the old method to conspiracy between themselves and 
British ministers....The British Government appears inclined to take the 
familiar line that the settlers must change the conditions in S. Rhodesia by 
themselves through legislation. This is a mischievous attitude to adopt after 
witnessing 37 years of celf-entrenchment in Government by the settlers and 
rigorous oppression of the African people.” 4 A member of th? Central Exe- 
cutive of the Zimbabwe African Peoples Union (Z APU) in an interview 
in New Delhi talked of a “background complicity of the British Govern- 
ment in the whole conspiracy of creating a settler dominion and estab- 
lishing a racial minority dictatorship along the Zambezi river.” The 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Malik accused Britain of “covertly consen- 
ting to Smith’s consolidation of Rhodesia as a racial and tyrannical state,’’6 
The British journal Daily Telegraph reported a secret offer of Independence 
by Prime Minister Wilson to Ian Smith, the Rhodesian Prime Minister.’ 
“Britain.” commented the Times of India editorially, ‘“....cannot absolve 
itself of the responsibility for the tragedy....(It) is in more than one 
sense the culmination of British policy since 1943 when....Central African 
Federation was (formed)....to perpetuate white domination in Central 
Africa.” 8 

What is the nature ofthe crisis in Rhodesia? Brieflystated, it is a crisis 
concerning the structure of the Government of Rhodesia. There are about 
four million Africans and less than a quarter million whites living in the 
territory. But the Government is controlled and run by the white mino- 
rity and the Africans are, for all practical purposes excluded from it. The 
African nationalist leaders, who are presently in jail, demand that Rhodesia 
should have a Government which is based on the principle of ‘one man, 

4,  Votcg oF AFRICA, vol. 1, 1961, p. 23 
_HINDUSTAN Times, 5 May 1965, .p. 7 
HINDUSTAN TIMES, 27 May 1965, p. 7 
HINDUSTAN TIMES, 1 May 1967, p. 7 
TIMES OF INDIA, 13 November 1965, p. 6 
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one vote’, i.e. the universal suffrage. They contend that White Rhodesia 
is the fruit of the British policy in Rhodesia. The object of this paper is 
to examine this question. 

There is every reason to think that the aim of the British colonial 
policy in mineral rich southern Africa was to create areas of permanent 
dominance. As early as 1909 Britain transferred power to a white settler 
government in South Africa and thereby created a state dominated by white 
minority. White South Africa, as its Defence Minister (Oswald Pirow) 
once stated, and as time has testified to it, has to serve as a “rallying 
point” for a “life and death struggle between Black and White” and for 
determining “Whether Africa or the greatest part of Africa, shall be go- 
verned by White or Black...”’® Asians as Sir Abe Bailey said “‘consitituted 
a “yellow menace”? to the objectives of the White man. 2° 

In the case of Southern Rhodesia, all indications of the British policy 
were to convert it into a white-dominated state, either separately or as a 
part of White South Africa. A clause in South Africa Act, 1909, an Act 
of the British Parliament, povided for a possilbe union of Southern Rhodsia 
with South Africa. Such aunion was, however, not favoured by the 
white settlers in S. Rhodesia and therefore it was to have its own indepen- 
dent course of political development. A study of this course of develop- 
ment reveals that Britain was always more than willing to surrender gra- 
dually its authoity over the territory to the local white settlers. Thus, 
though in accordance with the British Executive Order-in-Council 1898 
which was the basic constitutional instrument of Southern Rhodesia till 
1923, it was the British South Africa Company (BSAC) which was to govern 
the terriory, yet gradually the legislative power was allowed to be passed on 
to the local European polpulation.% By 1914 the Legislative Council 
composed of exclusively white members had assumed the exclusive power 
to originate legislation.’ In 1917 the original duration of the Charter 
granted to BSAC expired but it was extended for another ten years. At 
the same time the white legi:lativs councilin S. Rhodesia was authorised by 
the British Government to petition to the Crown, any time it liked, for the 
termination of the Charter rule and the establishment of a “‘self-governing 
colony’. Britain was therefore ready to tranfer power to the local 
white settlers in Southern Rhodesia as early as 1914. 

It is not clear why the Legislative Council did not ask for “‘self- 
government” till 1920. Perhaps the settlers were unable to decide 


9. George Padmore, How Britain Rules Africa, p. 11 
10. Ibid. 

11. Thomas M. Franck, Race and Nationalism, p. 16 
12. Ibid. p. 14 ` 
13. Franck, p. 14 

14. Ibid. p. 15 
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between ‘Charter rule’, ‘self-government’ and union with South Africa. 
But after the elections of 1920, where only 6,765 whites voted and the 
majority favoured ‘self-government’, the Legislative Council petitioned 
to the Crown that “the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council 
establish forthwith in Southern Rhodesia the form of Government known 
as Responsible Government.7® 

In October, 1922, the British Government asked the white electorate 
of Southern Rhodesia to choose between “responsible internal self-govern- 
ment” and union with South Africa. 14,763 white voters voted and a 
majority voted for the former. In either case, Southern Rhodesia was to 
remain a white-ruled area. About a million Africans in the territory were 
not consulted at all. The view of the whites thus known, the British 
Government on July 30, 1923, issued an Order-in-Council which ordained 
that “whereas British subjects have settled in large numbers in the Terri- 
torries (S. Rhodesia), it is expedient, with aview to the further develop- 
ment and more convenient administration of the said teritories that they 
should be annexed and should henceforth form part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions.” | The “large numbets” of white settlers, it may be men- 
tioned, was no more than 34,000 as against one million Africans.. The 
Order-in-Council was followed by a Letters Patent issued by British Go- 
vernment which gave S. Rhodesia a constitution and established there a 
“self-governing colony”. The new constitution gave the territory a Legis- 
lative Assembly and a cabinet responsible to it. Since, however, no Afri- 
can had the right to vote, the Legislative Assembly was a white assembly 
elected by white voters and the Cabinet was a white cabinet resonsible to 
the white Assembly. The British Government thus surrendered power to 
a tiny white minority in internal affairs, while herself retaining ultimate 
authority over the territory, on the basis of a vote cast by only 14,763 whites. 

Under the Letters Patent Britain retained certain powers in internal 
matters which were known as Reserved Powers. Under these Britain had 
the power to vote any legislation of the Rhodesian Government which 
sought to amend the Constitution, discriminated agaisnt the Africans or 
changed the Land Apportionment Act. From 1923 onward the white 
minority government ruled Rhodesia without giving the Africans any share 
in the Government and perpetuated a colour bar and legal disabilities 
upon Africans, the severity of which was “second....only to those 
enforced in the Union of South Africa.’’4® Yet Britain never exercised the 
Reserved Powers and allowed the settler government to entrench itself 
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fully into power against the Africans. We shall return to this question 
later, 

Having thus created another area of white dominance internally, 
herself retaining the ultimate authority, Britain took the next step in its 
further enlargement in 1953 when it set up the Cetral African Federa- 
tion comprising of Southern and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland were then British Protectorates and though 
their legislative councils were then white dominated they were not self- 
governing territories. The African nationalist leaders in N. Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland were strongly opposed to the idea of Federation but the white 
settlers in central Africa were in its favour. The essence of the African 
opposition was that it would result in the passing of political power into 
the hands of the white settlers, particularly from S. Rhodesia? Since 
the electorate was predominantly white and the majority of it was in 
Southern Rhodesia, it would have, therefore, dominated the Federa- 
tion. The British Govermment however, paid no heed to the African 
opposition and after obtaining consent of the white dominated legislative 
councils of the two Protectorates and the white electorate of S. Rhodesia 
set up the Federation in 1953. An act ofthe British Parliament defined 
the Constitution of the Federation. 

The establishment of the Federation meant that the settler domination 
which was hitherto confined to S. Rhodesia was now extended to the two 
Protectorates, N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Federation had an elected 
federal legislature, a Prime Minister and a Cabinet responsible to it. 
Since, however, the electorate was predominantly white, the legislature 
and the cabinet was practically white. The Constitution gave the settler 
federal government full freedom in internal affairs but Britain retained the 
ultimate authority. 

The federal Constiution provided for an African Affairs Board 
which was to act as a watchdog against the introduction of any legislation by 
the federal legislature -which may be a “differentiating measure”. A 
“differentiating measure,’ was defined as a measure “by which Africans 
are subjected to any conditions, restrictions or disabilities disadvanta- 
geous to them to which Europeans are not also subjected or made liable.” 
The Board could request the Governor General to withhold assent to such 
a measure and refer it to the British Government. The composition of 
the Board was such as would make it difficult for it to go against the federal 
government. Nonetheless, it dared to go against it only once on an 
electotal law which it thought discriminated against the Africans. The 
British Government however disagreed with the Board and supported the 
Federal Government. It was as unwilling to back up the watchdog of 
African interests as it was to exercise the Reserved Powers. Conse- 
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quently, the Board was reduced to a “constitutional cipher”. It became 
impotent and never exercised its authority again. 

The Constitution which Britain gave to the Federation stated in the. 
Preamble that the ultimate goal to be achieved in the Federation was a 
‘Partnership’ of races. The Constitution, however, left the term undefi- 
ned. But its meaning is available from other sources. In 1959 the Colo- 
nial Secretary vaguely defined it thus: “The term Partnership simpliy 
meant the opportunity for Africans to play an increasingly important part 
in Government. As education became widespread....Africans might come 
to play a predominant part in some cases, but the goal was a political 
community where basis of participation was merit and not race.’’2° “‘Partner- 
ship implies that any constitutional arrangement must include proper 
provision for both Europeans and Africans and proper safeguards for their 
rights and interests. ...In the political sphere, Africans will be able to 
advance until ultimately (so long as representation on racial grounds 
remains) they have the same members as Europeans in both the (egislative 
and Executive Councils, when they are fit for this.’ 

In simple words, Partnership meant that the Africans had to start 
as junior partners and the Europeans as the senior partners. When 
they attained a certain degre of ‘fitness’ they were to have the same share 
of political power as the whites irrespective of their numbers. And it was 
the white minority which was to judge when they were ‘fit’, African ad- 
vancement being contrary to the interests of this minority, since its pros- 
perity was based on their exploitation, it is not difficult to imagine how long 

-this process of attainment of ‘fitness’ would have been. John Stonehouse, 
British Labour M.P. gave the answer ‘Permanant’ in 1959. “The 
white man”, he saia, “has made partnership by which the white man is 
permanently the top dog and the Africans permanently the bottom dog.” 
The Prime Minister of the Federation, Welensky hed once clearly said 
that : “Adult suffrage is a n:yth and as long as I am the heaa of the Federal 
Government it will never be given any consideration whatsoever.” 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the ralentless struggle which 
the Africans had to wage to secure the dissolution of the Federation. 
Suffice it to say, that between the Africans and the white settlers, the former 
demanding dissolution and the latter opposing it, the British Government 
sided with the while settlers. In 1959, for instance, Colonial Secretary 
Lennox Boyd emphasised upon Africans the British Government’s view that 
“there could be no consideration of their withdrawal from the Federation.” 2 
Even the process of the disintegration of the Federation demonstrated the 
British anxiety to safeguard its own and settler interests. Nyasaland, a poor 
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territory, was allowed to secede after the end of Emergency without much ado, 
But many efforts were made, which finaly failed, to retain a federation of 
S. Rhodesia and N. Rhodesia, a mineral-rich territory which was the 
“essential economic hinterland of S. Rhodesian finance and technology. 

We must now return to S.Rhodesia. With the impending collapse 
of the Federation the future constitutional development of the three terri- 
tories naturally came up. So far as the two Protectorates were concerned 
it was clear that they would take the road to independence and eventually 
become independent on the basis of universal suffrage. The case of 
‘S. Rhodesia, however, was different. Here a white minority was already 
entrenched into power with Britain retaining the ultimate authority. In 
fact, Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia was demanding 
from Britain the abolition of her Reserved Powers over S. Rhodesia.?4 
The African nationalist leaders in S. Rhodesia opposed their abolition and 
demanded from Britain to invoke these powers in their favour so that 
S. Rhodesia eventually becomes a state based on universal suffrage. 
But Britain was disinclined to use the powers. In July a letter by four 
signatories, including Garfield Todd, was presented to the British 
Government requesting that it suspend the 1923 constitution. A similar 
demand was made in the House of Commons by the Labour M.P. John 
Stonehouse. But the Minister of State for Commonwealth Affairs, 
Mr. C.J.M. Alport rejected it as something which “did not represent wise 
advice.” 

In 1960-61 talks were held in London and subsequently in respec- 
tive territories on the question of constitutional advance of the three terii- 
tories. The Southern Rhodesian talks were held in Salisbury in January 
1961 under the chairmanship of the S. Rhodesian Prime Minister. It 
was made clear to the African nationalist leaders that the land question 
was not a subject of discussion which meant that 2,800,000 Africans were 
to continue occupying 21 million acres while 48 million acres were to re- 
main under white occupation. This led to a deadlock and the nationalist 
leaders walked out of the talks, Subsequently, the British Commenwealth 
Relations Secretary, Duncan Sandys, flew in to break the deadlock. San- 
dys and Whitehead agreed upon a draft constitution and Sandys criticised 
the leaders of the African nationalist party, National Democratic Party 
(NDP) for being unhelpful. 

The draft constitution increased the number of the members of the 
Legislative Council to 65 out of which 15 were to be Africans. It provided 
for a Bill of Rights which included safeguards against slavery, forced labour, 
inhuman treatment, discrimination and guaranteed freedom of conscience, 
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expression .and assembly. However, it was not necessary to repeal the 
existing discriminatory legislation, which we have already noted, was next 
only to that of Sout Africa. 

The Southern Rhodesian Government, it has been mentioned, had 
been demanding the abolition of the Reserved Powers. They had never 
been used but the settlers thought they made them “subrervient” to Bri- 
tain.2” The Africans opposed their abolition because in them they saw 
an instrument which Britain could use to their advantage, if she so liked. 
Britain, however, readily agreed to surrender these Powers arguing 
strangely that since they had not been used in the past they could, therefore, 
not be used now or in future. Instead, the draft constituion provided for 
an advisory body which was to scriutinize legislation to see if it was con- 
‘sistent with the Bill of Rights. 

It is apparent that the new draft constitution entrenched the white 
minority into power even further. The Africans were still in a minority 
in the legislature. The Bill of Rights was worthless because the existing 
discriminatory legislation was not to be repealed. The land position was 
to remain as it was. The abolition of the Reserved Powers strengthened 
the hands of the settler government. The Hindustan Times commented 
editorially: ‘“The main purpose in holding the talks was to reduce the 
British Government’s control over the territories’ affairs.’2 “Jt is not 
explained,” said the Statesman editorially, “why they (Reserved Powers) 
had not been used nor why they could not be used in the future... British 
Government’s Reserved Powers are being transferred to people who sim- 
ply do not believe in African rule and do not care who knows it.”?? It 
is no wonder that the NDP rejected the draft constitution. 

The readiness shown by Britain in agreein’g to a draft constitution 
which reduced British authority over the territory in creased the powers 
of the white minority government without giving any real benefits to the 
Africans, revealed clearly the British intentions in respect of the territory. 
It was clear that Britain was not willing to lead the territory to independence 
on the basis of universal suffrage. Joshua Nkomo, therefore, indicated 
that NDP will change its strategy and will henceforth wage a struggle 
against Britain herself.8° During the course of time, the Rhodesian prob- 
Jem assumed wide dimensions. With the emergence of ‘several indepenaent 
African states, and the consequent changed complexion of the United 
Nations and the Commonwealth the problem was raised in these bodies 
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and elsewhere again and again to put pressure on Britain to intervene effec- 
tively in the Rhodesian situation. While the international pressure was 
mounting the settler government in Rhodesia unleashed a reign of terror 
inside the territory and succeeded, for the time being, in suppressing the 
nationalist movement by putting all leaders in prison, where they still are. 
At the same time, it demanded independence on the basis of 1961 Consti- 
tution and threatened that if independence was not granted, it would uni- 
laterally declare itself independent. 

It is not possible to discuss in details tne parleys on Rhodesian prob- 
lem at U.N., Commonwealth and other platforms within the space of a 
short paper. Only the main features of the Rritish stand are, therefore, 
listed below. 

The United Nations started taking interest in the Rhodesian prob- 
lem in 1961, under article 73 of the Charter which deals with the ‘Non-Self 
Governing Territories’ and requires of the ruling powers to submit annual 
reports to the U. N. regarding the progress made in the territories under 
their rule. It is interesting to note here that the first draft of this article was 
submitted by Britam at the time of the framing of the Charter. It is 
not clear why Britain coined this new term, ‘Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories’, instead of using the familiar terms like ‘Colonies’. “Dependen- 
cies’, etc., which would have covered S. Rhodesia—it being a ‘self-governing 
colony.’ Since, according to Britain, it was self-governing, Britain had 
never submitted annual reports to U.N. about it. When the U.N. started 
taking interest in it, Britain strongly protested against U.N. interference 
saying that the territory was self-governing and therefore outside the scope 
of article 73. The British delegate told the Trusteeship Committee in 
1962 : “We oppose sich intervention in the territory. It is outside the 
U.N.’s competence. Our policy has been fully in accord with the U.N. 
Charter and if attack on our policy is pursued, we would have to withdraw 
the cooperation we have granted the U.N. in territories for which we have 
full responsibility.” The U.N. however, rejected the British contention 
that S. Rhodesia was a self-governing territory.® The problem was 
discussed at several U.N. sessions. The climax was reached when in 1963, 
on the eve of the break-up of the Central African Federaltion, a resolu- 
tion calling upon Britain not to hand over governmental powers and the 
Federation’s Air Force to S. Rhodesia, was vetoed by Britain in the Secu- 
rity Council. It was clear that Britain would not tolerate any serious 
action by the U.N. against the Rhodesian racist regime and that the U.N. 
will have to confine itself to exercising pressure through resolutions. 

During the Commenwealth Conferences, Britain repeated its usual 
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position that Britain is the ultimate authority in S. Rhodesia and other 
agencies cannotinterferes with it but, at the same time, Britain has no power 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the territory which were the concern 
of the Government of the territory. In the Commonwealth Conference 
1965, the Commenwealth Secretary. Mr. Bottomley, gave a sort of advance 
assurance to the Rhodesian Governemnt of no dire consequences by say- 
ing that the British Government could do nothing except not to recognize 
a UDI and did not refer at all to the principle of ‘one man, one vote’.®# 
However, when the African pressure became serjous and there was a talk 
of the break-up of the Commonwealth, Britain pleaded that she may be 
allowed to exercise “gentle pressure” upon the Rhodesian Government 
rather than take any rash steps which might impel it to declare indepen- 
dence unilaterally. 

The trend of this ‘‘gentle pressure” is reflected in the numerous 
letters which were exchanged between the British Government and the 
Rhodesian Government and some talks held between thetwo. The record 
of these letters and talks was published in a Command issed by the 
British Government.®® In nons of these letters British Government refered 
to the establishment of a government in Rhodesia based on the principle 
of universal suffrage. Its position was simply that Rhodesia should give 
to the Africans more representation in the Government than they already 
had before it could be granted tndependence. The same trend is reflected 
in the six principles Britain holds must be accepted before she grants 
independence to Rhodesia and also in the ‘Independence Constitution’ 
which the British Prime Minister and the Rhodesian Prime Minister 
agreed upon, subject to ratification by their governments, when they met 
on S.S. Tiger in December 1966 after the UDI. These ‘six principles’ are:38 


(1) The principle and intention of unimpeded progress to majority 
rule, already enshirined in the 1961 Constitution, would have to 
be maintained and guaranteed. 

(2) There would also have to be guarantees against retrogessive 
amendments of the Constitution. 

(3) There would have to be immediate improvement in the political 
status of the African population. 

14) There would have to be progress towards ending racial discri- 
mination. l 

(5) The British Government would need to be satisfied that any 
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basis proposed for Independence was acceptable to the people 
of Rhodesia as a whole. 

(6) The need to ensure that regardless of race, there is no oppression 
of majority by minority or of minority by majority. 


The above principles, it may be pointed out, do not refer to universal 
suffrage. The fifth principle lays down that any basis proposed for inde- 
pendence must be acceptable to “the people of Rhodesia as a whole”. 
Similarly, article 17 of the Independence Constitution provided that a 
Royal Commission will ascertain the acceptability of any agreed settle- 
ment by “‘the people of Rhodesia as a whole”. What this expression means 
and how their wishes will be ascertained is not clarified either in the princi- 
ples or in the Independence Constitution. One wonders why the simple 
and straightforward principle of universal suffrage does not find a place 
either in the ‘Six Principles’ or the Independence Constitution. In 
Rhodesia there is a tradition of adopting strange methods of ascertaining 
the wishes of the people. In 1961 an electorate of 83,486 of which only 
4,000 were African, voted for the draft constitution rejected by the nationa- 
list party and approved it. Sir Whitehead said he was “satisfied” with 
the “very strong”’ African support. And the Statesman commented : 
“He might have been equally satisfied without the farce of a referendum.” 
It is important to note that the fulfilment of other principles is not a pre- 
condition to the fulfilment of the fifth principle. This means that if through 
a method, which may not be `on the principle of universal suffrage, it can 
be shown that a certain constitutional agreement is acceptable to the ‘peo- 
ple as a whole’, then, independencec an be granted and the fulfilment of 
other principles can be left to the independent settler government in 
Rhodesia. The result would be the same as in the case of the 1961 draft 
constitution, that is, end of British authority and the corresponding 
increase in the authority of the settler government, with a hope for 
Africans that it would fulfil the other principles. 

The Independence Constituion was not ratified by the Rhodesian 
Government. It woud have been strangeifithaddoneso. It had already 
come to possess more than what the “six principles” and the Independence 
Constitution offered to it. And it had no fear of losing what it had come 
to possess. But the “six principles”, the Independence Constitution 
and the examination of Britain’s role in the earlier Rhodesian developments, 
clearly reveal that it was never the aim of the British colonial policy thet 
Rhodesia should be a state where there is a government based on universal 
suffrage. It has always intended it to be a white dominated state. 


Doves Versus Hawks In America 


Martin Hall 


THE contest between the ‘‘doves’’ and the “hawks”, betwen the advo- 
cates of peace in Vietnam and those of all-out war has sharpened in recent 
months. April 15, 1967, the day on which the Spring Mobilisation or- 
ganized in New York and in San Francisco the as yet largest and most 
significant anti-war demonstration in this country may well have been a 
turning point. 

Not only the fact that close to half a million Americans took to the 
streets to demand an immediate end to the war was important, but also 
a qualitative change with new segments of the populaticn involved had 
taken place. For the first time did leaders of the civil rights movement 
from such radical figures as Stokeley Carmichael of the Student Non- 
violent Coordination Committee and Floyd McKissick of CORE march 
side by side with the moderate Reverend Martin Luther King Jr., Nobel 
Prize winner for Peace. Dr. King had only in recent weeks openly recog- 
nized the necessity of joining the forces of the civil rights movement with 
the peace forces because, as he put it, ‘“‘there will be no victory for the 
Negro in his fight for equality and freedom at home as long as the war 
in Vietnam is going on’. Dr. Benjamin Spock, the famous pediatrician 
whose name is known to just about every mother in America, Co-chair- 
man of the National Committee for A Sane Nuclear Pclicy, led the New 
York demonstration together with Dr. King, even while some officials 
of the National Committee for A Sane Nuclear Policy in California felt 
it necessary to disassociate themselves from the demonstration because 
it did not put “equal blame for the war in Vietnam on the Government 
of North Vietnam as on the Government of the USA’’. There were also 
for the first time officials cf large trade unions like the Automobile Wor- 
kers Union among the speakers at the rallies concluding the demonstra. 
tions. There marched university professors in cap and gown. physicians 
in their white uniforms. There was Dagmar Wilson, one of the founders 
of Women Strike for Peace, and thousands ef women, many mothers with 
their small children. And in overwhelming numbers young people walked, 
students and non-students who set the tone for the march. 

To be sure, there was not yet complete unity among all these forces, 
The two traditional and rather conservative Negro organisations, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the 
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Urban League, refused to endorse the demonstrations and publicly 
attacked Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. for his stand which they termed a 
“tragic mistake”. But as in SANE so in these two organisations a sharp 
debate has developed and opposition by the membership against the timid 
attitude of their leaders has been vocal. 

In the trade unions too dissatisfaction with the pro-war policy ofthe | 
national leadership of the AFL-CIO and its President George Meany is 
growing. The largest union, within the AFL-CIO, the Automobile Workers 
Union has just empowered their leadership to sever relations with the 
AFL-CIO if their proposals for a more militant policy will be further 
ignored. 

The best proof for the new strength of the peace movement and for 
the impact it has made on public opinion is the change in the attitude of 
the Administration. Upto now it had been the strategy of Johnson, 
Rusk and McNamara to ignore the protest movement against the war in 
Vietnam. The few voices that have spoken out in the Senate against the 
war, men like Senators Morse, Gruening, Fulbright and McGovern, have 
been given the brush off by the White House. The theory behind the 
“silent treatment’’ was that ifthe protesters were ignored, even allowed 
to “‘blow off steam” they would soon tire themselves out and go away. 
But when it became clear during the weeks immediately before April 
15 that this mobilisation could become an authentic outpouring ,of the 
voice of the people who in ever increasing numbers refuse to swallow the < 
official lies about Vietnam the tone from the White House changed. 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk was the first to question the patriotism of 
protesters. President Johnson did likewise. A week before April I5 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities announced it was pre- 
paring an investigation of the ‘Communist infiltration’ of the peace 
movement. Two days before the date of April !5, the White House 
announced to the press that J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, had submitted to the President a report on the 
‘“‘Communist-dominated peace movement’. But even the press gave 
these announcements very little space. The appearance on the list of 
the April 15 Mobilisation of names of Nobel Prize Laureates, of leading 
scientists, religious leaders, artists and other nationality known perso- 
nalities made the accusation rather ridiculous. 

The Administration realized that something more was needed to 
counteract the impact of the peace movement’s new vigour. President 
Johnson decided to recall the commanding general of the US military forces 
in Vietnam, General Westmoreland, fora two weeks’ visit in order to sell 
to the country the tremendous escalation of the war which was taking 
place right at that moment. This is an event without precednet in the 
history of the United States. Never before has a top commander during 
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wartime been called upon to do what General Westmoreland was asked 
to perform. It was not enough that the General addressed the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Press in New York and that his speech was 
given preferred coverage by radio and television throughout the country. 
A few days later General Westmoreland addressed a special joint session 
of the House of Representatives and the US Senate in Washington, addre- 
ssing a forum where he could be sure of something like a hero’s welcome. 
Westmoreland spoke against the background of the ominous news that 
fot the first time United States bombers had been given permission to 
bomb the military airfields in North Vietnam where Soviet-built MIGs 
are stationed who have inflicted serious losses on US war planes. Up 
to that time such permission had been refused because it was felt that a 
possible stationing of these MIG fighter planes on Chinese territory as 
a result of such bombings might lead to a direct confrontation with China, 
just as that bombing of the harbour of Haiphong up tc that time had been 
refused because of the danger of a confrontation with the Soviet Union 
whose shipscould easily be hit in such an attack. Senator Robert Kennedy 
had retorted angrily to this new escalation in these words: 

“The Soviet Union, Communist China and North Vietnam will 
have to react to what we have done....If we trace the history 
of the world, is net that how the destruction of mankind is fi- 
nally arrived at.’’ 

The announcement of General Westmoreland’s invitation brought 
an unusual sharp protest from a Republican Senator, Mark Hatfield, a 
former Governor of the State of Oregon. He declared : 

“‘The Administration is misrepresenting the facts about Vietnam, 

spreading confusion. Many feel forced then, out of confusion, 

and on the basis of no clear alternative to endorse current policy. 

This is created by the tyranny of no alternatives to escalating 

the war. 

“The administration is using political blackmail....Those who 
dare to challenge the Administration do so at the risk of having 

their patriotism questioned.” 

General. Westmoreland’s speech before the Associated Press repea- 
ted the official line of the Administration that the war in Vietnamis nota 
civil war, but that it has veen started by ‘‘aggression from the North’, 
that ‘‘the Vietcong is not a legitimate nationalist movement”? but one 
‘organized, controlled and supported by the Communist Government 
of North Vietnam”. He went even so far as to say : ‘‘What support the 
Vietcong gets from the people in South Vietnam is largely the result of 
terror, intimidation and the murder of those individuals who oppose it.” 

Then, at the end of his talk, speaking of the US soldiers under his 
command, he said ; ` 


~ 
` 
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“‘They know that they are helping to stop the spread of commu- 
nism in South-East Asia and to give the people in South Vietnam 
a freedom of choice. They have been given a job and they are 
doing it well and with pride... but they are dismayed as | am by 
recent umpatriotic acts at home.” 

He elaborated further on the same theme : 

“I am mindful that the military war in South Vietnam is from the 
ennemy’s point of view only part of a protracted and carefully 
co-ordinated attack waged in the international arena. Regret- 
tably, | see signs of enemy success in that world arena which 
he cannot match on the battlefield....he sees protest as evidence 
of crumbling morale and diminishing resolve. Thus, discouraged 
by repeated military defeats but encouraged by what he believes 
to be popular opposition to our effort in Vietnam, he is deter- 
mined to continue his aggression from the North. This in- 
evitably, will cost lives—American, Vietnamese and those of our 
other allies.” 

Repeating more or less this speech before Congress, although one 
could notice some toning down of his accusations against the peace move- 
ment, he nevertheless declared that afield commander could concentrate 
much better on his job on the battlefield ‘‘if he did not have to look back 
over his shoulder to make sure whether he had the backing of the people 
at home”. 

Perhaps the sharpest reaction to the General’s speech came from 
the Democratic Senator McGovern: 

“We seem bent”, said he, ‘‘on saving the Vietnamese from Ho 
Chi Minh even if we have to killthem and demolish their country 
to do it....1 do not intend to remain silent in the face of this 
policy of madness.” 


Republican Senator. Percy, a potential candidate for the Presidency 
in 1968, said : - 
“We must answer whether we are prepared to allow our men to 
military victory which cannot really be achieved.” 


Nor was Congress the only place from where angry reaction to 
Westmoreland’s speech could be heard. The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Secretary-General of the World Council of Churches, declared at 
a meeting in Norwalk, Connecticut: 

“it has been for several years my personal conviction that the 
present trend of United States policy and action in Vietnam is the 
greatest danger to human survival with the single exception of the 
present policy and action by the People’s Republic of China... 
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Our course has all the elements of high tragedy.” 

And finally the Secretary-General of the World Council of Churches 

was compelled to say this: 

“| report to you, my fellow citizens, that as the months wear on it 

harder and harder not to share the hopelessness of our free world 

friends, as they watch the United States go step by step to tragic 
disaster.” 

If General Westmoreland’s visit did not galvanize the country as expec- 
ted by his superiors into blind and fervent enthusiasm for whatever greater 
escalation of the war is planned—and already the press speaks of a demand 
to increase the number of US troops in Vietnam to 600,000, it was not 
because those who traditionally live on stoking the fires of fanatic natio- 
nalism did not try. Shortly after the April I5 demonstration in New 
York feverish preparations were made by such groups as the American 
Legion, the various war veterans organisations, but also by the Jess repu- 
table John Birch Society to make the traditional parade on ‘“‘Loyalty 
Day’’, usually held on May Ist, an impressive answer to the peace march 
on April I5. The “loyalty parade” this year was scheduled for April 
30, and its organisers had announced in advance that they expected to 
have at least 150,000 people in the parade. When the day came there 
were, according te the New York Times, exactly 3,380 people in the march. 

That does not mean that there will not be increasing repression 
of the peace movement and especially against the growing number of young 
men which in one way or another refuse to be drafted into military service. 
Thousands have already emigrated into Canada. Hundreds are refusing 
induction into the army, demand status as conscientious objectors etc. | 
Perhaps the most famous draft resister at the moment is the Negro world — 
boxing champion Cassius Clay or as he calls himself now after he has joined 
the “Black Muslim’’-—Mohamed Ali. In spite of all pressure and pro- 
mises, he has refused to take the oath of a soldier and demanded to be 
exempted from military service on religious grounds as a minister of his 
sect and because his ‘‘conscience does not allow him to fight against non- 
white people in an immoral war”. The Boxing Commission has imme- 
diately stripped him of his title of world heavy weight boxing champion 
and has taken his boxing license away from him. The military authori- 
ties: have announced that he will be prosecuted. 

Many young men who have burned their draft cards in protest to 
the war face long-term prison sentences and three soldiers who refused 
to fight are already in military jail. On May 5 the House Armed Services 
Committee held hearings on proposed revisions of the draft law. In, 
answer to a testimony by a representative of the Methodist Board of 
Christian Social Concern who argued for abolishing the draft and instead 
having volunteers serve in the armed forces, Representative L. Mendel 
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Rivers, Democrat of South Carolina, remarked: 

“There are only two ideologies in the world. One is represen- 

ted by Jesus Christ and the other by the hammer and sickle. Which 

do you prefer? ” 

A speaker for a Quaker group, the Washington Friends Joint Peace 
Committee, was asked by another Congressman, Representative Durwood 
G. Hall of Missouri : 

“Are you now or have you ever been a member of the Communist 

Party of America ?” 

‘The whole hearing reflected a hysterical and almost panicky reaction 
by the hawks to the growing opposition to the draft. Representative Rivers 
asked the Justice Department representatives why men like Dr. Martin 
Luther King and Stokeley Carmichael who had publicly asked for resistance 
to the draft had not been indicted. When he was told that these men 
had violated no law and were protected by the First Amendment to the 
US Constitution, Mr. Edward Hebert, a Democrat from Louisiana, dec- 
lared: 


“‘Let’s forget the First Amendment.” 

Mr. Hebert demanded that Dr. King and Mr. Carmichael be prose- ` 
cuted and the law be amended to ‘‘get around the First Amendment” 
which protects freedom of speech. 

How deep the split is within the Administration and those close to 
it, was demonstrated by an article in the New York Times of May 6 by 
Arthur Schlesinger, former Special Assistant to President Kennedy in which 
he attacks General-Westmoreland’s and the Administration’s argument 
that the anti-war demonstrations prolong the war and cost lives in Viet- 
nam. After quoting Secretary of Defence McNamara who declared free- 
dom of dissent to be ‘‘absolutely fundamental?’ Schlesinger writes: 

“Surely it is precisely those whe insist on widening the conflict 
beyond political or strategic necessity who are prolonging the war 
and costing American lives, If the Administration’s proposition 
is so manifestly unpersuasive, why then the official excitement 
about it ?... When a policy fails, those responsible, instead of 
entertaining the horrible thought that the policy may have been 
wrong, often tend to argue that the failure is someone else’s fault. 
They devote themselves, as Senator McGovern has suggested, to 
the exercise of “trying to blame the failure of their policy on their 
critics”. 

The question of the draft is going to be perhaps the most important 
part in the action program of the present race movement. On May 
13 a national student conference has been called in Chicago to map out a 
nation-wide campaign against the draft. Religious and civil liberties’ 
organisations have set up consultation offices where young men can get 
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information on their rather limited rights under the law to ask exemp- 
tion. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. declared at a pres conference in At- 
lanta on April 25 that «millions are going to oppose this war”. Empha- 
sizing specifically the position youths are taking he said : 
“If this war is not ended then thousands and thousands of Neg- 
roes and white students are going to be cast in the role of going 
to jail rather than fighting....1 absolutelyd isagree with General 
Westmoreland. I think this subtle, sinister and evil attempt to 
confuse the minds of the American people must be onog 
There is not going to be unity on this war.’ 

Dr. King has announced that he will ask fer 10,000 IEE for 
peace for a nation-wide canpaign this summer on the scale of the previous 
civil rights campaigns. A national conference of the Spring Mobilisation, 
organisers of the April [5 demonstrations will be held in Washington, 
D.C. on May 20 and 21. Plans for future actions will be made there. 

If the many new forces who for the first time have become active 
in the peace movement during this spring can be united in a strong and 
broadly based movement there is hope that what Senator McGovern has 
called the ‘‘policy of madness’ may yet be stopped before it is too late. 
President Johnson has committed his full prestige to a military victory 
in Vietnam. His frantic new escalatian moves are dictated not the least 
by his recognition that, unless he has won that victoy by 1968, he will 
go down in defeat at the polls. Already men like the nationally-and 
internationally-known columnist Walter.Lippmann are saying openly that 
the removal of Johnson from the White House in the next election consti- 
tutes the only hope for peace. There is a ‘‘long, hot summer” ahead... 





Pakistan-Turkish Relations 


Sheel K. Asopa 


PoLitIcaL relations between Pakistan and Turkey have developed on 
the basis of a certain set of bilateral and multilateral agreements concluded 
between the two countries after the year 1950. The early phase of Turco- 
Pakistan relations, prior to the Agreement for Friendship and Cultural 
Cooperation of June 1951, was no more than a diplomatic formality. The 
reasons behind this detached relationship between the two Moslem coun- 
tries are based on the fundamental differences in their political beliefs, 
approaches to the various problems of international politics and questions 
of priorities in the pursuit of national interest. In the early years of the 
post-war period, Turkey and Pakistan remained engrossed in seeking the 
fulfilment of their respective interest in conflicting directions. 

Pakistan, since its very inception in August 1247, sharing the most 
prevailing sentiment of anti-cclonialism and anti-imperialism in Asia, 
followed an independent policy of keeping away from the power blocs. 
Her basic desire was to develop close relations with the Moslem countries 
in order to seek her bonafides in the world of Islam. Pakistan’s latc 
Prime Minister Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan had saia, “In fact one of the main 
objects of the All India Muslim League which brought Pakistan into exis- 
tence was to cement anad strengthen fraternal ties between Muslims of the 
sub-continent ana those of other parts of the world.” According to him 
Pakistan “came into being as a 1esult of the urge felt by Muslims cf the 
sub-continent to secure a territory, however limited, where the Islamic 
ideology and way of life could be practised and demonstrated to the world. 
So the cardinal feature of this ideology was to make “‘the Muslim brother- 
hood of reality”t, It was, therefore, part of the mission which Pakistan 
had set forth before itself to do everything in its power to promote closer 
fellowship and cooperation between Muslim countries. With this basic 
assumption Pakistan’s foreign policy makers made it a point to reaffirm 
their sense of belonging to the Moslem world and to project their self image, 
to assume the leadership of the countries of West Asia. As Mr. Khwaja 
Nazimmuddin said “Islam is a body and pain inflicted on one part of 
the body gives pain and anguish to the whole body.” He said: “Ifthe 
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democracies can enter into pacts to protect their way of life, if the com- 
munist countries can form a bloc on the basis that they have an ideology, 
why cannot the Muslim people get together to protect themselves and show 
to the world that they have an ideology.” These early declarations did 
not remain in theory but Pakistan leaders made every effort to put them 
into practice, Pakistan, in order to seek and affirm her position in the 
community of Islam and to express her devotion to it, organized a number 
of Islamic conferences in Pakistan between 1949 and 1952. Pakistan 
also identified her interests with those of the Arabs and opposed the crea- 
tion of Israel and extended its support to the Moslem countries in their 
struggle for freedom against the colonial powers. Pakistan championed 
thecause of independence of Indonesia, Libya, Somaliland, Eritrea, 
Tunisia, and Algeria. It is with these aims and aspirations that Pakistan 
started her foreign relations in the formative phase of her foreign policy. 

During this period, when Pakistan was taking pains to assert its 
Islamic character, Turkey, which is now so close a friend of Pakistan, was 
trying to affirm her Europeanism and was struggling hard to get a place 
in the community of Christian nations in the NATO. It is interesting to 
note, that Turkey and Pakistan, two Moslem nations, could not see 
face to face on the issues regarding the Moslem world in the first phase of 
their foreign policy in the early nineteen fiftees, 


Pakistan’s Islamism and Turkey’s Secularism 


Pakistan’s pan-Islamism was in conflict with Turkey’s secularism 
and Westernism. Pakistan’s behaviour was guided and conditioned by 
certain idlopogical factors while Turkey’s allegedneeds for protection, 
and security against Russia placed her in a different position, where she 
had to seek the friendship of the West. During this period Turkey consi- 
dered that it was seriously under the threat of the Soviet Union. These 
supposed threats from Moscow pushed her Westwards. She was keen 
to get the membership of the NATO and to secure a guarantee from 
the United States of America against the Soviet danger. But at the 
early stages, her deamand faced severe opposition from Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries. Among the many reasons put forward as objections 
ta Turkey’s membership of the NATO, one was owing to her being 
a Moslem nation, as the NATO Alliance was meant for the Christian nations 
of the North Atlantic area. In fact, this argument was not of much 
weight, there were other important reasons behind the objections to Turkey’s 
inclusion in the NATO. Braitain was insisting on the character of Turkey 
as a Middle Eastern power and was determined to make her play her role 
for the defence of that region. Turkey was critical of Pakistan’s efforts for 
creating a pan-Islamic bloc as it was entirely against their pro-Western 
interest. Pakistan being non-aligned at this stage was taking pride in her 
being non-committed and independent of the power blocs. Reasserting 
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her position, during the early years, Pakistan paid little attention to 
Turkey as compared to other Moslem countries of West Asia. 

Pakistan and Turkey, in June 1951, concluded a Treaty of Friendship 
and Cultural Cooperation, but Turkey was suspicious that Pakistan might 
interpret it as an Islamic Alliance. As a result of these fears the Turkish 
‘Government charged the Pakistan Ambassador for exciting the religious 
reactionaries in Turkey and demanded his withdrawal from Ankara in 
the same year. 

Apart from religious differences, Turkey’s Europeanism was in con- 
flict with Pakistan’s Asianism. 

Turkey during this period was working in close collaboration with 
the excolonialist Britain and France in evolving the pattern of Middle 
East Defence around the Suez, while Pakistan was critical of the unequal 
treaties between Britain and some of the Arab countries. In the U.N. 
meetings Pakistan always associated herself with the Afro-Asian bloc while 
Turkey was alien to thesee merging countries due to her pro-Western poli- 
cies. Thus the priorities in the foreign relations of the two countries were 
in conflict and they remained like that for a couple of years more when 
Pakistan concluded a mutual defence pact in 1953 and abandoned the 
policy of neutrality. , ; 


Pakistan-Turkish Relations--via the West 


In the year 1953, when the failure of Anglo-American proposals for 
the defence of the Middle East, in 1950 and 1951, brought home thè truth 
that the Arab countries could not be convinced of the sincerety of the 
West in providing them protection against the Communist danger, it was 
thought that Turkey and Pakistan, two Moslem countries of this region, 
‘will be able to deal with the rest of the Moslem countriesin West Asia. 
While the United States of America considered Pakistan and Turkey 
capable of compensating the loss of the Arab world, Britain judged their 
value from a different angle. In the British opinion, Turkey and Pakistan 
both modern states and politically stable, with no vested interest at cross 
with Britain, will be able to attract other Moslem countries into the 
Middle East Defence Organization. In fact, Britain having a fear of 
India’s anti-British reaction was not interested in bringing Pakistan in the 
Middle East defence plans but the U.S. Government, from its own point 
of view, favoured the strengthening of the nations bordering the Soviet 
Union, and in this found Pakistan extremely useful ana important. 

By the year 1952, Pakistan was much disillusioned from her efforts 
‘in the direction of creating a Pan-Islamic bloc as she could not find the 
support of even a single Moslem nation. In May 1952, Pakistan’s popu- 
lar daily Dawn summarizing the general feeling wrote ; “The time 
has come for Pakistan’s intelligentsia to realize that Pakistan is not 
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adding to its pestige in the international field by running after certaiñ 
countries, which are economically and otherwise in a far less stable posi- 
tion than Pakistan itself and which can be of little help to us.” 

Early in 1953, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, accompanied by Madam 
Liaquat Ali paid an official visit to the United States. Through a number 
of speeches given in the American Congress and other important places, 
the Prime Minister expressed the desire of his country for being associated 
with the powerful nations and explained the need for economic. assistance 
to Pakistan as her weaknesses in this direction will make the country vulne- 
rable to all sorts of foreign incursions and encroachements. 

The Republican Administration in America seemed quite convinced 
of the Pakistan chief’s statement. In the winter of 1952-53, Pakistan was 
facing severe economic difficulties and desperate food shortage. Her 
economy was just on the verge of collapse.t The United States Govern- 
ment extended aid by sending 610,000 tons of wheat as gift. Soon after 
that the U.S. Government declared the decision of signing a mutual 
defence pact in 1953. Thus by signing this pact, Pakistan abandoned her 
policy of non-alignment and joined the Western bloc.® 


America Brings Pakistan Close to Turkey 


Early in 1954 America formally introduced Pakistan to Turkey in 
the form of an American ally. This-introduction had a lot of meaning. 
It meant that now Turkey and Pakistan both, the two strong countries in 
this region have to work together for the defence of the Middle East and 
the Northern Tier. Under the close watch of the United States, Pakistan 
and Turkey signed a pact of mutual defence and cooperation on 2nd April 
1954, and thereafter worked in close cooperation in involving the Middle 
East defence pattern. In spite of the conclusion of the Turco-Pakistan 
alliance, a considerable distance in the understanding of each other was 
still present. Pakistan as usual, gave it a colour of Islamic Union-while the 
Turks were keen to insist upon its non-religious basis and wanted to keep 
it as an alliance concluded to face the danger of Communist aggression. 
This contradiction, in fact, was due to the different backgrounds of the 
. two nations. As Pakistan had come into being only on the plea of being 
a separate naion in the Indian sub-continent, it was inevitable that Pakistan 
will emphasize on the Islamic ties in her foreign relations. While Turkey; 
having no love for defining herself as a Moslem nation, had always found 
satisfaction in being associated with Europe. Right upto the actual sig- 
ning of the Treaty, Turkish officials had besought the Pakistan Prime 
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Minister, who was present at that time in Ankara, to shun any reference 
to Islam in this Turco-Pakistan alliance. But still, the pact seemed to be 
a cementing factor in the relations of the two countries and later Pakistan 
after acceeding to the Turco-Iraqi Treaty became a member of the Baghdad 
Pact on 24 September 1955. 

A new pattern of relations emerged between the two countries, after 
the conclusion of the Baghdad Pact. In fact through this pact these bila- 
teral relations became multi-lateral and they developed more closely within 
the CENTO framework with Iraq and Jran as well. In so many things 
regarding issues of colonialism and imperialism, in ‘which Turkey was 
incapable of supporting the Pakistan line of approach, Iraq filled the 
vaccuum and both Pakistan and Iraq became the chief spokesmen of the 
interest of the Arabs against the West. 


The Turco-Pakistan Behaviour within the Pact 


Turkey and Pakistan since the beginning had been considered the key 
countries in the Baghdad Pact alliance. Both of them worked in close 
cooperation with Britain, whereas Jraq and Iran were under American 
guidance. But on the major issues regarding the Middle East, the basic 
_ differences and conflict in approach and interests remained intact. 

In October 1956, when large-scale hostilities broke out in Suez due 
to the Anglo-French-Israeli aggression against Egypt, Pakistan along with 
Iraq alone raised its voice against Western imperialism and demanded the 
boycott of all alliances in which Britain was a member. When Pakistan 
and Iraq openly condemned the West for its imperialist designs Turkey 
could not do exactly like them with the same vigour and courage. During 
the Menderes period Turkey blindly and faithfully toed the Western line 
in its foreign policy and always kept herself aloof from being associated 
with the Afro-Asian world. Turkish foreign policy during this period was 
so much Western-oriented that she lost her identity as an Asian nation. 
Her psychological sense of belonging to the West, crushed her Asian cons- 
cience and she followed, initiated and propagated the Western policy in 
Asia and isolated herself from the general trend prevalent in the emerging 
world. 

This indifference towards Asia and her complete association with the 
West made Turkey a ‘Fortress of the West’ and a stooge of imperialism in 
the eyes of her neighbours. 

Turco-Pakistan relations remained of cordiality, goodwill and close 
cooperation within the Baghdad Pact. The only difference was that Pakis- 
tan kept a balance in her policy and foreign relations and maintainea her 
links with the worla in which she is placed and to which she belongs. Her 
relations with the regional members and the Western Powers were based 
on different understanding, objectives and expectations. Pakistan had 
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joined the Western powers in order to strengthen herself vis-a-vis India 
while her relations with other neighbotiring Moslem countries were based 
on a desire to improve her image in the wotld of Islam and to win their 
support on the Kashmir issue against India. 

While Turkey had joined the Western bloc in order to strengthen 
her position against the Soviet Union and for this purpose she haa to join 
and participate in all the military plans of the West, her relations with the 
regional countries like Pakistan, Iran and Iraq had developed within the 
framework of the Western alliance or under the pressure from the West. 
As a natural result of these pre-conditions, Turkey gave priority to the 
interests of the West as compared to that of the other members in the alli- 
ances, Moreover, her major source of strength was the NATO. The 
CENTO, had been an alliance of conveniently adjusted interests, which 
was formed to improve and strengthen the position of its participants vis-a- 
vis their immediate enemies like Pakistan against India, Iraq aganinst the 
U.A.R., Iran against the Arabs, etc. From this point of view Turkey’s 
major interest was to protect herself against the Soviet Union and that 
had been accomplished already by her membersnip of the NATO. Tar- 
key’s attitude was perhaps determined by the following factors : 


(a) Her psychological attachment with the West, her historical ties 
and geographical links with Europe made her feel that her secu- 
rity is aligned with the West. 


(b) The secular character of Turkey, Westernization introduced under 
Kemal Ataturk left no room for Islamic propaganda, and reli- 
gious manoeuverings in Turkey. In spite of 99 per cent of 
her population being Moslem and observing Islam, Turkey has 
no place for religious fanaticism or no love for tne ideas of Pan- 
Islamic unity as such, and feels proud in calling itself European. 


(c) Turkey’s major problem of defence had been involved with Russia 
against which none of the smaller country’s support could have 
had any value. Under this set of circumstances and following 
the extremely strained relations with the Soviet Union during 
1945 to 1947 Turkey had made her choice in favour of the West 
and even after that situation had changed continued to follow 
the same policy. 


(d 


ad 


Turkey since long had ceased to be a Middle Eastern power. 
Since the breakdown of the Ottoman Empire and Turkish War of 
Independence, Turkey had almost negligible contacts with the 
Moslem countries in the Middle East. Moreover, as her Islamic 
character had-created troubles for her in the way of getting the 
membership in the NATO, after joining the NATO, Turkey 
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always shirked from developing closer relations with the West 
Asian countries. Whatever initiative she took in this diection 
it was always under some Anglo-American dictation. 


Owing to these reasons Turkey always supported the West on all 
“major issues like the Suez Crisis, treaties between Britain and the Arab 
countries, movement for incependence in Algeria, crises in Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan etc. 

Turkish and Pakistani attitudes began to identify with each other 
after 1960 when Turkey found herself alone in facing her problem in Cyprus 
while on the other side the combined support of the neutral, Arab and the 
socialist countries was extended to the Makarios Government. 

After 1960, the most cordial rejations and close understanding of 
each other’s problems could be established beiween the two countries. 
Turkey and Pakistan joined hands in order to strengthen their positions 
within the pact vis-a-vis the big powers, and to resist Anglo American 
pressure on them. 

Two facors, may be considered of great importance, in this matter. 
Firstly, since 1960, after the coming into power of the Democratic 
Party in Washington, Pakistan was feeling seriously disappointed by the 
American Policy towards India. In the end of 1959, American policy 
started changing rapidly towards the non-aligned countries and their secu- 
rity was considered of great concern for the U.S.A. against China’s expe- 
pansionist designs. As Chinese policies from the year 1959 onwards 
were posing a threat to India and some of the South-East Asian countries, 
America’s focus of attention shifted from Pakistatn to India. Pakistan 
considered it a great failure of her policy of alignment with the West, which 
did not now differentiate between the committed and non-committed powers, 
This desperation was intensified when Pakistan saw the West rushing 
grains supplies —and later arms—to India, when she was attacked by 
China in the winter of 1962. 

Under the impact of this desperate mood Pakistan modified and 
reframed her foreign policy in various directions. Pakistan tried to express 
her independence from the West in policy matters and against the wishes 
of the West, developed relations with China and signed a number of agree- 
ments regarding the demarcation of border, trade ana aviation. 

Similarly she developed good relations with Indonesia which was 
cross With India at that time. Since then Pakistan’s major policy objec- 
tive became how to isolate India in world politics. Pakistan was well 
aware of India’s position and her relations with the Arabs following the 
Nasser group. Keeping this fact in mind, Pakistan concentrated her efforts 
in alienating the non-Arab countries and conservative Moslems inthe Arab 
world from India. From this point of view Pakistan found the regional 
members of the CENTO, who had been her ally for quite a long time in thg 
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past, of great value and reaffirmed her relations with them through a num” 
ber of meetings, exchange of visits and signing of trade agreements and 
cultural pacts. 

Turkey also shared the same disillusionment from her Western alli- 
ances in the last phase of the Menderes regime due to various reasons, ° 
Firstly, Turkey had joined the Western pacts in order to secure herself 
against the danger from the Soviet Union but by the end of the ’fiftees, 
the relaxation in the cold war and changes in Soviet policies under Khrush- 
chev created an atmosphere in which Russia ceased to be a very prominent 
danger for Turkey. 

Secondly, under the pressure of emerging forces in the internal politics 
of Turkey, the Turkish Government seriously realized the impact of the 
association with the West on her position in the external world. Turkey 
took note of the changing world situation, started considering the means 
of how to improve the Turkish image in the Middle East, where she had 
always been treated as a pro-Western nation. 

Thirdly, the alliances in which Turkey had been a member and still 
continues to be, were themselves becoming obsolete in the new context of 
world politics and the value of the “‘allies” in the pact was deteriorating 
day by day. In the NATO President de Gaulle’s France appeared to be a 
challenging partner to the American policy. Similarly in the CENTO, 
Pakistan under President Ayub opened .a multi-dimensional approach 
in her foreign policy and started developing close relations with the coun- 
tries of the socialist world. How far the alliance had really been of any use 
„as an effective force and represented a “joint strength of the free world” 
became more and more questionable, when each individual member be- 
gan to assert its own position in international relations outside the pacts, 
The concept of collective security outside the United Nations became an 
outmoded dogma which seemed quite meaningless in the nuclear world. 
After the Revolutionary Junta’s one-year rule, the new Turkish Govern- 
ment gradually started moving in a new direction with a desire to maintain 
an equilibrium in her foreign relations. 

Turkey and Pakistan, both being disillusioned of their Western 
alliance, of course due to different reasons, came increasingly closer to each 
other during the early ’sixtees. 

In 1962, during the Sino-Indian war Paxistan became very despe- 
rate of the West’s policy and started giving ‘pinpricks’ or ‘shock treat- 
ment’ to the U.S. Government by moving closer towards China. 

Under the gravity of the Cyprus problem Turkey first tried to seek 
the fulfilment of her interests in the Anglo-American goodwill and main- 
trained faith in the friendship of the West. But in the later half of 1963, 
and early 1964, Turkey’s feelings changed towards the West, when she 
found her allies in the military alliances, reluctant to commit in her favour. 
She saw the Soviet Union helping its friends in the neutral world 
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and the Government of Makarios on the Cyprus issue, while the United 
States of America not only refused to get messed upin the affairs, but 
warned Turkey not to use military aid provided under NATO provisions 
against Cyprus. This American dictation provoked irritation and a new 
element of estrangement towards the United States developed as a con- 
sequence. 

Apart from this disillusionment caused due to the Cyprus problem 
some changes in the internal politics are also of great significance, The 
emergence of the Turkish Labour Party, and its hold on intellectuals 
and youth in the universities created a new atmosphere in the country. 
This party raised questions regarding foreign policy in parliament and 
openly criticised the policy followed by previous governments in the field 
of foreign relations for the last several years. The contribution of the 
Turkish Labour Party lay in creating a political awakening in the country 
and bringing about vigilance on the questions of foreign policy in Par- 
liament for discussions. Till then (prior to the formation of T.L-P.) 
foreign policy had never been discussed in the Grand National Assem- 
bly of Turkey. Turkey and Pakistan both realized that the CENTO 
was a means to achieve the objectives of the West. So far as the interests 
of the regional members are concerned CENTO does not provide any 
protection, on the contrary, it is a forum in which the Anglo-American 
powers exercise their pressure on regional members regarding matters 
concerning the Middle East. Membership of the pact, did not serve the 
desired purpose of Pakistan against India or Turkey against Russia. In 
spite of the protection provided under the NATO, Turkey had always 
considered her interests threatened by the Soviet Union through its dip-- 
lomatic manoeuverings in the neighbourhood. After Iraq left the CENTO 
in 1958, and the organization proved incapable of dealing with the 
Arabs, the focus of British attention shifted from the Northrn Tier al- 
liance to Jordan and Saudi Arabia. These orthodox conservative coun- 
tries having feudal monarchies were viewed by Britain with interest in 
order to counter President Nasser’s power in the Arab world. The 
R.C.D, was the result of the widespread disappointment felt by the three 
regional members of the CENTO about the Western policy. There are, 
however, several other factors in the background which too are responsible 
for the creation of this ‘United front’ among the countries of the ‘Northern 
Tier’ in West Asia. 


(a) Changes in the military strategy and new developments in 
nuclear weapons changed the entire context in which the im- 
portance of military alliance was viewed by the two super 
powers in the post-war period. 

(b) The relaxation in the cold war in the early ’sixties, the shifting 
in the focus of attention of the Western world from Russia 
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to China and from the Middle East to South and South-East 
Asia made the CENTO members feel neglected and in- 
secure, - 

(c) The regional members had joined the military alliances for 
their limited but specific interests. Even ten years after the 
formation of the CENTO their interests remained unfulfilled. 
In this context the emerging forces among the regional parti- 
cipants of the CENTO, started to question the value of mili- 
tary alliances, 

(d) In the beginning the CENTO seemed to have a bright pros- 
pect for the economic development of its regional members. 
The CENTO’s entire attention remained focussed on the 
development of military and defence requirements instead of 
paying much attention for the economic development. of 
all the three members, Iran always protested against the West’s 
negligence towards the economic plans, while Pakistan in- 
stead of objecting to the negligence of the Big Powers to 
the economic aspect of the alliance, opposed the West’s po- 
licy of giving aid to India and concentrated her policy on 
reacting harshly in this matter. 

(e) The three members of the R.C.D. realized that, if they make 
combined efforts to create markets in the foreign world, 
it would be useful for their economic betterment. In spite 
of having a parallel economy, under the R.C.D. ambitious 
economic programmes were chalked out and all the three 
members concentrated their effort in putting them into practice. 


The efforts for developing joint shipping, transportation, commu- 
nication, insurance are the subsidiary efforts in the direction of better- 
ment of economic position of all the three participants of the R.C.D. 

Pakistan and Turkey played a leading role in the formation of this 
new tripartite alliance and were quite hopeful of its success. The R.C.D 
promised a bright future for the close cooperation between the three non- 
Arab countries of the Middle East. 

Today, Pakistan and Turkey seem to be very close friends and firm 
allies of each other. i 

Looking at the whole edifice, it seems that the unity between the 
two seems to be based on an identity of interests. But the deep diagnoses 
of the whole relationship exposes certain weaknesses which impose limi- 

tations on the further development of relationships between the two na- 
` tions. 

Today, Kashmir and Cyprus are the main points of emphasis in the 
foreign Policy of Pakistan and Turkey. In fact both the critical issues 
are results of ill-planned policy of the British imperialists and at a later 
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stage of the involvement of power politics in the affairs of these countries 
which has made the solution all the more difficult. Kashmir has always 
been a factor in the foreign policy of Pakistan. The Kashmir issue 
is a symbol of other hidden complex issues between India and Pakistan 
All problems between the two countries are the result of Pakistan’s desire 
to be treated at par with India in all matters. This desire had been in- 
jected into the mind of Indian Muslims by the British Government before 
independence, who wanted to retain its rule over India by dividing the 
nation into communal groups opposing each other. 

Since its very inception, all succeeding governments in Pakistan 
have tried to keep the Kashmir issue on the forefront in their foreign po- 
licy. the help given to India in the early nineteen sixties and subse- 
quently by the West, seemed to be the very negation of the purpose for 
which Pakistan had joined the Western allieances. This realization gave 
a new orientation to the foreign policy of Pakistan. Similarly the re- 
moval of Jupiter missiles from Turkey during the Cuban crisis, made her 
feel that her importance for the West is lessening and the Anglo-American 
powers are losing interest in Turkey, which had once been considered 
the first line of the defence of America in the Middle East. 

But the close cooperation between Turkey and Pakistan is handi- 
capped by certain factors which can at any stage prove harmful to the 
good understanding between the two countries. 

Pakistan can never forget the basic objective which had been cheri- 
shed by her statesmen even prior to its creation—to assume the leader- 
ship of the Muslim world—or to create a Pan-Islamic bloc. Pakistan’s 
very existence can be understood only in the context of Islam. 

While Turkey can never forget its Westernized and secular character 
in Spite of the many loopholes in its Westernization and many weaknesses 
in its secular structure, since long Turkey had stop pedthinking in terrns 
of Islamic ties. This thinking had once again been evolved under the 
tule of the Democratic Party. But after the 27 May 1960 revolution 
and the formation of the new government, all subsequent coalitions havé 
tried to undo the harm done to the Turkish politics under the Menderes 
Government. 3 

Something that is very interestingly developing in the politics of the 
Middle East is the division in the world of Islam. The Baghdad Pact 
had divided the countries of the Middle East into the Northern Tier and 
the Southern Tier of the Arab countries. Now. the Arabs are further sub- 
divided into progressive and orthodox in which the monarchies of Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan are playing an important role on Anglo-American 
dictations. Apart from the other consequence of this division, it is in- 
teresting to foresee the future probable consequences of these trends on 
Pak-Turkish relations. 

The progressive forces in Turkey, however limited and moderate 
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they may be, are seriously opposed to Turkey’s dealings, in the direction 
of forming a conserative Islamic bloc. 

On the issue of concluding an Islamic pact, Turkey’s and Pakistan’ s 
attitudes and behaviour are bound to differ from each other. 

Pakistan’s long-standing desire of assuming the role of a leader in 
the Muslim world finds solace in such moves and she is bound to act as 
an ethusiasic supporter of all such proposals at any stage. Whether Pa- 
kistan would join any such pact, is entirely a different question. But 
Turkey whose image is still not clear in the Middle East might cause great 
harm to her own interest by associating itself with the few countries who 
dream of forming another force vis-a-vis Nasser’s power in the Arab 
world. Because, what Turkey needs today is support on the Cyprus issue. 
Turkey’s participation with orthodox conservative Muslims is likely to 
antagonise the Nasserites, who in spite of some existing weaknesses in Arab 
unity, constitute a powerful force in the politics of the Moslem world. 
At the same time it is clear now that Pakistan is taking interest in all such 
moves not only for her own gains but to protect the vested oil interests 
of Britain in the Persian Gulf. Turkey’s reluctance in this direction 
would leave ground in favour of Pakistan to assume the role of a leader 
which so far had been played by Turkey. 

Understandably, Turkey does not want to loose its friendly relations 
with either—the West and the East. This dilemma is bound to affect 
Turco-Pakistan relation and might create misunderstanding and regional 
rivalries between the two friends. Today, in the Moslem World several 
new developments are taking place. But every one of them is bound to 
create a personality conflict among all the emerging aspirants for leader- 
ship in the Middle East. 

The Western attitude especially of the British in favour of the R.C.D. 
seems to be motivated by the desire to use this United front of Turkey, 
Pakistan and Iran, for splitting the Arab nations and bringing the con- 

. servative Moslems who still observe allegiance to the West into this 
group. 

Turco-Pakistan relations, even on the practical front suffer from 
a few handicaps. As the Kashmir issue has guided the foreign policy 
of Pakistan in the past, and continues to do so at present, the Cyprus issue 
today constitutes the guiding factor in the foreign policy of Turkey. Dur- 
ing the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965, Turkey had declared ‘complete’ sup- 
port on the side of Pakistan. But at several times informed circles in 
Turkey have tried to explain that this was done in accordance with Anglo- 
American request, as they were afraid that being desperate, Pakistan 
might conclude any military agreement which China, which would en- 
danger the interests of the West in the Moslem world. 

From the point of view of the Cyprus issue, Turkey’s sphere of acti- 
yity is the world of non-aligned and socialist countries rather than ex- 
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clusively the Moslem world, as it wants to win as many supporters as 
possible on its side in the U.N. and outside the U.N. 

Turkey, having once been faced with the humiliating and disgusting 
situation during last year’s voting on the Cyprusqu esion in the General As 
sembly, can afford to threaten the West with breaking relations but can- 
not afford to loose the goodwill of India and the U.A.R. which are the 
two powerful countries in the Afro-Asian bloc and among the non-aligned 
nations. The Turkish Government thinks that during last year’s voting, 
India did a lot of convassing against Turkey in the capitals of non-aligned 
countries as Turkey had supported Pakistan against India in the Indo- 
Pakistan war of 1965. Asa result the attitude of the Turkish Govern- 
ment has changed in favour of India. If Turkey does not extend very 
active support to Pakistan, a rift, however small it may be, is bound to 
arise in Turco-Pakistan relations. 

For the present, what Pakistan expects from Turkey is that she 
should support her against India on Kashmir. Secondly, she wants 
to strengthen her position vis-a-vis India in Turkey, which she has already 
done to a certain extent. But the Turks on their part want Pakistan’s sup- 
port on Cyprus and together with that they expect that Pakistan should 
bring a few more supporters on her side from the Moslem world. How 
far Pakistan is capable of bringing new supporters for Turkey from the 
Moslem world and how far Pakistan’s friendlship would enable Turkey 
to win new friends in the Afro-Asian world, these are the two questions 
on which Turco-Pakistan friendship will depend to a considerable extent 
in the coming future. 


DISCUSSION 


Foreign Investments in India 


S. N. Mishra rans 


AFTER finishing this book one wonders whether a serious student -of 
Indian econcmy can miss it without remaining at an equally serious disad- 
vantage. The broad canvas over which the subject matter is examined 
and its distinct approach of political eccnomy as against the fashion of 
sterile positivist formalism impart an element of uniqueness to this bcok. 
The picture covers the hayday of foreign private capital during the 
British rule, the mist immediately after independence and the :revival 
ever since the first foreign exchange crisis of 1957-58. Minute details 
are cared for, particularly as regards the period of the mist and the revival. 
Lovers of abstract art may feel wary of this degree of concreteness. In 
the midst of details, however, subtle generalizations peep through. One 
has to be all the time careful to get hold over them. The flow’ of-lan- 
guage is anything but smooth. Brief, quite often, half sentences with 
idiomatic punctures abound. More so, one gets a taste of a language 
half way between the language of class-room economics and that of the 
business firms. i uae 
The story of the hayday of the foreign capital, largely British, and 

the shccks-it got from the First and Second World Wars is pretty well- 
known. The importance of Kidron’s book does not lie here, although 
in the interest of evolving a historical perspective, he carries the story in 
the first part. He reminds us that the extraction, processing, planta- 
tion and transportation were the main fields of foreign investment during 
colonial times. Whenever and wherever it needed, foreign capital got a 
privileged treatment from the state, although the latter took pride in 
laissez-faire. The Indian capital experienced a thwarted growth under 
the shadow of the tightly-knit foreign competitor and “an unsympathetic, 
frequently hostile, state”. It concentrated in consumer goods indus- 
tries and depended wholly on imports of machinery and equipment. 
Beginning with the First World War, a process of change set in the nature 
Foreign Investments in India, by Michael Kidron, Oxford. University Press, Price 

Rs. 45-00 
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of foreign capital. The great depression hastened the pace and the 
Second World War set the seal of completion. Kidron says that the 
classical factors for the flow of capital, namely the industrial countries, 
need for supplementery raw materials, food and markets, were drasti- 
cally undermined during this period. Industrial countries diversified 
production so as to manufacture their own raw materials. Technical 
‘advance in agriculture changed the West from a _ food-deficit to a food- 
surplus area. The demand for auxiliary markets was greatly reduced due 
to state purchases which both in volume and stability were more than 
could be found in backward countries. 

The effect of this change was partly withdrawal and partly change 
in the character of ownership and investment. Withdrawal was streng- 
‘thened by competition from Indian capital on the one hand and state 
competition, regulation and control on the other, after independecne. 
Complete withdrawal however was seldom the case. ‘‘The normal 
course was to sell a portion of assets at the inflated prices at the time 
while retaining as much as might ensure control’ (p. 55). The change has 
been towards concentration of capital through amalgamation, purchase 
and public floatation of shares and diversification of investment on the 
other hand notably towards manufacturing. The effect of developments on 
the home economics and abroad has been ‘‘the effacement of the distinct 
forms of business associated with old-type foreign capital’’ (p.61). 

Now begins the story of how after an initial period of hostility 
towards foreign capital in India after independence, the climate for colla- 
boration was created and has been sustained to this day. With it begins 
the importance of Kidron’s book also. The story is long and well drawn 
out, covering more than hundred pages. Of this, the story of collabora- 
tion is roughly twice more in length than that of hostility, perhaps 
quite in proportion to their importance. The account is mainly histori- 
cal but not strictly chronological. There is danger that the reader may 
lose sight of historical trends in this cris-cross movement in time. 

Two chief points that emerge from this study regarding hostility 
are that it was short-lived and a legacy of the freedom struggle which 
was given up as the programme of industrialisation began. Secondly, 
“‘the turn to foreign capital was freely chosen (italics original) by the 
Government” (p. 99). As early as 1949, the Prime Minister in a statement 
dismissed the earlier threat of legislation to cover foreign investment 
and said, “it arose from past association of foreign capital and conflict 
with foreign domination of the economy of the country. But circums- 
tances today are quite different” (p. 100). The attitude of Indian busi- 
ness, throughout this period from independence to the end of the First 
Plan, was ambivalent. It is best summed up in Kidron’s own words : 
"Foreign investment in spheres in which Indian capital was not interested 
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met with little antagonism ; potential competition was opposed. Govern- 
ment to Government loans were welcomed for thsir neutral impact 
within the private sector; opposed for enlarging the resources of 
the state sector. Business saw reason to attract foreign capital; but 
wished to be protected agaisnt it’’ (p. 103). This position reflects that 
the business community was not unanimous on the issue. The FICCI 
protested at the ‘open door’ policy on the one hand and demanded that 
majority interest in ownership and control be assured to Indian interests, 
The Government for its part assured to foreign capital ‘national treat- 
ment’ and to Indian business, priority in every respect. This ‘uneasy 
triangle’ continued till the end of 1954. By January 1955, the Indian’ 
business had come round to Government’s position of 1949 and thus 
began collaboration with foreign capital with a bang, with no internal 
inconsistency between the Indian Government and Indian capital, A 
sub-committee of FICCI consisting of top industrialists “‘generally welco- 
comed the flow of foreign capital into India” (p. 110) in January 1955. 

The Government’s initial free choice of inviting foreign capital 
rests on the ground that foreign exchange reserves were till early 1956 
adequate to meet the known requirements. In an economy like India 
if a foreign exchange crisis was brewing and was to manifest soon as it 
did in 1957-59, how free was the choice remains to be answered satisfac- 
torily. Kidron does not do it. The other alternative course would 
have been to virtually close the economy externally and put it under a 
tight-grip internally. But this would have gone against what the Con- 
gress stood for, both the party and the Government. 

Coming to collaboration, Kidron discusses here the international and 
national background in which this phenomenon got firmly established in 
India. Contrary to what the reader might have expected from our discus- 
sion, its extent and method in fact are relegated to part 3 of the book. Inter- 
nationally, this is the period of a rough balance of power between the 
East and theWest following Korean armistice and 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Indo-China. It is the period in which the Soviet Union comes 
out first time and consistently supports the economic development of newly- 
independent countries of Asia and Africa. Eastern European Countries 
follow suit. An altogether new vista of trade and aid opens up. Aftera 
short lag the West also enters the game, lest the Soviets might carry the 
day for ever. The occasion was provided by the foreign exchange crisis 
of 1957-58. Since then Western commitment increased dramatically. 
Although the drive spent itself up by 1961 as the aid has fallen off from. 
that year ; commitment is none-the-less there. As a result of this inter- 
national situation transfer of capital on government account has been 
substantial. «it permitted India to finance three-fifth (60 per cent) of her 
import surplus during the Second Plan ; all of it and more in recent years. 
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it supplied one-eighth (about 13 per cent) of public investment during the 
First Plan,28 percent during the Second and was expected to contribute 
slightly over half (50 per cent) during the Third” (p. 123). 

` The domestic background as Professor Kidron sees it, displays charac- 
teristically a ‘Swing Left’ when the first shots of Russian collaboration 
are heard on the eve of the Second Plan and a ‘Swing Right’ when the Plan 
landed in 1957-58 a foreign exchange crisis and the West responded 
dramatically. The ‘Swing Left’, characterised by industrialisation, state 
capitalism, socialistic pattern, cooperative farming, creation of employ- 
ment opportunity, heavy industry, economic independence and so on 
was'the Congress solution of the pressure from the socialists and the 
communists. This strategy reaped its fruits by throwing the Left in 
disarray and on the defensive. The impetus to ‘Swing Left’ soon ran 
out and the throw-back was more than merely characterised by conces- 
sions to private sector. These in fact were so substantial ‘‘as to affect, 
in practice, the Government’s entire economic strategy” (p. 141). The 
public sector was abridged—the Second Plan by 20 per cent and the Third 
Plan by 25 percent of original size due to accounting and price changes. The 
private was allowed to encroach upon the spheres reserved for public 
sector. Of the {7 such industries listed in Schedule A of the Industrial 
Policy Resolution, ‘seven at least have been opened to private interest 
since 1958 or thereabouts” (p. 143). These included, among others, 
arms; heavy plant and machinery, heavy electricals. Of the I2 indus- 
tries which are listed in Schedule B and which were to be ‘‘progressively 
stated owned’’ are continued to run mostly by the private sector. 
These physical encroachments apart, apologia in favour of private setor, 
and ad nausiunt definition of ‘‘socialist pattern’? had become one of the 
responsibilities of the Government. In 1962 Nehru crystalized the tone 
in the FICCI Session: ‘‘Private enterprise is a good thing in India. The 
suppression of private enterprise was bad’’ (p. 148). The manifesta- 
tion of the ‘Swing Right’ abroad could well be expected. The Finance 
Minister, Krishnamachari and the tndan Industrial Mission—Birla 
Mission—were vying with each other in fund raising and collaboration 
activity in the West, particularly in the U.S.A. during 1957-58. This swing 
did not affect the Eastern bloc’s disproportionate contribution to public 
sector, and in it to the key items of heavy industry. Kidron, however, 
maintains that “this is no reflection of Indian Government wishes”. 
The reluctance of the West to finance state-run industries has forced the 
Government to accept whatever was available from the East (p. 162-63).- 
“Where an alternative existed or was created, the Government has been 
quick to choose (italics by the reviewer) a Western sponsored project 
even at the price of quality” (p. 163). Two typical examples are the 
costly rejection between 1955 and ’56 of Soviet offers of arms and drug: 
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manufacturing. In the latter case apart from its economics, the Indian 
Government, while negotiations were still going on with the Soviets, hastily 
concluded collaboration agreement with Merck and Co., Inc. of the United 
States. The ‘Swing Left’ and the ‘Swing Right’, however, are merely 
swings. What is the central theme or tendency behind the swings? 
Kidron leaves it tothe readers to make it out in explicit terms. Today, 
early 1967, at least the polls suggest that a ‘Swing Left’ is due in the 
cyclical course. But who knows that the ‘Swing Right’ may be asymp- 
totically reaching the central tendency. Kidron does not stop to reflect 
upon this. 

What is the scope and importance of foreign investment in India 
today ? This question is discussed in part 3 of the book. Here Kidron 
does a great service by listing in great detail the industries in which foreign 
capital plays either the dominating role or has significantly large interest, 
The interest itself, although widely dispersed over the economy from 
heavy machine to food processing, sea-transport and distribution, is none- 
theless concentrated in a small number of industries. Tea, petroleum and 
manufacturing account for 75 per cent of the total. Within manufacturing, 
chemicals and drugs, cigarettes and tobacco, textiles (mainly jute) and 
electrical goods account for over half of the investment. In volume this 
interest, measured in terms of controlled assests (worth over Rs. 1,400 
crores in 1961) formed more than two-fifths (20 per cent of the total in the 
organised private sector, or 25 per cent of the modern sector as a whole 
(p.186). Today, too much importance on the quantitative measures is perhaps 
to miss the relevance of Kidron’s book. The qualitative inferences that 
emerge from the detailed scrutiny are revealing. . The most likely indus- 
tries, in which foreign control occurs, and the’ newer, technologically 
complex, and patent-protected industries, with large uncontrolled profit 
margins, such as the electrical and chemical industries’. A second fea- 
ture is the extent to which a small number of major fcreign firms hoid a key 
position in a number of industries. The interests of Burmah Oil, I.C.l. 
and Hindustan Lever are illuminating. A third feature is the frequency 
with which large foreign firms work as technical consultant and supplier 
to public sector projects, particularly in fields where. massive investment 
is required, and they themselves are not prepared to invest in steel, heavy 
transport equipment etc. This apart, the return on foreign invest- 
ment in India is higher than the average for Indian industry as a whole. 
The influence of foreign capital on the. Government is ‘considerable’, 
The channels through which this influence works are : advisory bo- 
dies and foreign aid and credit giving agencies. Successful modificatiun 
of the Government’s policy in oil. drugs, pharmaceuticals and dye- 
stuff are notable examples. of foreign lobbying. More recent. examples 
are the fertilizer deals. and the Bokaro steel plant drama. 
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We have already noted that new foreign capital tends to manufac- 
turing industries. The incentive to invest, apart from higher profit 
than in the home market, is a deeper one. This is the need to defend 
markets in a world of international giant firms. Import restrictions and 
tariff walls are easy to jump over this way. Kidron notes several subsi- 
diary inventives to investment but the main burden lies on the defence 
of markets. The incentives to collaboration both on the side.of the 
foreign capital and also on the side of Indian capital are many and varied. 
Government policy after 1957 has been to insist on joint collaboration 
in new ventures, the important reason being immediate relief to balance 
the payment. Foreign firms on their part have cogent reasons of their 
own in seeking collabcration—from easy access to Government autho- 
rity which “is itself an important factor of production’ to sale of tech- 
niques andsoon. The point to note however is that collaboration agree- 
ments work as instruments of control. It is typical of agreements that 
“strict control is sought over the use to which the techniques imparted are 
put”. Production management and sale is almost always tightly controlled. 
Indian partners are generally prohibited to devellp their own design. 
Modifications made abroad are mandatory as regards their inclusion in 
the Indian product in other cases. Right to export is generally con- 
ditioned on the use of foreign firms’ own sales organisation and the latter 
are sometimes sought to be used even for the Indian market. The 
qualitative aspects of collaboration agreements are so crucial that the 
so-called minority interest still leave effective control in foreign hands. 
“There is strong presumption that much of the 25-40 per cent category is 
also foreign controlled” (p. 287). A technologically progressive foreign 
firm would seem securely in control of a joint venture in a technologi- 
cally intensive industry whatever its financial side, by retaining its power 
of fundamental research, patent rights and by thus transfering technologiy 
only in part. In a millieu of excessive capital imports—by allowing it 
even to take place in such marginal spheres as soft drinks, ink, ball-point 
pens, tooth paste, brushes and razar blades—technological dependence 
promotes import dependence and together they “help sustain the flow of 
excess capital imports as in all its forms adding to the burden of servicing 
payments”. (p. 313). This sets up a process in which, ‘‘the state comes 
to depend more and more on foreign aid for its resources,...Out of it 
all there evolves a foreign exchange fetishism some of whose illogic has to 
be seen to be believed’’ (p. 316). 

What fun Professor Kidron makes of the currently widely-held 
theory in India, not the least among economists, that more aid today means 
less aid tommorrow ! Optimists of this school will get a shattering blow 
from reading this book. It was thought that 51 per cent equities in native 
hands, no matter what the mandatory price of collabcration in terms 
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of royalties, consultation, designing etc., will retail economic indepen- 
. dence and the earlier and the more massive the foreign capital the sooner 
will be the conditions created for a self-sustained growth! The 
moment the attention shifts to qualitative aspects of foreign capital invest- 
ment, the prospect turns out to be bleak. It is this aspect which is the 
chief contribution of Professor Kidron to the debate on foreign capital 
and economic growth of India or for that matter of all developing countries 
receiving foreign aid. One fundamental question, however, remains: 
What is the alternative ? Kidron has ne answer to this. One could 
make out an answer from the implications of his book but that would take 
us far from the limits of this appraisal. 


DISCUSSION 


ca 


Sovereignty Over Oil Resources 


S. C. Jain 


Harpy anyone amcngst the very few scholars of international law in 
Asia and Africa, has so far touched a topical subject like permanent sove- 
reignty over natural wealth and resources. Dr. Mughraby has taken up 
only a limited field of oil resources which is greatly relevant for the Middle 
East. But the value of his work lies in the identity of legal problems 
involved. 

This book attains an added significance as it comes from a West Asian 
scholar. [t is a problem common with the Middle East and the other deve- 
loping countries of Asia and Africa as to how they should establish per- 
manent sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources. The im- 
portance of this subject has already been recognized by a General Assemb- 
ly resolution — No. 1803 XVII of 14 December [962 — emphasizing 
the right of peoples and nations to permanent sovereignty over their 
natural wealth and resources, 

The book is divided intofour parts. Part | deals with ‘Economic 
Development and Sovereignty Over Natural Resources’. It includes 

-discussion on ithe legal status of permanent sovereignity and the 
General Assembly resolution mentioned above. Dr. Mughraby describes 
the resolution as a ‘‘manifesto of economic nationalism in the more 
legalistic form of permanent economic sovereignty” (p. 38). He is, how- 
ever, critical of the resolution as it leaves the issue of effectiveness of 
local remedies ‘“‘in the same state of indecisiveness’’ as it did with 
‘‘appropriate compensation’’ (p. 35). Commenting upon the United States 
argument that reference to “‘appropriate compensation’’ in the resolu- 
tion means ‘‘adequate, prompt and effective compensation’’, Dr. Mughraby 
thinks, and rightly so, that even if the term ‘‘appropriate’’ be construed 
to mean ‘“‘adequate and effective”, it is far from suggesting ‘‘prompt’’ 
` (p. 35). He considers the United States position indefensible (p. 205). 
Part ll deals with the specific cases of oil joint ventures in the Middle 
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East. The system of joint ventures is one of the two methods suggested 
by the author for establishing permanent sovereignty over oil resources. 
The other one is through the OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries). In the author’s own words ‘‘....while the joint venture 
model is applied to new relations between companies and governments, 
OPEC aims at the revision of old concession agreements by means of collec- 
tive action’’ (p. 193). Under the joint venture model a more generous 
share of profits and partnership is envisaged. Meant to fulfil the nationalist 
aspirations of the Middle East countries, this model is attributed to Signor 
Mattei (p. 56). The author summarily rejects ‘‘direct nationalization” 
as being not a ‘‘workable solution for many years to come’’ for purposes 
of establishing permanent sovereignty over oil resources (pp. 53-54). 
He cites the failure of the Iranian nationalization of 195] in support of 
his conclusion. However, he does not assign any substantial reasons for 
the same. One would have wished more discussion on ‘‘nationalization’’ 
which found reference even in 1952 resolution of the General Assembly. 
It is not certain from the duscussion whether the author’s views in this 
respect are oonfined to oil resources in the Middle East only-or can they 
` be said to be applicable generally to other resources as well in other deve- 
loping countries of Asia and Africa, where many successfull nationaliza- 
. tions have already taken place. Regarding some other legal controver- 
sies, such as the amount of compensation to be paid on nationalization, 
national treatment and the "minimum standard’ of international law, 
abolition of diplomatic protection, the nature of the “‘concession agree- 
ments” and whether they can be unilaterally revoked, this study does 
not present any significant analysis although the author does expresss 
his general opinions on various points. It is quite possible that the au- 
thor has deliberately evaded entering into these familiar controversies 
in order to provide a fresh approach. In any case, it is a helpful study 
from the practical point of view although it. lacks elaborate analysis of 
legal principles. 

Part Ill constitutes an important part of Dr. Mughraby’s book. It 
demonstrates how the OPEC can be instrumental in helping the Middle 
East countries maintain permanent sovereignty over their oil resources. 
The section dealing with the legal status of OPEC and its international 
role is of special interest to the lawyers. A proposal to establish the 
inter-OPEC Court is discussed in detail. It includes discussion on juris- 
diction of the Court, parties entitled to bring actions, composition of the 
court and the enforceability of its decisions. It is suggested that this 
court should have the jurisdiction to hear controversies about the inter- 
pretation and application of oil concession agreements between OPEC 
member governments and foreign oil companies. Various arbitration . 
boards are intended to be replaced (p. 129). Desirable as it is, it is not 
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yet certain whether the foreign oil companies will agree to this arrange- 
ment. Application by the court of national laws of member countries is 
not ruled out (p. [31). Will it not revive the familiar controversy bet- 
ween national treatment and ‘‘minimum standard’ of international law ? 
Nevertheless, as the author rightly points out, “The OPEC practice may 
serve as a successful example for other underdeveloped countries that 
depend heavily on the production of minerals or other primary commo- 
dities’’ (p. 155). 

Part IV contains discussion on the emerging law of permanent sove- 
reignty over oi resources. This law, according tothe author, has three 
sources, viz., (I) general principles of comparative law, (2) equity and (3) 
the resolutions of the United Nations and other important international 
organizations (p. 701). Dr. Mughraby also discusses the doctrines of 
“economic compulsion’’ and ‘‘adjustment of contract. The purpose 
of both the doctrines is said to be the restoration equivalence of con- 
tractual advantages (p. 176). In this connection, municipal systems of 
various countries have been studied to support the above doctrines, 
A substantial part of this study (pp. 176-190) seems rather unnecessary 
tothis reviewer. Concentration on rebus sic stantibus could perhaps 
have been more relevant and helpful. 

The book includes at the end an appendix onthe General Assembly 
Resolution No. 1803 XVII of December 1962 and a bibliography. 

Dr. Mughraby’s book is lucid and written in a very readable fashion 
and lawyers and non-lawyers both stand to benefit immensely by this work. 


Some Thoughts on the Nature of 
Canadian Dependence on the United 
States of America 


S. Gabriel 


Trs year Candians are celebrating the first centenary of the Canadian 
Confederation. For the last hundred years, the main problem for Cana- 
dians in working out their national interests has been that of deciding the 
terms on which they should associate themselves with their neighbour, 
the United States of America. Especially during the period—1935 to 
1957—when the Liberal Party of Canada was in power, the dependence 
of Canada on the U.S.A. increased enormously. This had accelerated the 
quest for a Canadian identity and independence in inter-American affairs. 
The Progressive Conservative Party of Canada had all along accused 
the Liberals for making Canada dependent on the United States in eco- 
nomic, defence and political matters. When the Progressive Conserva- 
tives ruled Canada from 1957 to 1363, they tried to implement some of 
their policies in regard to the United States. 


I 


There is no denying the fact that Canada owes its prosperity mainly 
to the export ofits raw materials to other countries, primarily to the United 
States. Even today 60 per cent of Canada’s total export—most of them 
are unfinished products—goes to the United States. At present more 
than 70 per cent of Canada’s totaj imports are also from the United States. 
After assuming the office of the Prime Minister, the leader of the Pro- 
gressive. Conservative Party, Diefenbaker, in July 1957 pointed out the 
dangers to Canadian independence inherent in the import policy of re- 
lying heavily on America, and announced that it was “the Progressive 
Conservative Government’s planned objective to divert 15 percent of 
Canada’s purchase from the United States to the United Kingdom?” 


1. In the 1957 and 1958 Canadian General Elections for all the 265 Canadian House of 
Commons seats, the number of seats for the Progressive Conservatives 
increased from 50 to 110 in 1957 and to 209 in 1958, and that of te Li- 
berals fell from 170 to 105 in 1957 and to 48 in 1958, 


2. The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 8 July 1957, p. 1, 
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However, Diefenbaker found out that it was impossible in practice to 

shift purchases from the United States? to the United Kingdom‘. After 
failing in this shift in policy, Diefenbaker tried to diversify Canada’s mar- 

kets. Though he succeeded in a small way in increasing the trade with. 
Japan, Communist China and the Soviet Union, the trade with the United 

States continued to remain more or less the same. 

The nature of Canada’s exports to the United States (zinc, Lead, 
Uranium, oil etc.) are such that here again Canada is very greatly sus- 
ceptible to any move by the United States in restricting or stopping Ca- 
nada’s exports into the United States. Let us take for example, the 
product uranium ore (U, O) which constitutes about 10 per cent of 
Canada’s total exporis to the United States, about 300 million dollars 
a year. The United States in 1961 decided not to renew the contracts 
for uranium with Canada that expired between March 31, 1962 and March 
31, 1963. The decision of the United States resulted in rendering the 
community of Elliot Lake in Canada (which had been built up from no- 
thing by the Uranium industry) to lore more than half of its population. 
Referring to this instance Professor R. A. Preston observed “Nothing 
could have illustrated more graphically Canada’s vulnerable economic 
position as a supplier of raw materials to a single customer who inevitably 
obtained the whip hand. Nothing showed more clearly that politicel 
independence meant a higher cost of living, but preserved the existence 
of whole Canadian communities.’’5 

In November 1957, Senators from the Western part of United States, 
advocated an increase of tariff on lead and zinc imported into the United 





3. It took 6 years of power for Diefenbaker to realize the truth of what L. S. St. Lau- 
rent, the former Prime Minister of Canada, had said in 1957 : “It does 
not seem that any of these things (like sending a 50 member trade mission to 
U.K. to explore the ways in which Canada can buy more from U.K., 
etc.) are likely to bring about a diversion of even a small fraction of one per cent 
of our purchases, much less 15 per cent.” Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 
16, October 1951, p. 45. 

4. When the Government of U.K. was approached about this 15 per cent shift 
policy, the U.K, Government came out with another policy of establishing free 
trade between Canada and U.K. But it was not feasible for Canada to go to that 
extent of establishing a free trade with U.K., because if that was done, 
it would ruin particularly the Canadian automobile and Textile industries as 
they had to compete freely with their counterpart firms in U.K. No via 
media was found between these policies of the two countries. Not only 
did Canada reject the free trade policy of the Government of U.K., but 
it went a step further by increasing the duty on British Woollens imported 
into Canada. This in fact was the only important tariff change that was 
was made in the 1958 budget of Canada. 

5. Richard A. Preston, Canada in World Affairs—1959 to 1961, Oxford University 
Press, Tronto, p. 156, - 
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States. “If this comes into effect.” Hon. J. Sinclair pointed out, “at 
feast one third of our Canadian base metal mines would close immedia- 
tely, and others be forced on part-time production. This again is an 
example of the action taken (trying to shift Canadian purchase of goods 
away from the United States to other countries) by this (Diefenbaker’s) 
government would have dreadful effect on the industry of my province 
(British Columbia), and for that matter on the base metal industry across 
Canada.”?” At the end of 1957 the United States put a cut of 15 per cent 
on Canadian oil imports into the United States and in December 1957 the 
United States Tariff Board put up a proposal to increase tariff on-fish 
from Canada.® Since in the United States these measures were considered 
seriously just after Defenbaker tried to shift Canada’s purchases away 
from the United States, Paul J. J. Martin and J. W. Pickersgill attributed 
these moves in the United States to this Diefenbaker’s policy. Lester 
B. Pearson observed : “Washington, if the Canadian Government try 
discreminatory action, for example (to quote one such example), may 
raise the duty on fish...... Those pressures (restricting Canada’s exports 
into the U.S.) would probably be intolerable for any U.S. administration 
if there was any threatening of discremenatory action from this side 
of the border. J think the Government should be warned on thsi matter‘® 

Canada’s excessive dependence on America for its exports has not 
in the main, been used by the United States as a weapon to force Canaca 
to change its foreign policy in tune with that of the U.S. Once J.F. Dul- 
les tried this too. He issued a statement to the effect that the United 
States Government will reduce Canada’s oil imports into the United 
States, unless Canada changed its position on the expansion of member- 
Ship of the United Nations. Though Canada did not heed to this threat, 
no party in power could overlook the significance of keeping a favourable 
climate for Canada in Washington. This was rightly pointed out by 
Canadian former diplomat: “the importance of keeping our most signi- 
ficant customer (U.S.) in the right frame of mind helps to explain why 
responsible Canadian politicians play down anti-Americanism, especially 
after they assume the burdens of office’’?° 

It should be admitted that but for the United States capital invest- 


6. In June 1960, bills were introduced quietly in both Houses of the United States Cong- 
ress to impose tariffs on zinc and lead. 

7. Debates, Canadian House of Commons, 27 November 1957, p. 1588. 

8. “If that happens, we in Newfoundland at any rate will be in an extremely 
difficult position. Indeed so serious will it be that I doubt whether our 
fish industry will be able to carry on.’ Mr. L. T. Stick, Debates, Howe of 
Commons, December 1957, p. 1986. 

9. Debates, House of Commons, 23 October 1957, p. 331. 

10. Peyton V. Lyon, The Policy Question, McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 1963, 
pe 27. 
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ment in Canada, the rate of growth of Canadian economy would have 
been very low. The United States investment in Canada at present runs 
to more than 76 per cent of the foreign investment in Canada. This re- 
sulted in half of Canada’s manufacturing industries being owned by Ame- 
rica and more than one fourth of Canadian industry being controlled by 
the United States. With overwhelming popular support, Diefenbaker 
in 1961 enacted legislation designed to check the inflow of Americn capital 
into Canada. This had immediately created so much difficulty for the 
Canadian economy, that the Diefenbaker government was left with no 
alternative but to seek loans amounting to a billion dollars from the Ame- 
ricans, the British and the Ineternational Monetary Fund. In 1962 Die- 
fenbaker was wondering how to persuade the Americans again to invest 
Capital in Canada, 


H 


Even though Canada is a member of the NATO, it felt it necessary 
to make a separate defence agreement with the United States called the 
Nort American Air Defence Command (NORAD), on August 1, 1957. 
In the total defence expenditure of NORAD, the Canadian share is about 
one-thirtieth of that of the United States. Canada, in fact, is far from 
having any equal voice with the United States in deciding matters relating 
to North American air defence. Lester Pearson criticised Diefenbaker 
for not associating the other members of the NATO with the NORAD. 
Pearson argued that in the company of other NATO members Canada 
would be in an advantageous position to bargain with the United States 
in questions regarding the NORAD. However, one may wonder how far 
the other members of the NATO’ would be prepared to suppoit the Cana- 
dian stand against that of the U.S. in matters exclusively related to North 
American air defence : 

The major factor in the down-fall of the Diefenbaker government 
was the result of the quarrel it had with the United States relating to the 
acquisition of atomic and nuclear warheads for Canadian defence forces. 
Canada’s former External Affairs Minister, Howard Green felt that if 
Canada equips its forces with atomic warheads, it would nullify Canada’s 
influence in the disarmament committees of the United Nations. But 
the then Canadian Minister for National Defence D.S. Harkness em- 
phasised that without atomic warheads Canadian forces would not be 
powerful. The Diefenbaker Government actually purchased weapon sys- 
tems designed for atomic warheads amounting to 685 million dollars, but 
they were fitted with no atomic warheads. Diefenbaker agreed to have 
the United States BomArc missiles in Canada, hoping that they will 
will protect Canada against any nuclear attack. But he did not arm Cana- 
dian forces with nuclear weapons, Since Harkness failed to make Dies 
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fenbaker acquire nuclear warheads for Canadian forces, he resigned from 
the Cabinet. However, Diefenbaker maintained that Canada was in a 
position to secure nuclear weapons if the circumstances necessitated such 
a course. This claim of Diefenbaker was refuted by a note issued by the 
United States State Department in January 1963 which stated : “The 
Canadian Government has not yet proposed any agreement sufficiently 
practical to contribute effectively to North American defence.” ‘This 
note created violent reactions in the Canadian‘ press and the House of 
Commons against Diefenbaker accusing him of disregarding the country’s 
defence. Diefenbaker made a moving reply to the note of the United 
States : “I cannot accept the fears of those who believe we must be sub- 
servient in order to be a good ally of any country in the world. Mac- 
donald (Canada’s first Prime Minister) fought this battle. The great 
merchants in the city of Montreal in those days—not the French Cana- 
dians—had their views on this subject, that after all Canada would be that 
much stronger if it were joined with the United States. That was 
not Macdonald’s view. That idea comes with almost every generation.... 
When I hear some one saying that the fact that one dares to speak out will 
endanger Canada’s economy, I wonder what the future of this country 
would be if those who have such fears and those who are of little faith 
held office in our country. I believe in cooperation, in the closest co- 
operation, but not in the absorption of our viewpoint by any other nation. 
I believe in the maintenance in spirit and in fact of Canada’s identity, 
with the right to determine her own policy without external assistance in 
determining that policy.”## The same day the Opposition motion expres- 
sing no confidence in Diebfenbaker’s Ministry for neglecting the country’s 
defence was passed by 142 votes to 111. His Government thus fell. 
In the next general election campaign, “in nearly every speec he (Die- 
fenbaker) attacked ‘the great interests’ and ‘the powerfulforces abroad’ 
which were trumpeting his downfall.’ The Liberals leader Lester Fear- 
son maintained that the defence of Canada requires that Canadian forces 
should be equipped with nuclear warheads. 

On 29 March 1963, ten days before the general election, the whole 
trend of the debate was suddenly changed. This was due to a statement 
made by Robert McNamara, the United States Secretary of Defence, be- 
fore a sub-committee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Re- 
presentatives, held on 6 February 1963, that was made known to the public 
On 29 March 1963.14 


11. New York Times, 31 January 1963. 
12. Debates, House of Commons, Canada, pp. 3441-2. 


13. Peter C. Newman, Renegade in Power : The Diefenbaker Years, McClelland & 
Stewart Ltd., Montreal, 1963, p. 386. 


14. New York Times, 30 March 1963. 
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Secretary McNamara : If there were any 1eal amount of money to 
be saved, I would propose taking them (Bomarc missiles) out, but for 
S 20 million a year I think we are getting our money’s worth. 

Mr. Minshall : In. view of the statement you just made, Mr. Secre- 
tary, why do we not leave JupiTER missiles in Italy and Turkey? If we 
have to draw enemy fire, that is a good place to draw it. 

Mr. Flood : If we scratch BomARC, we have stuck the Canadians 

‘for a whole mass of them and we have another problem on our border. 

Secretary McNamara : As they are deployed, they drew more fire 

‘than those JuPITER missiles will. 

Mr. Minshall : All I can say is, these turned out to be very expen- 
sive targets. 

Secretary McNamara : They did, I agree with you fully. 


Diefenbaker interpreted these remarks of McNamara this way : since 
Pearson desired to get nuclear warheads for Canadian forces, he will 
make Canada the real target in atomic war. He went further and dec- 
lared that “The Liberal Policy is to make Canada a decoy for intercon- 
tinental missiles’.25 But Pearson replied : “Mr. Defenbaker thinks the 
Bomarc is nothing but a decoy...... Why doesn’t he scrap it ? I’ve heard 
a lot of drivel in the campaign, but I’ve never heard anything so drivelish. 
What would you think ofa commander who sent a company of men into 
the front-line trenches with guns, but said : We’re not going to give you 
bullets or you'll be decoys’.1® Thus, the whole argument of Diefenbaker 
was turned against himself and he got only 95 seats in the House of Com- 
mons in the General elections.” After assuming office of the Prime 
Minister, Lester Pearson acquired nuclear warheads for Canadian foreces 
from the United States. l 


MI 


Because of the irritatioh between the United States and Canada 
(which generally gets considerable publicity in Canada) the powerful bonds 
that bind these two neighbours should not be overlooked, Diefenbaker who 
is generally regarded as a custodian of Canadian independence from the 
domination of the United States once observed : “The United States and 
Canada, in unity, fraternity, and common dedication, have a message for 
all mankind. The kinship that exists between our two countries is a 


15. Globe and Mail, 4 April 1963. 
16. Globe and Mail, 6 April 1963. 
17, Out of the 265 Canadian House of Commons seats, the Conservative got 


116 in 1962 and 95 in 1963, whereas the Liberals got 100 in 1962 and 
129 in 1963. 
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vast ‘seamless net’ of interwoven interests based on a ccmmon heritage 
and a common love of freedom, reinforced by the powerful impact of 
geography and impinging histories.1%’ Another fact that should be 
noted is that the attitude of the United States and Canada towards the 
problems confronting the world at large are fundementally similar in 
character, though there are acute differences in regard to the tactics ad- 
vocated by both to solve these world problems. The neutralists in Canada 
(now a vocal minority) are greatly moved by an aversion towards the re- 
cent forcign policy of the United States. But the solution they offer to 
these international problems have not yet been fully accepted by the Ca- 
nadian general public. Canada has played a leading role in the péace- 
keeping operations of the United Nations, and greatly emphasised (like 
India) the pacific settlement of international disputes. In several instances 
Canada criticised within limits the United States for its military policies 
abroad. Whenever the United States gets restless about Canadian cri- 
ticism of the United States foreign policy, the Canadians emphasised that 
the United States must appreciate that diversity cf cpinicn is the escerce 
of Western civilization. As pointed out by J.W. Holmes, the President 
-of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs: ‘Diversity can also 
` be a good principle of diplomacy—pur‘ued also with discrimination, of 
course. It is particularly applicable in the relaticns between Jarge and 
small powers like Canada and the United States. We in the West can 
have very good teams provided we don’t expcct all our players to be up on 
the forward line shooting on the goal frcm the same angle.” Diversity 
of approach may be a good thing, but since Caneda continue to desire 
to share the United States’ basic foreign policy cbjectives, end since it de- 
pends upon the United States for its economic prosperity nand its defence, 
we may well conclude by saying that the following nature of the Canadian 
United States relations will continue : “Each of the two North American 
neighbours normally tends to take the other for granted until the latter 
(Canada) indicates that he has a personality of his own which Lis neighbour 
‘finds difficulty in recognising, let alone understanding.” 


18. Statements and Speeches, 60/27, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, 
1960. 

19. John W. Holmes, Canada and the United States in World Politics in FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, October 1961, p. 117. 

20. Fred Alaxender, Canada’s Foreign Policy, Univerrsity of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
1960, p. 126. : 
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U.N. General Assembly Special Session 
Indian Foreign Minister’s Speech 


Mr. PRESIDENT : We have met here in this emergency special session 
of the General Assembly to discharge the responsibilities of the United 
Nations, in what you yourself, in your opening satement called “fa crisis 
of world proportions’’. It is significant that ten Heads of Government 
and eighteen Foreign Ministers from all over the world have considered it 
their duty to come to the UN Headquarters at very short notice. Even 
in this gloomy hour it should perhaps hearten, us that the international 
community has so spontaneously, and with such a measure of unanimity, 
agreed that the UN is the proper forum for arriving at decisions which 
ensure that the principle gets established that in the second half of the 
twentieth century, aggressors are not permitted to retain the gains of their 
aggression, however successful on the field of battle they might be. 

It would be an understatement to say that peace in West Asia is in 
peril, Barely a week ago, a short but savage war in the area was brought 
to a halt, by continuous and persistent efforts of the Security Council and 
unless the world community can arrange and arrange firmly and speedily 
a durable and just peace, it is not inconceivable that a world confla- 
gration may follow. 

We, therefore, hope that the return of peace tothe area, will be 
such as to guarantee that there shall be no recurrence of war again: that 
the human problems created by this war further compounding the tra- 
gedy which already existed in the area as a result of the happenings in 
1948 and 1956, will be redressed with the help of ail men of goodwill, all 
over the world, and through the instrumentality of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, conditioned by the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
during our struggle for independence, and conditioned earlier, through 
the tradition of the deep and abiding philosophy of humanism, centuries 
that produced Buddha, Ashoka and Mahatma Gandhi, our land has been a 
crucible for integrating pecple of different faiths and diverse ethnic 
origins of the world—Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism. To us, therefore, the philosophy of tolerance, peace 
and co-existence, is natural and the ideas of violence and war repugnant. 

Settlement of international disputes through peaceful means, res- 
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pect for territorial integrity and sovereignty of states, the right of all 
nations to livein freedom and enjoy the fruits of freedom, are all cherished 
articles of faith with us. Where peace is thereatened, or aggression co- 
mmitted, we find it impossible to remain silent or passive. We have, 
therefore, voiced our sincere and whole-hearted sympathy for and soli- 
darity with the Arab peoples in their hour of trial and tribulation. 

Mr. President, during the weeks preceding the outbreak of hosti- 
lities, it was our constant and earnest effort to counsel restraint to all 
the parties to this strife and to all the other States who, one way or the 
other, were involved in this crisis. It was our hope that there would be 
no headlong rush towards an armageddon, and that peace in West Asia 
would be preserved. When U’ Thant made his noble, and nearly success- 
ful, effort to gain a breathing spell during which quiet diplomacy could 
help solve the crisis, India stood solidly behind him. 

While these efforts were going on, and while the crisis itself was 
under examination and consideration by the Security Council. Israel 
struck a lightning blow against her Arab neighbours. Once hostilities 
broke out our effort was directed towards a restoration of peace and the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Inlands they had occupied. The 
establishment of the various cease-fires between Israel and her Arab 
neighbours followed, haltingly, almost hesitatingly, and just then Israel 
mounted an invasion of Syria annexing further territory, even as an un- 
easy cease-fire settled down in other theatres of war. 

Mr. President, | should like to recall that we had repeatedly urged 
in the Security Council that the cease-fire will not be effected unless it 
was coupled with withdrawals. We adhere to our belief that the cease- 
fire itself, cannot be considered complete as long as an alien armed force 
occupies large areas of land belonging to its neighbours, and as long as 
large masses of Arab peoples live and suffer in subjugation in these occu- 
pied areas. The foundation of a lasting peace in the region can be based 
only on total, immediate and unconditional withdrawal of Israel from the 
areas now Under its occupation, and rightly belonging either to the UAR 
or to Jordan or to Syria. We must distinguish between peace and mere 
cessation of fighting. 

Mr. President, the fact that Israel struck the first blow is incontro- 
vertible. The concept of a pre-emptive strike or a preventive war, 
is Contrary to the letter and spirit of the UN Charter. Nobody denies 
that there are many disputes between Israel and her Arab neighbours, 
and that these have remained unsolved throughout the last two decades, 
Was it these disputes, per chance, that Israel was trying to solve through 
a war of her choosing? If it was, then, its attack was as much on the 
Arabs as onthe principles enshrined in Article 2 Paragraph 4 of the Charter. 
The Charter states in its Article 2 Paragraph 4 unequivocally that “All 
members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat of 

“¢ 
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use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any State’’. i 

The only permissible exception to this prohibition is in case of armed 
attack as provided in Article 51. And as I have just indicated, the cir- 
cumstances for Article 51 being operative in favour of Israel certainly did 
not exist in the present instance. What Israel has done is to confront 
the world with a fait accompli, to attempt to impose anew status quo and 
to achiave a new balance of power in that region. In these circumstan- 
ces [Israel now demands a new Middle East settlement, on its own terms. 
Its terms, it claims, must be accepted in advance, if a peace settlementin 
the areais to be arrived at. If its demands are not accepted, it threatens 
to consolidate its ill-gotten territorial gains, These manoeuvres of Israel 
are intended to force the international community to acquiesce in what 
must be called a perpetuation of this new status quo. 

Mr. President, we have no quarrel with the people of Israel and our 
record shows the objective attitude that we have adopted towards the 
State of Israel. But it is also a matter of record and deep regret to us 
that Israel has, over the years through violations of the general armistice 
agresments, strengthened its position, added territory to its area, and used 
its modern powerful military machine, to expel Arabs from their lands and 
has been censured by the Security Council for violation of the general 
armistice agreements. I shall not dwell, in detail, on this sorry record, 
but I wish to refer to one tragic consequence of the disregard of the Gene- 
. ral Assembly Resolution in respect of the Palestine refugees. It has nei- 
ther allowed them to return to their homes nor compensated them. But 
| must, Mr. President, with your permission, dwell at some length on Israle’s 
attitude to the UNEF, which is relevant to the present crisis. 

Having refused to allow the stationing of a UN Force on her soil, 
and having later enjoyed the full benefit of its presence on Egyptian terri- 
tory for more than 10 years, Israel has now proceeded to defame the UN 
and to criticize Secretary-General U Thant’s correct decision to withdraw 
the UNEF, on the ground that we did not first consult Israel. 

What are the facts, Mr. President ? On May 18, 1957, the Secretary- 
General agreed to a request from the Government of the United Arab 
Republic asking for the withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. The presence of that Force in the region had been made possible 
in 1956-57 by the UAR Government agreeing to have the UNEF based on 
its soil. This had been done at a time when Israel had refused to have 
any U.N. Peace keeping Force on its own soil. 

As you will recall, the original proposal in this context, at that time, 
had been to locate elements of an international emergency force on both 
sides of the Armistice Demarcation Line, both on the soil of the UAR and 
that. of Israel. U Thant’s report to the Security Council dated May 25, 
1967, inits para 7makes the situation clear. Hesays there and| quote: 
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“If UNEF had been deployed on both sides of the line as originally envi- 
saged in pursuance of the General Assembly Resolution, its buffer function 
would not necessarily have ended. However, its presence on the Israel 
side of the line has never been permitted. 

The fact that UNEF was not stationed on the Israeli side of the line 
was a recognition of the unquestioned sovereign right of Israel to with- 
hold its consent for the stationing of the force, the acquiescence in the 
request of the United Arab Republic for the withdrawal of the Force 
after ten and a half years on United Arab Republic soil was likewise a 
recognition of the sovereign authority of the United Arab Republic”. 

The Secretary General recognised that any UN Force could remain 
on the territory of a member state as long as its consent continued, a 
position with which my Government is in complete agreement both on 
legal and practical grounds. 

Mr. President, | am proud to represent a country which has contri- 
buted the largest single national contingent to the UNEF for all the ten 
years from its inception to its withdrawal. | am, therefore, speaking in 
the name also of these gallant Indian sentinels of peace who served in the 
Middle East and died at their posts as martyrs. We supported the position 
of the Secretary General that the UNEF by staying on in the region, once 
the consent of the UAR to its presence has been withdrawn, might have 
become an army of occupation. On this point speaking in the Indian 
Parliament on November 19, 1956, the late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru had said: “We made it clear that it was only if the Government 
of Egypt agreed that we would send them Indian contingent tc the UNEF. 
We are not prepared to agree to our force or any force remaining there 
indefinitely’. He has added that the position stated by him was in con- 
sonance with the agreements arrived at by the Secretary General of the 
UN with the Egyptian Government. It ison this basis that my Delegation 
deplored the Israeli criticism which cur Secretary General U Thant 
was compelled to rebut in his statement yesterday. We fully support 
the stand taken by U Thant. | am surethe Assembly will endorse what 
he has stated. i 

Mr. President, the extraordinary charge has been made that the 
withdrawal of the UNEF precipitated the recent conflict. This is baseless. 
It is, in this context that we have to look at the problem of Sharm el Sheikh 
which overlooks the Straits of Tiran. Once the UNEF has withdrawn 
the task of ensuring the security of Sharm el Sheikh and wherever else 
the UNEF had been located, became once again the sovereign responsi- 
bility of the Government of the UAR. From this arose the so-called 
question of free passage through the Straits of Tiran. The UAR has 
always maintained that the Straits of Tiran is a part of its territorial 
waters. 

India along with a number of other countries, has supported this 
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pesition for a decade and more. There are other member states, however, 
who have maintained that the Straits of Tiran constitutes internaticnal 
waters in which the right of innocent passage must be respected. Imme- 
diately before hostilities broke out in the Middle East, some rather hasty 
Suggestions were canvassed that this latter claim could perhaps be 
asserted, through a show of might by the maritime Powers. However, 
better counsels prevailed and no such action was taken. The point to 
examine now, therefore, is whether the control of the Straits cf Tiran by 
the UAR in itself could justify the use of force against several Arab states 
by Israel. In considering this wein this Assembly, must keep the follow- 
ing points in view: 

i UAR is not a party to any agreement recognising the Gulf of 
Aqaba as an international waterway of guaranteeing freedom of passage 
to israeli ships. 

ii There is no universally recognised rule of international law 
on freedom of navigation applicable to such bodies cf water as Aqaba 
Gulf. 

ili The status of this body cf water is still a matter of controversy. 
Ishould like to refer to a recent publication of the US State Department, 
The Digest of International Law, released by the Department of State in 
April, 1965, Volume IV, page 233 containing a letter from the Secre- 
tary cf State dated January 15, 1963, to the Attorney General, setting 
forth the views of the Department regarding the extent cf territorial 
waters and the closing width of bays. On Aqabé, the letter states as 
follows, and l quote: “The Gulf of Aqaba, the exact status of this ‘body 
of water is still a matter open to controversy”. 

iv Even under the Geneva Convention, which is being qucted of- 
ten, the innocent passage of foreign ships through the territorial water 
of another state, is not an absolute right, but remains subject to the 
security requirements of that state. 

The General Assembly dco not recognise, much less accept, 
conditions which Israel attempted to attach in 1957 to its withdrawal from 
Sharm el Sheikh. 

Mr. President, from what | have stated very briefly above, it is not 
established that under international law, there is aright of free passage 
through the Straits of Tiran. And, therefore, there is no warrant for 
asserting that this is a right which could be enforced by the arbitrament 
of arms. 

Leaders of Government, the armed forces and public opinion of 
Israel have recently made public statements to the effect that some of the 
territories of UAR, Syria and Jordan which they occupy now will not be 
vacated by them Under any circumstances whatsoever. As regards certain 
other territories, also at present under their occupation, they have graci-. 
cusly indicated that they would be prepared to consider vacating them 
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but only after certain conditions have been met by the Arab Governments, 
and indeed by the international community. The latest and the most 
defiant in this series of statements is that by Mr. Abba Eban, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Israel. He told “The Jerusalem Post’? and | quote: ‘‘If the 
General Assembly were ts vote by 212 tc cnein favour of Israel returning 
to the armistice lines tomorrow, Israel would refuse to comply with that 
decision. This has been made clear to the major Powers.” 

On June 12, 1967, in a policy speech made in the Knesset, but quite 
explicitly addressed to ‘‘all nations of the world”, Mr. Levi Eshkol, Prime 
Minister.of Israel, said and | quote: ‘‘Be under no illusion that the state 
of Israel is prepared to return to the situation that reigned up to a week 
ago,... We are entitled to determine what are the true and vital in- 
terests of our country and how they shall be secured.” 

All this bears out what the Permanent Representative of India had 
said on June 9, 1967, in the Security Council and | quote, ‘You Mr. 
President, and all my colleagues in the Council here, have read enough 
history to know what tc accept next. The aggressor, having occupied all 
its military vantage positions, all its objectives—Sharm el Sheikh, Gaza, 


Jerusalem, the western bank of the Jordan river, and now the heights of - 


Galilee, will, after a show cf reasonableness in negotiations, offer to 
split these gains half and half—perhaps.”’ 

Mr. President, it is a universally recognised and honoured principle 
of law that the gains of aggressien must not be permitted to remain with 
the aggressor. The U.N. was based on this principle. The founding fathers 
of its Charter had not written the Charter so that the scourge of war could 
be considered as an investment by anyone who was streng enough to 
avercome his neighbours. Faith in the cardinal principle that disputes 
can be solved only through peaceful means must not be allowed to be 
eroded. The internaticnal community, therefore, cannot acquiesce in 
israel keeping the fruits of its conquest. We have indicated clearly in the 
security Council how the path towards a composite ceasefire cum with- 
drawls resolution was blocked. The General Assembly now must, there- 
fore, ensure that Israel vacates immediately the vast territories which 
she has overrun. First things must come first. We must not allow our- 
selves, in the General Assembly, to be confused and befuddled by the 
attempts of Israel which is raising anciliary issues before agreeing to the 
withdrawals. There are some problems which have to be settled, but 
they must await their turn. The first thing to be insisted upon and to be 
implemented, has to be withdrawals, total and unqualified, immediate and 
unconditional, of all Israeli forces from all Arab territories. This, i sub- 
mit, is the only position which this Assembly can justly, prudently and 
appropriately take. Resolution 233 of the Security Council, which was 
first one of the series of Resolutions on cease-fire asked by the Security 
Council, in the context of the strife in the Middle East, explicitly stated 
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that cease-fire was merely a first step: | must emphasize, a first step, 
which should lead inmmediately to the next most important step, which 
is, the withdrawals. 

References have also been made beth here and in the Security Coun- 
cil to the other measures necessary to strengthen and ensure lasting peace 
in the area. Our ideas in this respect were set out by my Delegation in 
the Security Council on June 9. While summarising these briefly I should 
like to caution that none of these ideas can be singled out for immediate 
application without relating them to the next important step which is 
withdrawals. The United Nations Truce Supervisory Organisation will 
have to be enlarged and strengthened in order to ensure strict compli- 
ance with the various provisions of the General Armistice Agreements. 
A representative of the Secretary General may also be appointed to help 
reduce tension in the area and to assure the safety and security of the 
civilian Arab population under Israeli occupation, and facilitate the 
return of those who were forced to leave their homes. 

Mr. President, we are second to none in desiring a return to peace 
in the area, but it must be a lasting one. It is important for us to remem- 
ber, however, that an enduring peace can be established in West Asia 
and elsewhere only ifin this world body we can all act together to ensure 
strict adherence to certain basic values and fundamental principles of inter- 
national law, practice, morality and behaviour. I will attempt to summarise 
some of these cardinal principles. Firstly, it is not open to a country 
to start a war merely because it feels that a threat to its security exists. 
If it thinks that such a threat exists the Charter prescribes varicus cour- 
ses of action open to it through peaceful means, and of course it can come 
tothe Security Council. But itis, in the spirit and letter of the Charter, 
illegal t » deal with a threat which one state thinks is being held out bya 
neighbouring state through recourse to arms. Secondly, no aggressor 
should be permitted to retain the fruits of his aggression. Thirdly, it is 
not permissible for a country to acquire territory of another state in 
order to be able to bargain from a position of strength. Finally, rights 
cannot be established, territorial disputes cannot be settled, boundaries 
cannot be adjusted through armed conflict. 

Mr. President, in this second half of the twentieth century, after we 
have passed through the holocaust of two World Wars and after we have 
succeeded in painfully building up a fabric of international conduct under 
the U N Charter, we must consider any attack on the four principles which 
I have just mentioned as an attack on the international community. This 
Assembly can do no Jess, in the present situation, than to declare unequi- 
vocally that no country can be permitted to end or solve its own disputes 
through recourse to war, for that would be a return to the law of the 
jungle and that also would be an end of the international rule of law and 
morality. 
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If we acquiesce today in the proposition that a victor in an armed 
conflict can defy the UN mandate, can violate the basic principles of the 
Charter, then we might as well tear up the Charter and admit tc ourselves 
that the idea af a world community living in peace was only a dream and 
the reality is that might is right, that the strong and victorious shall 
prevail, and that justice and right must submit to the behests of the party 
to a military conflict, which has been victorious in the field of battle. 

Mr. President, | make no apology in emphasizing again that the 
duty of this Assembly is to recommend immediate withdrawal of all Israeli 
forces from Arab territories. This is the central issue which we have 
to face and decide. We should further request the Security Council to 
take necessary and adequate steps forthwith to effect these withdrawals. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 





Problem of Bureaucracy in Indian 
Administration 


Anuradha Trivedi 


India is a developing democratic society dedicated to “raise the stan- 
dard of living of the people and to open to them opportunities for a richer 
and more varied life’, devoted to secure continuously and progressively 
for the common mass, full employment, education, security against sick- 
ness and other disabilities and adequate income. The method adopted to 
achieve these socio-economic goals is planning, which is ney held as 
“organized foresight”. 

But in spite of the three Plans spread over a period of fifteen years, 
the socio-economic progress in this country has been rather slow and cum- 
bersome. One of the reasons pointed out for this clumsy progress, is the 
present governmental administration. This fact was recognised also by 
the framers of the First Five-Year Plan. They were doubtful about the 
administrative machine, its inferior workmanship and deteriorating out- 
put, although at the same time they recognised the importance of adminis- 
tration and its vital role in carrying out the programme embodied in the 
Plan, by winning the cooperation of the people.” 

Planning was adopted for achieving a better socio-economic stan- 
dard of life. Its success depends upon the willing assent and hearty co- 
operation of the entire people. This involves an awareness among citizens 
as to the nature, content and process of planning. The planning has, 
therefore, to be carried into every home in the language and symbols of 
the people. 

Since administration is the link between Government and the people, 
it is, more or less, for the bureaucrats to undertake this obligation. They 
must also be conscious and aware of the need for their cooperation with 
the public which is the very basis of success in the entire field of planning. 
It had rightly been insisted upon in the First Five-Year Plan that “the 
relations between officials at different levels and the general public also 


1. Government of India, Plannig Commission, First Five-Year Plan, p.1, 
2. Ibid., p. 53. 
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have a great deal of bearing on the response of the public”? But in India 
we find that there is yet insufficient realisation of the identity of aims of 
the people and administration. This brings us to the problems of bureau- 
cracy - public relationship which is so vital for spontaneous and efficient 
working of democratic planning in this country. 

The answer to the first question whether there is a gulf between civil 
servants and the public may be assumed to be an emphatic yes.4 One of 
the factors responsible for this gulf is the expertise on the part of adminis- 
tration and ignorance on the part of the general masses which I shall later 
refer to again. Another important reason for this gulf is the status cons- 
ciousness among the civil servants. Therefore it has resulted in suspicion 
leading to non-cooperation on the part of people, and hence, indifference 
and delays on the part of the administration. Unless this gulf is narrowed 
down one cannot possibly hope for better mutual cooperation between the 
administrators and the public. 


Administration during the British Period 


The roots of this existing chasm could be traced to the administra- 
tive system of the British days. The state in British India was strictly a 
police state, its functions being confined mainly to maintaining law and 
order. They were responsible only to the representatives of the Crown for 
actions and functions. Since they were the backbone of the British regime 
in India and enjoyed high prestige, the Government did not dare to put 
too much pressure on them. In consequence the civil servants enjoyed 
certain autonomy and discretion. Inthe words of K. P. S. Menon (retired 
ICS), “Except for the last two or three decades of British rule, the ICS 
was the Government,’’® and as far as the attitude and behaviour of civil 
servants towards the people was concerned, it was unsympathetic and 
coercive. This was because of the fact that there was little or no direct 
contact between the administrators and the common masses. In other 
words, public administration was neither responsive nor was it responsible 
to the public. During the Civil Disobedience and Quit India movements, 
the British Indian government employed the bureaucracy to crush the grow- 
ing nationalism in the country. The bureaucracy used all possible inhuman 


3. op. cit., p. 71 

4. Lal Bahadur Shastri, our late Prime Minister speaking at the Annual General 
Body Meeting of the Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi in 
October, 1964, testified: “The people think they can talk to the Ministers, 
the Prime Minister but it is not that easy to talk over and discuss a matter with the 
District Magistrate and Commissioner or the Collector.” 


5. He mentioned it in his speech delivered at the J. 1. P. A, New Delhi: Vide 
HINpDUSTAN Times (News item), 17 March 1963. 
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measures to achieve the directed goal. This resulted in the people’s increased 
-hatred and hostility for the administration. A humanitarian like Mahatma 
Gandhi identified the then administration as obeying orders of a ‘satanic’ 
government which generally believed in oppression and exploitation.® 

The methods of recruitment, selecticn and training of civil servants 
during the British days further widened the gulf. Their obligations and 
‘functions entrusted to them gave the bureaucracy a superior position. 
Recruitment and selection were hardly opportune for entering the adminis- 
trative strata. And thus the bureaucracy was not representative of the 
society as a whole. Similarly the only object of training was to develop 
such personnel who could work with and for the British ruler. The bureau- 
cracy had completely lost touch with the people. I propose to examine the. 
existing problems of administration and public relationship today, in 
the light of the nature of the bureaucracy during the British era. Has 
there been any change in the character of the bureaucracy ; if not what 
measure Should we adopt to bring about the desired change and bridge 
the gulf. 


Administration in the Post-independence period 


Independence brought about a change in the political structure of the 
Indian Society. India was declared a Sovereign Democratic Republic, 
The people-who were victims of thea dministrator’s coercion, in theory, 
became their masters. From the maintenance of law and order and the 
collection of revenue, the emphasis shifted to the development of human 
and material resources and the elimination of poverty and want. But 
independent India had to rün the Government in order to achieve the direc- 
ted goals, with the aid of the same old bureaucracy which was always attac- 
ked for its misbehaviour and roughness during pre-independence period. 
It is well to realise that even in the twentieth year of independence, Indian 
administrators have not yet changed their old attitudes. They. have failed 
to adapt themselves to the new democratic values. 

From a police state, India was transformed into a welfare state, re- 
sulting in expanded function and thus increased bureaucratic discretion. 
Therefore,there was and stillis a need to bring about a change in the nature 
of bureaucracy. We have to realise now that the traditional functioning of 
administration cannot suit a welfare state. An effort in this direction has 
been made by introducing different methods of recruitment and training of 
the administrative officers which is not limited to upper classes only. I 

6. Dr. Zakir Hussain (then Vice-President of India) referred to it in his address 
at the Annual Day of the Indian School of Public Administration, New Delhi, on 
16 July 1962. See INDIAN JOURNAL OF PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, July-Septi: 1962, 
P. 266. 
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shall refer to this problem later again, but first let us consider the problems 
of bureaucracy and public relationship. 


Existing Maladies in Indian Administration: 


Bureaucracy does net only mean efficient implementation of public 
policy. It also involves efforts on the part of the administration to invoke 
interest among the people for these policies and programmes. This aim 
can be achieved only through close contact and efficient communication 
between the civil servants and the people. Advent of independence has 
widened the sccpe for the functions of government. One of the important 
functions of the government now is the removal of inequalities. Therefore, 
development in future is to be towards, “fulfilment of equality and towards 
abundance’. Its success, therefore, ultimately depends on the public 
servants who are the agents of the government. An attitude should, 
therefore, be evolved so that the bureaucrats can listen to the common 
man “patiently and sympathetically, explain lucidly and courteously and 
be firm without at the same time being irritated and causing irritation”.” 

This ought to be the practice because of the very reason that in a de- 
mocracy, Sovereignty rests in the enfranchised people, and the public ser- 
vants are required to give their allegience basically to law which is the only 
valid command of the sovereign people. A.D. Gorwala goes a step further 
and recognizes that “the public servants livelihood is derived from the 
public revenues and, consequently, on him rests a special obligation of 
service to the public, from ‘which follows the need for behaving towards 
all members of public in a particularly courteous and understanding 
manner’. Those who may be callled the ‘administrocrats’ must realize 
this and pay attention to the people’s sentiments. They must not try to 
make profit out of their ignorance. Moreover, -even the methods and 
procedures of bureaucratic function must be responsive. There has been 
absence of this quality in the system of Indian administration. Paul 
H. Appelby who witnessed this trend in this country commented thus: 

“An administrative method that permits letters from citizens to 

go unanswered, poorly answered, or long delayed is not properly 

considerate or responsive; an administrative method that sets high 
barriers before the entrance of citizens into public offices and occa- 
sions many of them to salute, leaves much to be desired. A method 
that sets any substantial barriers between ranks of public personnel 
isnot a good method. A method that underestimates the value 
of citizen’s criticism merely because the citizen knows only what 
displeases him and not the difficulties in the way of pleasing him, 


7. A. D. Gorwala ; Report on Public Administration, 1951, p. 68, 
8. Ibid., p. 67 
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is not sufficiently responsive.’® 

He stressed the need for better bureaucratic contact with the people. 

That was the situation in 1953. In 1967 still some maladies exist 
which are responsible for the slow socio-economic progress but the blame 
cannot be put at the door of the administrator alone. Probably the fault 
lies partly with the people themselves. We may as well say that the people 
get the administration they deserve. The people must try to create the 
image of responsive citizens and responsive masters in the eyes of the 
administrators; but unfortunately that is not the image created today. 

It is said that administrators are the specialists and the people the 
consumers, and that “ignorance on the part of a consumer of specialised 
services helps to preserve the privileged position of a specialised dispenser 
of the services”.!° Specialization on the part of civil servants and igno- 
rance on the part of the common people puts the former at the top of the 
governmental hierarchy where they generally occupy a superior position. 
Hence there are to be found differentials in the status system in the political 
structure of the society. The civil servants are always conscious of this 
status superiority which in turn prevents them from mixing with the people. 

Though certain changes have been brought about in the methods of 
appointment and training of public servants in post-independence India, 
it cannot be held as a perfect system. It is true recruitment and selection 
today is not confined to a section or aclass of society. In theory, 
it is open to all the people regardless of their caste, race and sex. Some 
improvements have also been made in the methods of training. Courses 
on human relations and pulic cocperation are prescribed for the trainees. 
after covering a ten-months of theoretical training the future administrators 
are required to go for one month’s ‘‘Bharat Darshan” tour. Thisis adoptedin 
order to impart among the trainees a sense of social, political and econo- 
mic awareness of the conditions prevailing in different parts of the country. 
Theoretically this may appear sound but when we analyse it from the prac- 
tical plane there are apparent defects in it. 


The Citizen’s Image of Administration 


In spite of all the theoretical knowledge which the trainees receive at 
the training institutes, it can be safely said that much of it is wasted on 
them. Once they enter into the bureaucratic hierarchy they start identi- 
fying themselves with an emerging new clasg in the Indian society. This 
is the class of public administrators who hold the steering wheel of society 


9. Paul H. Appel by, Public Administration in India: Report of a Survey 1953 
pp.63-64. ; 

10. W. E. Moore and M.M. Tumin in Human Relations in Administration (Ed.) 
Robert Dubin, Second Edition, p, 189. 
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firmly in thier hands. This is the image of public servants in this country 
which the citizens have formed. They regard the administrators as ‘“(a) a 
perverse god who must be propitiated; (b) a recalcitrant ass that must 
be driven ; (c) a privileged snob, impossible to get the better of; (d) a lazy 
hound, impossible to bring to book; and (e) occasionally a hard-worked, 
underpaid and harassed officer doing his best under difficult circumstances”.™ 
All the images given above, reflect the conscience of the whole people 
regardless of their class and political affinities. The question here arises as 
to why the people have formed such images. According to the sample 
survey undertaken by the Indian Schoo] of Public Administration in the 
Delhi State, there are two factors, that determine the common man’s im- 
pression of civil servants. They are: (1) the behaviour of the civil servant 
to the citizens; and (2) the content of decision or service the citizen gets 
from the civil servants.12 For W. A. Robson, the determining factor in the 
people’s attitude is the manner in which a citizen is treated by a public 
authority.48 Let us examine these two determinants in actual practice. 
As regards the behaviour of the civil servants it is indeed indifferent, unsym- 
pathetic and rough towards the people. They are so much conscious of 
their superior position in the governmental hierarchy that they completely 
forget the truth that the source of their authority are the people and they 
are ultimately responsible to them. Similarly as regards the second deter- 
minant, it can be said that the citizens get biased decision and poor service 
from the civil servants. Even if this may not be the reality tnis is what 
the common man in India thinks of the bureaucracy. Taking into account 
the citizen’s image of administration, allthe prefixes and suffixes given to 
the Indian administrocracy may be fully justified. 

The citizen’s image of the administration as given above determines 
people’s attitude towards the civil servants. People usually identify 
the public servant with its maladies, such as redtapism, delays, inefficiency, 
insufficiency, ineffectiveness, traditicn-crientea attitude, corruption, etc. 

Emotional or ideological un1esponsiveness on the part of the civil 
servants is frequently held as one of the factors impairing the efficiency and 
the speed of administrative action. Absence of efficiency is the target of 
all criticisms. Keeping all these maladies in mind, how is it possible for 
the people to participate and cooperate in the planning process and 
particularly with the public authorities? 

The people are to some extent justified in their conviction. It is 
true that some maladies exist with the present-day administrative machi- 


11. C. R. Hensman (ed.), The Public Services and the People in Community; No. 3, 
p. 44. 

12, Dr. V. Jagannadham, Citizen and Administration—Mutual Perceptions. A Sample 
Survey in Delhi, 1964, p. 12 

13. William A Robson: The Governor and Governed, 1964, p, 20. 
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nery, but it will not be wise for us to ignore the causes of these ailments 
on the part of the administrators. On the one hand, we expect qualities 
suchas political neutrality and integrity in administrators and at the same 
time we expect democratic responsiveness and responsibility in them. This 
results in confusion in the minds of both the administrator as well as the 
people. Both lay stress on the qualities which would increase their status 
and position in the society. In other words, where the administrator lays 
emphasis on political neutrality and integrity, the people lay stress oy 
responsiveness and responsibility. In fact, both are, to some extent, wrong _ 
and seem to have misunderstood the basic principles. Actually, there 
is an interaction between the two kinds of principles, Neutrality and 
integrity in administration should not be achieved at the cost of respon- 
Siveness and responsibility which are the core of democratic adminisira- 
tion. Similarly, responsiveness and responsibility should not be achieved 
at the cost of political neutrality and integrity which are so vital for admi- 
nistrative efficiency. 

. However, the people’s image of the administration and their attitudes 
thereto cannot be held as constructive for they still look upon administra- 
tion as if it were not their own. 


Administrator’s Image of the People 


When we come to the question of administrator’s image of the people 
and attitudes, there we find an even worse picture. To some extent peo- 
ple’s attitude towards the civil servants determines the latter's attitude 
towards the former. Civil servants getting active support and cooperation 
cannot remain unsympathetic and rough towards the general public. 
This does not mean that faults lie only with the people. Administrators 
are equally responsible for the existing maladies. 

Civil servants in British days worked with the cooperation of the 
literate section of the Indian population. Unlike in British days, the pre- 
sent-day administrators are working for and with the expected cooperation 
of the general masses mostly uneducated and illiterate. The greatest ma- 
lady is that the administrators make joke of the common man’s wisdom. 
They raise doubt on the usefulness of people’s cooperation on the ground 
that the general public knows nothing of public administration. In fact 
the civil servants are ashamed of working with the people. They think 
that they are operating in a population, uneducated and illiterate, ridden 
with poverty and disease, and socially stagnant. Hence the attitudes of the 
civil administrators towards the public are that of roughness and indifference. 


Effective Communication: A Probable Solution 


The collision of these two divergent attitudes has impaired the smooth 
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working of the developmental schemes. Smoothness cannot be brought 
about unless there is change in attitude. The factor responsible for the 
tradition-oriented attitude has been due to the absence of effective com- 
munication, whose importance cannot possibly be ignored in a develop- 
ing democratic society. According to Charles H. Cooley, 

“without communication the mind does not develop a true human 

nature, but remains in an abnormal and non-descript state neither 

human nor properly brutal.” 4 

The Royal Commission on the Press has justified the importance 
of communication. It says that “democratic society needs a clear and 
truthful account of events, of their background and their causes; a forum 
for discussion ana informea criticism; and a means whereby individuals 
and groups can express a point of view or advocate a cause.” 18 The ad- 
ministration has to play a vital role in this direction as well. This they 
can do with the help of the communication media, some of which, are prac- 
tise In India. 

Pamphlets, broadcasts, books, journals, television, audio-visual a'd and 
motion ‘picture are all, for example, the methods adopted in this country. 
But they are neither perfect nor adequate. As regards the written material 
they are neither attractive nor in the people’s language. That is why they do 
not reach the common mind. The agency responsible for this malady is 
the Administration. - 

Administrators have completely forgotten the dual role of the people. 
They are, sometimes, occupying important places in the social and political 
hierarchies. At the same time their ‘tax payers and beneficiaries not only 
enable the government to provide services but act as watch dogs so that 
the government provides courteous and efficient service. Similarly people 
have forgotten the truth that the aministration is their own. The achievement 
of good relation between the government and the people is a matter which 
does not depend solely on the attitude of civil servants. It depends equ- 
ally on the attitude of citizens, groups, corporations and associations of all 
kinds. In other words, it depends on the attitudes of the unofficial bodies 
vis-a-vis servants and vice-versa. 


Conclusion : 


It is maintained that in a welfare state the civil servant has to be ima- 
ginative and responsive to the public opinion. These qualities are not only 
necessary at the policy-making level but at the operational level as well. 
Welfare schemes and others touching intimately the life of the commen 


14, Charles H. Cooley, ‘Significance of Communication’, p. 145 in Bernard Berelson 
and Morris Jenowitz’s Reader in Publie Opinion and Communication. 


15, Ibid., ‘The Standard by which Press should be Judged’, p. 480. 
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man cannot be successfully implemented unless the civil servant has the 
capacity to gauge the public opinion.’* The civil servants should always 
think that “influence, not real power” is their weapon. ‘He is influential 
because he has knowledge and experience, because his services cannot be 
dispensed with, and because he is given wide discretion to act in his 
Minister’s name, He is not on this account anybody’s master but the 
servant of the public. The publicis both his employer and his customer. 
The public pays him his salary, and itis to the public that he is 
responsible ultimately.” The civil servants should also change their 
‘touch-me-not’ attitude. The bureaucracy in India should not be tradi- 
tion-oriented. Rather it should be community-oriented. They should 
prefer service to rule. They should develop the attitude of doing what- 
ever lies in their power to enlist the active and effective cooperation of every 
Indian villager in the great enterprise of building up a life free from hun- 
ger, want, ignorance and disease, a pattern of non-exploitive and graceful 
living. This attitude can be developed not with the help of theoretical 
training but by the exercise of self-education. 

India is dedicated to the welfare of its people. The welfare state 
presupposes an element of responsiveness and coordination between the 
bureaucrat and the common man. The social orgnization should reflect a 
sense of blending harmony between the governmental machinery and the 
masses, Furthermore the technological and scientific developments that are 
taking place should be moulded in such a way so that the bureaucrat and 
the technocrat do not become an exclusive class, menacing the smooth flow 
of the Society. i 


16. A. N. Saltanathan: ‘Role of Services’, THe Times oF Inpia, 8 January, 1960 
17. T. A. Critechley, The Civil Service Today, pp. 86-87. 
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The Arab Cold War, 1958-1964 : A Study of Ideology in Politics, by Malcolm Kerr, 
Oxford University Press for Chatham House, London, 1965, 139 pp., 10 sh. 6d. 


Outside the Arab world there is a widespread belief, even amongst the academics 
and area specialists, that urge for unity amongst the Arabs is a myth. At best, it is 
regarded with scepticism. As a welcome change, Malcolm Kerr recognised it to be “an 
important psychological force”, and therefore, “a political reality”. In spite of the small 
size of Kerr’s volume, which he calls “an interpretative essay”, he has been admirably 
successful in unravelling some of the complicated strands of the politcal scene in the 
Arab East, particularly the Egypt-Syria-Iraq triangle, during the crucial period 
between 1958 and 1964. 

Professor Kerr’s brief but penetrating analysis includes, inter-glia, the immediate 
factors of the Syro-Egypt Union in 1958, the political forces which were working at cross 
purposes in the Union, the disillusionment of the Baa’thists with the new setup, three 
years of political wilderness for the Syrian Communists as a result of Nasser’s reaction 
to the Communist suppression of his supporters in Iraq, the alienation of the Egyptian 
ruling elite from the Syrians in general because they ignored the desire of the Syrians for 
effective participation in the governance of their country, the uncertain condition in Syria 
after secession, the next round of unity talks in Cairo in March-April 1963, how and why 
these attempts foundered, and the ultimate relapse into the familiar pattern of shifting 
alignments. 

On 24 February 1958, in Damascus, Nasser told his Syrian listeners ; “I meet you in 
Syria, the beating heart of Arabism, Syria that has always been the standard-bearer of 
Arab Nationalism, Syria that has always been the protagonist of unity”, and added that 
“Syria has proved to all—all those who thought that Arab Unity had disintegrated— 
that Arab Unity is a living reality, and that Arab nationalism is an actual fact”, But 
following Syria’s secession from the U.A.R. in September 1961, Nasser bitterly complained 
against the reactionaries in and outside Syria who sabotaged the cause of Arab unity. 
Once the experiment in Arab unity had failed, Nasser, though he did not give up the ideal 
of Arab unity, became wary of talks about Arab unity by those people who least understood 
its complexities. For now the tactical requirements of Egyptian revolution had to be atten- 
ded first, and before anything else, revolutionary socialism, which increasingly came to 
be associated with the idea of Arab unity after 1958, had to be consolidated within Egypt. 
Yet Baa’thists in Iraq and Syria, who came to power in February and March 1963 respec- 
tively, soon rushed to Cairo once again “‘to plunge into the game of Unity”. The tri~ 
partite talks held in March-April 1963 were bound to fail, for the Syrians and Iraqis (leave 
aside their failure to tackle the problems of their internal evolution) came to negotiate 
with a man whom they distrusted, and were seeking terms that he was bound to refuse. 
They were willing to pay allegiance to Egypt, but were unwilling to pay the price. 

Kerr’s essay highlights the importance of Syria in inter-Arab affairs. Whereas be- 
fore 1958 “the centre of the contest for influence in the Arab world was in Syria, and 
that the principal protagonists were Iraq and Egypt”, at the Cairo tripartite talks in 1963, 
Nasser declared that he did not want to be placed “‘between the hammer of Syria and the 
anvil of Iraq’. The leaders of the Baa’th, who were essentially ideologues, sincerely 
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believed “that they possessed a unique vision of Truth”, which “was Somehow indispen- 
sable for effective politcal action’. Twice during the period under review they tried to 
impose on Nasser, “a man with admirable revolutionary instincts” but without a pro- 
per “philosophy”, their concept of “Truth”. Apparently the Baa’thists were in search 
of a disciple like Nasser, through whose weight of prestige they could translate their 
philosophy into action, but, in fact, they were seeking union with Egypt so that they could 
use Nasser’s supprt to overawe their political adversaries at home, and which Would also 
be an acknowledgement of the legitimacy of their rule. But Nasser, with a united coun- 
try behind him, and with immense prestige at home and abroad, proved more than 4 
match for the faction-ridden Syrian and Iraqi Baa’thists, who were desperately strug- 
gling to maintain their grip over their respective countries. 

Kerr’s account reveals how inept and impractical were the Syrian leaders, and how 
impracticable were their designs and that it was not under the shadow of Communism 
that they joined Egypt, but they did so because of their incapacity to counter the growing 
pressure from Iraq, Jordan, Turkey and their Western supporters. They were under 
the illusion that Nasser would be politically innocent who would not be able to discover 
their weak position at home, and, at the same time they could, bargain with him on equal 
footing. Also in 1963 the Sytian Baa’thists thought that by acting in concert with Iraq, 
they might be able to bargain with Nasser from a position of equality, if not superiority. 
But little did they realise, if there was not to be a union, then they must go to Nasser “as 
his clients”, and that “he would not unite at their convenience”. In the end, one cannot 
help drawing the conclusion that Arab unity without Egypt participating would be like 
staging Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

In an emtnently scholarly frame of reference, Professor Kerr dispassionately ana- 
lyses the shifts in Arab alignments in terms of confrontation of divergent politcal and 
ideological forces which were operating in the Arab world during 1958-64. A com- 
prehensive account of the inter-Arab affairs has yet to be written—of course, with the 
help of ample documentation—nevertheless, Kerr’s concise and well-rounded analysis 
will remain one of the important contributions on the subject. 


R.K, Srivastava 


The Makingofa Quagmire by David Halberstam, London, The Bodley Head, 1963, 
323pp. 


Vietnam has for long ceased to be alocal problem. Nor is it just a political ques- 
tion of negligible consequence, which can be settled in accordance with the whims 
and caprices of some major powers. 

Vietnam has come to represent certain values in an era in which they are least res- 
pected. Vietnam symbolises the triumph of will over machine, of insatiable spirit of 
freedom over organized butchery. It is, in short, a testament of man in an age of dino. 
saurs. ` . ‘ 

Many books have been writen on the Vietnam problem, advocating this or that 
case. Among the important ones are Bernard Fall’s The Two Vietnams, William Warby’s 
Vietnam : The Truth and the book under review. 

Mr. David Halberstam who was the Vietnam correspondent of the New York 
Times is a journalist of the enfant terrible variety who has the courage to resist the pressure 
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of the American State Department to report the Vietnam war in a manner favourable to 
the Pentagon and the American Government. This book is the result of his resistance. 

In the earlier chapters of the book, the author records the now-familiar history of 
Viet Minh struggle, the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu and the Geneva Conference of 
1954 which divided Vietnam into the two halves of North and South. 

The author gives a fascinating sketch of Diem’s character and believes that Diem 
“who could never have been corrupted by worldly goods became corrupted by power 
and pride” (p. 43). 

But Mr. Halberstam does not exhonorate Diem or the Americans for the rigged- 
up election in South Vietnam which voted Diem to power. His remark on the election 
is telling : “The election was typical of those which were to follow in that the number of 
votes cast greatly exceeded the number of names on the electoral rolls” (p. 45). Nor has 
Madame Nhu been given a kindly treatment as many other American correspondents 
have done. To the author ‘She resembled an Jan Fleming character come to life: the 
anti-goddess, the beautiful but diabolic sex-dictatoress who master-minds some secret 
apparatus” (p. 53). 

The Ameérican role in picking Diem to rule South Vietnani comes under the scru- 
tiny of the author. He says that many in the American mission in Saigon were against 
him. But Colonel] Edward Lansdale, the Chief U.S. Intelligence agent in Saigonand who 
had direct access to the C.1I.A.’s then chief, Allen Dulles, supported Diem. In the au- 
thor’s words ‘Lansdale persuaded Dulles that he must support Diem, in turn Dulles 
influenced his brother, then Secretery of State” (p.39). 

Halberstam also gives a true picture of the American inspired “Hamlet Pro- 
gramme”, chiefly designated to isolate the Viet Cong from the villages. He correctly 
points out that this strategy proved to be “another American gimmick”. For it was 
one more attempt to change what was unalterable in the Diem regime : “that the Viet- 
Cong were more effective with the peasants, were more dedicated and had better leader- 
ship” (p. 184). 

There is also an interesting episode of the author meeting a young Catholic priest 
in Long An province. The priest told the author that his parishioners refused to believe 
that the National Liberation Front was a foreign-inspired movement. ‘‘To them the 
Viet Congs were heroes and revolutionaries and the government officials are corrupt and 
evil” (p. 304), 

The author believes that it is the Buddhists who are the vital factor in South Vietnam- 
mese politics and records in vivid detail the struggle between the Buddhists and the Catho- 
lics under Diem. 

The Americans inherited the warped legacy of the French Indo-China war and 
found themselves “caught in a limited, ineffective and almost-certainly-doomed holding 
action”, says the writer. Further, what is at stake is the lives of millions of Vietnamese. 
Hence it was “not a matter, to the Vietnamese, of the West against the Communists, but 

- of themselves against the Colonialists. It was a classic example of seeing the world the 
way we wanted to instead of the way it was” (p. 322). 

This decidedly is a severe indictment of the American involvement in Asia. The 
Vietnam adventure of the U.S.A. is perhaps a good example of a nation getting bogged 
down in a mess, created by the arrogance and self-delusion of its decision-makers. 

While appreciating the moral fervor of the author, one must also put down 
that no agreeable proposal for the solution of the problem, has been suggested. In this 
respect the book is in marked contrast to William Warby’s work. But Halberstam pro- 
vides a unique inside view, much of it is interesting and at least part of it edifying. 

K. N. Ramachandran 
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The Military Technical Revolution—Its Impact on Strategy and Foreign Policy, 
edited by John Erickson, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1966, pp. 284. 


The seventeen scholarly essays compiled in the volume under review were originally 

presented as papers in a symposium on “‘the impact of modern military revolution on 

` strategy and foreign policy” held in 1964 at the Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. 
in Munich, Germany. 

In the introductory essay, the editor of this volume, John Erickson, puts in proper 
perspective the dilemma of our world, arising out of the revolutionary development of 
nuclear strategy. He rightly points out that the technical achievements that centre round 
nuclear weaponry have rudely disrupted the so-called stability of the world. The author 
provides an historical analysis of the progress of the nuclear weaponry and the allied 
developments of missiles ete., from the first blast of the atom bomb by the Americans to 
the current phase when the competition between the two super powers revolves round the 
conquest of space. He supports the arguments of the American Wiesner Committee 
report which advocated bilateral discussions between nuclear powers (including Sino- 
American) on arms control, agreement on nuclear non-proliferation and stopping piling 
up of conventional arms in order to reduce world tensions. 

The Soviet approach to modern military revolution isthe theme of Mr. Nikolai 
Golay. He divides the evolution of Soviet attitudes into the following four stages : (1) 
A period of debate in the military circles which inhibited the process of change demanded 
by the military revolution; (2) The practical application of strategic planning to the de- 
mands of atomic age; (3) The stage marked by an attempt to underplay the importance 
of military revolution in order to revert to the political climate of the pre-atomic era; and 
(4) The period of unqualified acceptance of military revolution that had taken place and 
efforts at maximizing the advantages in the military as well as political spheres. 

The author rightly says that as a result of the military revolution the foreign policies 
of both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. have undergone a re-orientation. The signing of a 
treaty banning certain kinds of nuclear tests demonstrates, according to the author, how 
both the super powers ‘‘have had to bow down in the face of the military revolution”. 

But the author’s remark that an adyenturist impulse will be there with the Soviet 
Union as long as it remains a Communist country, is, to say the least, ridiculous. Such 
sweeping value-judgements, speak more of polities of a variety rather than good scholer- 
ship. 

A retired French Colonel Mr. Ferdinand O. Miksche has provided a stimulating 
essay which starts with the question—Is the atomic deterrent a bluff? He is very critical 
of the Western debates on nuclear strategy and says that the arguments are vague and the 
hypotheses so unrealistic that ‘‘they can be neither refused nor verified” (p. 39). The 
debates are given too much publicity ‘‘not always separate from the interests of big busi- 
ness”. He rightly believes that atomic strategy is not a technical problem as some 
have assumed, but “an end product of several inter-related, essentially different factors” 
(p. 37). 

He refutes the thesis that technology is all powerful and says that ‘‘it is unlikely that 
the arts of statecraft and war will be as completely dependent on the development of tech- 
nology as is generally assumed” (p. 38). The atomic weapons provide only defence. 
The so-called deterrent effect and military significance of these weapons consist then only 
in deterring the adversary from using his weapons. Hence, he believes that, deterrence 
is not an active policy as has been erroneously advocated by many. 

The author also explodes the myth of great and small atomic powers. First, it is 
impossible to think in terms of absolute atomic superiority. Asacorollary to this assump- 
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tion, the author says that beyond a minimal limit, it is not easy to determine who is great 
and who is small. 

The author’s conclusion is that since no European power is independently capable 
of maintaining the required level in both nuclear and non-nuclear categories, they 
must join to create a European strategy if only for financial reasons. The author’s advo- 
cacy of an exclusive and a common European nuclear programme and strategy indepen- 
dent of both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., perhaps represents the typical attitude of 
the French military strategists who are not prepared to accept for ever the nuclear supe- 
riority of the two super powers. 

Another informative essay is provided by Mr. David Rees of The Spectator, London. 
He analyses the evolution of what has now come to be called as “the MacNamara doc- 
trine”, t 

The fiist American post-war strategy was “‘the containment policy”, but with the 
development of hydrogen bomb and the Korean war, a pzrallel defence policy came into 
being, resulting in the four-fold increase in American military expenditure. This new 
policy, according to Rees, was designed to provide a variety of responses to the new Soviet 
strategy of the time. 

After the Korean episode, the theory of limited war without the involvement of ato- 
mic weapons, dominated the American military thinking. But with the accession of 
Dulles to position of prominence the American military strategy came to be dominated 
by what is known as the strategy of “massive retaliation”, which was considered the most 
effective response to any Soviet military threat to American security. 


But Dulles, despite his violent theoretical pronouncements, did not act the way he 
said he would act. He had to compromise on issues. For example, he failed even in the 
case of Britain, to enlist her support in a regional security pact before the signing of the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954. 

The author points out that by 1957 Dulles’s theories were rejected, and the former 
limited war strategy was resurrected. “This strategy is the essence of today’s MacNamara 
doctrine” (p. 89). 

Mr. William Rodney has directed his efforts at analysing ‘“‘neutralism and West”. 
He believes that the ‘‘promotion of neutralism™ remains a significant component of 
Soviet foreign policy and it will bcome increasingly important as long as nuclear parity 
obtains. What the author fails fo understand is the fact that neutralism or non-alignment 
came into existence not because of any “promoting” activity by Soviet Union or any 
other power but largely as a consequence of power positions existing in the contempo- 
rary world. 

The author also says that neutralism of countries like India is “basically emotio- 
nal’. One wonders, in what sense, the author consigns non-alignment to the category 
of emotional needs ? The policy of non-alignment on the contrary is a product of an 
effective combination of realpolitik, anti-colonialism and idealism. 

The organizational crisis in NATO is the theme of another essay in the collection 
under review. The author, Hellmuth Roth believes that a crisis has overtaken NATO 
and suggests the following remedy : The resuscitation of the Atlantic triangle— 
Washington—Paris—London could lead to a solution that would be perfectly acceptable 
to the rest of Europe”. The weakness of this analysis lies in the exclusion from its ar- 
guments, the possible German reactions to such proposals. 

In yet another essay N. Talensky provides an analysis of the missile systems 
and disarmament. This essay was originally published in the International Affairs, 
Moscow, and is included in this collection to present the Soviet point of view. 


The author s chief concern is the dangers that arise out of the nuclear strategy. 
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He concludes with a noble, if oftrepeated, stance that there is no effective alternative 
to “the early implementation of general and complete disarmament” (p. 227). 

Mr. Malcom Mackintosh discusses the military implictions of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. He says that “‘the practical origins in the Sino-Soviet dispute is deeply involved 
in war and defence problems” (p. 259). 

It is needless to say that this viewpoint is incorrect. It is common knowledge now 
that besides other factors, genuine ideological differences are involved in the ‘Great Debate’. 

One of the assumptions of the author is that the Sino-Soviet dispute has irrevocably 
split the communist bloc and what is once broken cannot be mended. Hence he analyses 
the Sino-Soviet relation purely in terms of power-politics. He believes thatin the long- 
run, with the growth of first-rate Chinese nuclear capability the relations between the two 
countires”’ may also settle down...to a state of mutual deterrence” (p.269). The last 
essay in the collection is by Herbert S. Dinerstein on “the United States and the Soviet 
Union”. The essence of his argument is that both the super powers have become status- 
quo powers as a result of the policy of mutual deterrence. 

What finally emerges out of the discussion of these experts on military strategy, is 
the fact that the military, technical Revolution which has given birth to nuclear weapons, 
is an event of great importance and it precludes offensive military manoeuvres of signi- 
ficance by any power. No power can afford to use it in order to further its cause and it 
largely acts as a shield, a source of immense power, for the persuance of one’s goals by 
means other than a major war. The book isinformative and useful, for it provides a 

cross-section of Western military thinking on nuclear strategy and the allied problems. 


K. N. Ramachandran 


Parliamentary versus Presidential System of Government : Proceedings of a Seminar, 
India International Centre, New Delhi, p.69. Price Rs. 5. 


The discussion contained in this brochure was sparked off by a letter from R. Venka- 
taraman, the former Minister of Industry in Madras, to the A.I.C.C. wherein he pleaded 
for a changeover in éxecutive-legislative relationship. In effect he wanted the Congress 
Working Committee to resolve to examine and report on the appropriate consequential 
amendment in the Constitution to this end. 

His central theme was the need for a presidential system due to the emergence of 
groupism in political parties, including the Congress. He was firmly of the view—of 
course, a minority view—that “in the present political conditions in the country, we can- 
not rely on a parliamentary system to give us a stable executive”. This sort of a statement 
was bound to create a stir in intellectual circles. And the India International Centre be- 
came the venue for a lively discourse. 

There soon came a rejoinder from an academician S. Pal who alluded to various 
constitutional authorities to prove the suitability of the parliamentary system for India. 
His was a counsel for reform of the present system and he advised against changing “the 
horse in mid-stream”’. 

Around these debating points, Professor Max Beloff of Oxford who conducted 
the Seminar on November 19, 1966 drew up a preliminary draft for discussion in order 
that the participants may not stray into pointless arguments. He also prefaced the deli- 
berations by setting the problem in the perspective of Anglo-American experience. In 
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a crisp remark, Dr. C.D. Deshmukh who presided, disagreed somewhat with Professor 
Beloff and thought that “it would have been better if greater powers had been given to 
the Central Government through the enlargement of the concurrent list, on the very over- 
simplified Logic (his own logic perhaps!) that it is easier to find 10 good men than 100 good 
men in our system of democracy”. He stood for a government of talent, an all-parties 
government, as an answer to our politicalills. Professor Beloff took a rather orthodox 
position. Professor Palmer of Pennsylvania, Professor and Mrs. Rudolph of Chicago, 
N.C. Chatterjee, V.K. N. Menon, Dr. Karan Singh, B. Shiva Rao and D. L. Mazumdar 
and several others contributed to a topical subject. Generally, the talk centred around 
U.K. and U.S. models in comparison and contrast; passing references were also made 
to continental experiments, especially as in the case of Switzerland or France. 

With the new pattern of leadership thrown up by the general election and with the 
new Centre-state relationships forged by the operation of the emerging political forces, 
this monograph might be found to be interesting. The election of the President would, 
in the light of the recent events, prove to be crucial in times to come. In fact, several of 
the constitutional provisions in regard to presidential powers which had come into disuse 
might allswing into practicability. Yet, there can be no finality to such a speculation. 

But, surely, the book will generate interest in the lay politician and the expert and 
might well become the starting point of a further disdcussion on the subject in the context 
of the changed political situation which could not possibly have been clearly foreseen by 
the participants. 


M. M. Sankhdher 
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The Israeli Aggression Against the 
Arab Countries 


V. K. Krishna Menon 


| am grateful to you for asking me to address our Conference at this 
time, and | would like at the outset to say that what is written over there, 
whether it was thought out or otherwise, saying that “‘The battle is against 
imperialism”, represents a profound truth: In all situations that are 
critical, where great issues are invotved in a pointed way, we are some- 
times likely to lose the bough on account of the trees. There is not the 
slightest doubt that not only Egypt and the Arab countries but the entire 
civilized world, whatever the governments may do, is shocked by the 
conception that in the middle of the twentieth century barefaced 
invasions of this kind can take place and empires and territories conquered 
as in the age of barbaric invasions. And therefore the real issue is 
imperialism. 

At this stage of this meeting, it will be entirely irrelevant, because 
it was spoken of so many times, for me to go into the details of battles 
or atrocities or things of that character. | want therefore to confine 
myself to the genesis of imperialism as such, and if you will permit me to 
say so, Empire, or Imperialism is a product of aggression, it is not only the 
product of aggression, imperialism is continuing aggression, it is a con- 
tinuous aggression, it can only maintain itself by aggression, and it is ag- 
gression not only against territories, but it is aggression against people’s 
way of life, people’s minds, people’s future, people’s hopes and every- 
thing else. That is to say, it is a denial of the personality of populations, 
a denial of the personality of nations, and also of the prospect of their con- 
tribution, by their self-respect and their initiative, to the common civi- 
lization of the world. 

There have been empires right through human history, largely the 
work of congregate or individual ambitions, but the modern empires, 
that is to say since the emergence of capitalism, have been of a charac- 
ter where the economic lives of nations as a whole are sort of condi- 
tioned by the interests of these empires; and I think the best instance— ' 
I have’nt got the quotation before me—is to think, is to throw our minds 
back a few years, when President Eisenhower speaking about Indochina 
said: ‘‘...if we lose Indochina, where would we get our tungsten, where 
would we get our lead and our zinc ?”’ It is not, as though war is waged 
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for ideology, for the glory of God, or man, but in order to keep the bank- 
balances right, in order that economic powers will be able to control 
nations; and it would be a mistake, whatever ideology is used, whatever 
background we serve, to forget the economic nature of Imperialism. 

Now, here, we have a specific problem arising from the existence 
of Israel in the Middle East. The great mistake is to confuse this with 
either the atrocities of Hitler against the Jews, or what is called anti-semi- 
tism or otherwise. Where we are concerned, the top problem is Empire. 
And | want to say, Mr. Chairman, that what is now called Israel, and its 
predecessor ‘the National Home’ or whatever it was called, was con- 
ceived by the empire. The lust of imperialism and ecstasy of religious 
fanaticism, or revivalism combined with the lust of empire, gave it birth. 
And it is interesting to know, that in 1915, in 1916, in those times, the 
most important factor in prodding the British Empire, or the British govern- 
ment in London, towards the establishment of ‘the National Home’, 
was the Government of India, because the Indian Government in I916, or 
the British Government of India and its policies of empire, were largely 
governed by the route to India which passes through Suez. And there- 
fore, it was necessary to maintain its back-house, this great fortress that 
would protect the life-line as it was called. 

At that time, the Empire which was fighting with its back to the 
wall, was rather anxious to get support from everybody concerned, 
and the British, according to their traditions, made the same promises 
to two different peoples, as it has been their custom then and is their 
custom at the present time. | remember one of their leading newspapers 
writing about India: “We must give to India what looks like home 
rule in Delhi.” But the British rule is mis-minister. That is the way 
they look at things. Sc at that time, anxious, on the one hand, to keep 
the Arabs on their side, and mistakenly | believe also to keep the 
Jewish population on their side, they made promises of this character. 
It is interesting that the greatest opponents at that time to the establish- 
ment of the Zionist claims were the leading Jewish statesmen in England 
at that time. Mr. Mcntague, who was Secretary of State for India, who 
was amember of the Cabinet, was the consistent and violent opponent of 
the estalishment of the Zionist principle, because he said :-‘‘l am a Jew 
by religion, but | am an Englishman, and | do not want to accept another 
nationality. Similarly, an American leader of the Jewish people said : 
“It is a violation to democracy to try to establish nations on the basis of 
other principles in other people’s countries”. So this is the background; 
so it was conceived by imperialism, midwived by imperialism, nursed by 
imperialism, maintained by imperialism, and used by imperialism. 

As you see, there is no getting away from this factor, otherwise it 
would be impossible for a small group of people to be able to dominate, 
and sustain themselves, in what is more or less hostile surroundings. Then 
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comes the relation of it to the rest of the Middle East, which is tied up to 
the whole problem of the refugees in Palestine. There are those who say 
that where there was barren land, probably uncultivated, are flourishing 
orange groves and high buildings; but that is no substitute for the home- 
land of the people who have been thrown away, their homes are their 
homes, But! do not have to tell the Arab memers of this audience about 
this problem, because it is with them always. 

So the position came at the end of the war, after the defeat of the 
Ottoman Empire, where the Arab lands attained various degrees of free- 
dom, under the system of Mandates and the Mandate of Palestine by the 
treaty of San Remoe went to Britain, and one of the main things they did, 
after obtaining the Mandate of Palestine, was to partition Palestine. Now 
we all know that partitioning is one of the devices of empire. In old days 
they used to say: ‘‘Divide and rule”; now they divide and leave. They 
walk away and leave people to fight between themselves. So they parti- 
tioned Palestine, not that they partitioned the country between the Arabs 
and Jews as the United Nations Resolution stipulated, but they parti- 
tioned it so that the mandated territory was given to Trans-Jordania, 
and the other was kept as Palestine proper, with a view to keep the coastal 
bit that is now called Eilath to be transferred to this territory which after- 
wards became Israel. So this is the position with regard to the empire. 

And now from there we get to the consequences. There are people 
in my country for example—not many—who sometimes say that our posi- 
tion in this matter is either partisanship for Arabs, or because our great 
leaders are friendly to President Nasser or anything of that kind. But 
in the position that we take up, in regard to the Middle East, in regard to 
the independence of Arab territories, in regard to the juridical and po- 
litical position of Suez Canal, we are only seeking our own interests. Be- 
cause if Suez Canal was not open for navigation peacefully by the recogni- 
tion of the sovereign rights of Egypt, it is we that suffer. And so all our 
relations with other countries, though they may appear idealistic, ulti- 
mately harbour our own interests; and it is important for nations to re- 
cognize that this is not merely a sentimental appeal, it is a political appeal 
of national self-interest as such. 

Today, for the third time, we are witnessing a situation where small 
little countries, as they are called, engage into empire. You know little 
countries have built great empires. Britain is a small little country, the 
British Isles were only one fifteenth of their Indian Empire, and yet they 
built up an empire of which is was said that the sun never sets. A wicked 
Indian once said: ‘‘The sun never sets, because God does not trust an 
Englishman in the dark”. But there it was; the littleness does not come 
into the question, the question is about resources. So the Mandate went 
to Britain and we got, as | said, the ecstasy of revivalism which hides for us 
weapons of terror, and while we have forgotten now about inter-relations, 
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we remember that the period of the British Mandate, up to somewhere 
in 1942, was a period of continuous terror. In receiving their own patron, 
the High Commissioner Lord Moyne, they assassinated him and they sought 
to establish power by the use of force, the same as today. 

Ultimately the British, having surrendered India to the Indians and 
having lost some of their empire, and the mandated territories were going 
out of their hands one after the other, asked the United Nations to take 
it over. The United Nations took it up, and a commission was appointed. 
I will not go into the intermediate history of this, only what is relevant 
for this purpose. At the United Nations there was a minority and a major- 
rity report. The minority report was signed by some of the Asian coun- 
tries including India, and it came before the Assemly, but the majority re- 
report was accepted by 33 votes to [3. Thirteen who voted against it, 
including all the Arab countries, and all Asian countries and Cuba, who 
was there, and I0 including the British did not vote. The Arabs took the 
view that ‘‘This is our homeland, it is Arab territory, and you cannot 
just go and divide it and give it somebody else’ and therefore they refused 
not only to vote on the U.N. resolutions, but to accept those resolutions. 

Then followed their defiance of it, in which Israeli armies stepped 
forward and took over more of the territories. So when we speak about 
Israel, it is not anything that the Arabs conceded which the British recog- 
nized and the Americans even more. President Truman said that it must 
be by consent and by the right of self-determination of the people of Pales- 
tine, but even leaving that on one side, what was given by theU.N. or rather 
voted by the U.N., was not, first of all, a state totally outside the context 
of the Middle East, secondly it is not a state which has got the dimensions 
that it has today. This is important in the present context, because after 
the aggression of that period, there was the armistice or truce agreements 
of July 1948 to which the Arab countries, particularly Jordan, were a party. 
Everything Israel has done since is in violation of the original U.N. de- 
cision, and secondly in violation of the treaties in which they entered, 
That has certain consequences. Those consequences are particularly 
related to the present problems. An American of a Jewish name writing 
a book on the Middle East, in a chapter on the Suez crisis, said that the 
invasion of Suez, not by British or Americans, but by Israelis, had four 
purposes: first of all to bring down the military potential of Egypt, the 
second was to bring down the prestige of President Nasser, the third was 
to get the control over the Suez and Aquaba, and the fourth was to compel 
the Arabs to go to the conference table, that is to pay recognition to Is- 
rael, It is surprising that the four objectives are the same today—and as 
a result of that they waged war. The French went out first, the British 
afterwards went out, the Israelis took a very long time to go out. 

Here | think it is necessary to look at the role of the United States. 
There are many, even among the Arab countries, whe think that the U.S. 
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took an anti-imperialist position in 1956. What really happened was that 
it was an internal trouble, there is always conflict among imperialists and 
I think our diplomacy was able to exploit it, and it is quite true that reference 
to the United Nations General Assembly, was largely due to American 
initiative when the resolutions of the Security Council were vetoed by 
France and Britain before they came to the Assembly. But let it not be 
forgotten that after the British and French withdrew the Israelis would not 
with draw, and they made conditions, and the condition was the right of 
innocent passage, as it is called, in the Gulf of Aquaba—it is a very funny 
word, ‘‘innocent passage’, there is no innocence about it—anyway the 
right of innocent passage through the Gulf of Aquaba. Then came 
Mr. Foster Dulles and said under the pressure of the Assembly that Israel 
cannot make any bleak conditions to evacuation. Though it was said in 
public, the private understanding, which was proclaimed and supported 
by Dulles the day afterwards, was that they would support the right of 
any country for passage through Aquaba. Soon afterewards an American 
tanker called Turnhill was navigated by the Americans through the Gulf 
of Aquaba into the port of Eliath. 

Now I think it is necessary at this stage, to consider the main 
contentions regarding the Gulf of Aquaba, to go a little into the hsitory of 
this issue. The Government of India in 1956, when this debate had come 
on, had said that it is even an inland sea not only territorial waters, it is 
a bit of sand jutting into Egyptian territory, in Arab territory as such; 
therefore, there is no question of freedom of navigation that arises, The 
Gulf of Aquaba does not connect two seas, even of the Suez depth, it 
ends up in the Arab territory. Of course the Gulf of Aquaba is a hun- 
dred miles long, it is over nine miles wide at its mouth, and of the coast 
strip around the Aquaba which is 230 miles out, 125 belong to Egypt. 94 
miles to Saudi Arabia, 7 miles to Israel, and 4 miles to Jordan, that is the 
position. That is to say, even granted their own case, the port of Eilath, 
being from their own point of view part of their land, is so small compared 
to others. Secondly, there is no entry into the gulf except through 
territorial waters of Saudi Arabia and Egyp’t. Now we won’t go into 
the question of the respective claims of the three Arab countries, but so 
far as the claims of Israel are concerned that some people have put out, 
we have held that Saudi Arabia and Egypt are the two states who control 
the border territories. The entrance is only nine miles wide and in the 
middle of that, quite to one side, isthe island of Tiran. Towards that 
part of the straits it is dangerous navigation. Nowthe claim that is 
made, is that Egypt forms one side, Saudi Arabia forms the other, Aquaba 
is in Jordan and there is the Port of Eilath which belongs, according to 
them, to Israel and that of course she is one of the four partners. 

Now the answer to that is, first of all, that the territory which is now 
called the port of Eilath, is not originally the port of Eilath at all, that it 
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was engineered to be put on that part of the Palestine Mandate by the 
division about which | spoke a little while ago. When the Mandate was 
divided into one part for Jordan and the British Mandate proper, they put 
it on one side. Secondly, which is important according to my point of view, 
that when the partition arrangement was made on the 29th of November 
1947, the U.N., it is quite true, gave the territory which is now compri- 
sing this place to Israel. But she did not occupy it at the termination of 
the Mandate, she came into this area after the invasion, that is to say she 
came into this area by invasion, and therefore, the U.N. in various dates 
that just now! don’t recall, in 1948, when it came up before them, resolu- 
tely stuck by the resolution: “You cannot make any claim to any terri- 
tory which you have taken by invasion”, and therefore there is no claim 
whatsoever as far as this country is concerned over the coast of Aquaba. 
Aquaba is inland sea so far as we are concerned, and it is inland sea the 
same way as other inland seas in the world. 

Therefore, it is interesting for us to go back into the history of this. 
Aquaba is not only inland sea in respect to modern Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
it has been Arab waters from time immemorial, that is since the Roman 
times, though they were before the Arabs and occupied the territory which 
is now called Egypt, they possessed Aquaba, and | will not go into the 
details of this history; but to come to more modern times, from 632 to 
1517, it has been Arab waters. That is to say it has belonged to Arab 
States. At all times the little port that is now called Aquaba has been 
part of the territory which is now called Egypt, which was the ruler of 
them. In 1517 or whenever it was, the Ottoman Empire established itself 
and then it has been an Ottoman territory until the end of the First World 
War. So from the middle of the Seventh century to the end of the First 
World War, Aquaba was Arab, that is to say, it was with the Arabs of that 
time whether they were independent states or otherwise. Even after 
the emergence of Israel she did not come into Aquaba waters until 1950, 
that is to say after the aggression, she took this place of Eilath and made a 
port, gave it the name of Eilath in order to connect it with the Kingdom 
of David or something of that kind, and during the seven years before 1956 
only four Israeli ships went, so there was no navigation, the use of Aquaba, 
for what it was worth, by Israel was also stopped by the agreement of 
1957, whereby, some would say, it went to the occupation of the U.N., 
but she began to use it only by the product of aggression in 1956. So 
whichever way it goes, she has no rights over this Gulf which is the inland 
domestic waters of the Arab countries. 

The Indian delegation in 1956 pointed out to the U.N. that the Khedev 
of Egypt by the Faraman granted by the Sultan of Turkey was allowed to 
cut off the Port of Suez. Now even to the right of the Khedev to cut off 
the port of Suez, there is nothing to prevent the King of Saudi Arabia and 
the Government of Egypt putting enough sand in the Gulf of Aquaba and 
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then filling it up. Sothere are nosides, if they can cut, make land into 
the water, there is no reason why they should not make water into land. 
That is the legal position in both cases. We also say that whatever may 
be the rights and wrongs of this matter, it isalso governed by the Con- 
ventions of the Constantinople Treaty of 1888 which applies its article, 
under clause 10, to the Suez as well as to the Aquaba; that is to say no 
navigation in both territories, in these inland waters, was permitted to 
states that are hostile; that is, the security of the state was to be taken 
into account. It is on that basis that some countries like Israel are denied 
navigation to Suez as arranged, in a positive manner, by the state of Egypt 
with the United Nations in 1957. They were generally left to concede 
that if any country—let alone Israel by name—if any country have any 
right under the Conventions of 1888, that has been violated, let them go 
to the International Court, the way is not blocked. And so whether it 
be by the Convention of Constantinople or by the justified traditions, it 
comes to what I call historic bays. 

Now there are so many historic bays in the world, It is conceded 
that it is not the control of the mouth that governs this, but the fact 
of a country that states there are historic bays. Now there are several 
of them in the world but the most outstanding is still the Hudson Bay 
which, with its nearly 55 thousand square miles, and an entry of about 
50 miles and 600 miles wide, is still regarded as an inland bay. When 
the Americans want to make something, when imperialism wants to make 
something overseas, then they go to the Gulf of Ton Kin and bomb the 
sea ports of North Vietnam, and say this is the High Seas. When the Viet- 
namese respond by torpedoeing the U.S. destroyers, under the punish- 
ment they go; and the Americans bomb the whole of North Vietnam. 
But history is likely to prove that there are so many other places where 
there are historic bays. There is the Conception Bay in New Zealand 
which when it belonged to Britain was claimed an inland sea. There 
is the Bay of Cancnale which belongs to France, it is nearly a 100 miles 
deep, they still call it a historic bay. There is the sea of the Zo which the 
Soviet Union regards as an inland sea. There is the gulf or the bay of Nable 
in Sweden which is in a position of a Fjord, nobody can deny that position. 
These are all historic waters, which are within the waters on the main 
land of a nation. They are historic bays, and just because there is water 
it cannot be somebody else’s. That is the controversy with regards of the 
Gulf of Aquaba, it is not merely the question of sending a few ships, 
and if these rights of nations were not recognized, then sovereignty 
disappears. f 

Now let me come to the other main question, very considerable 
parts of the Arab territories, of the U.A.R., Syria and Jordan have been 
seized and taken in the third and the greater aggression in 1967. Now 
the U.N. have laid it down time and again. Before the U.N., the position 
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taken up by the Arab States particularly by Egypt, in regard to the non- 
recognition of Israel, is based upon the precedents set by the United States 
and throughout history. The most important of them being in 1932, 
in the trouble between Bolivia and Paraguay, they laid down that no gains 
of aggression can be recognized. Then the next year in the trouble with 
Argentina in the—I forget the name of the place—in October they said 
no gains of aggression can be recognized and then if a State claims the gains 
of aggression, that State cannot be recognized alongside with it, with the 
aggressed territory. Then came in 1933 the Pan American Convention. 
On this matter they established an international law, | do not know whether 
America wants to change or doces not want to change it, the established in- 
ternational law is that just because you are set somewhere, that cannot 
become your territory, there is no chance that it will belong to you by 
the evening. 

Then comes the U.N. and in the U.N.—again | have forgotten the 
name just now—when the matter came up, Hammersjkoeld on behalf of the 
Secretariat, and as accepted by the Assembly, said it was not possible that 
the U.N. can ever accept this position. You know what he said: “The 
U.N. cannot condone a change of the status juris resulting from military 
action, contrary to the provisions of the Charter.” The Organization 
must therefore maintain that the status juris existing prior to that military 
action, be re-established by the call of troops and by the relinquishment 
and nullification of rights in certain territories covered by the military 
action. So, not only Israel, not only the aggressor, but all those who sup- 
port the aggressor...and to say: ‘‘You are there, therefore you can take 
it,” then they are tearing the Charter into pieces, disregarding the whole 
of the history that has been established, and what is more, they are return- 
ing to the law of the jungle in that way. Nobody assumes that, in the 
moments before the war, it is merely a question of returning the territory 
to Egypt, to Jordan, to Syria or even the self-respect of the nationality of 
the Arabs, important as it isto the Arabs and elsewhere, but it is also a 
question of survival, the survival of the right to exist, the survival of the 
U.N. for example, or that of the Charter, that is to say the renegation of 
all conceptions of international behaviour. 

So what is at stake? What is at stake is that if the nations of the 
world either by their lack of understanding or by their self-interest, or 
by their arms being twisted by powerful nations, if they give up this right, 
what happens to one country today will happen to another country to- 
morrow. They say that war somewhere tends to make war everywhere. 
And we will have more instances where treaties are thrown away. 

Now I will return to the position in regard to the Suez settlement 
in 1956. After 1956, all of you believe that the United States came for- 
ward, it is quite true, to the world’s help at that time. But immediately 
after that came the declaration that the Gulf of Aquaba’s innocent passage 
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is permitted, and the Turnhill was piloted, and a great jubilation was’ 
in Israel, a red-letter day in the history of Israel it was; they opened it 
to navigation. Two days afterwards in the U.S., or two weeks after, 
I forget, followed what is called the Eisenhower doctrine. Now, this is’ 
important for us, because this problem we are now discussing, will not 
be highlighted in its proper context unless we take it in the context of 
the world’s policies. 

This Eisenhower doctrine, what it says is this; that there isa political 
vaccum in the Middle East, political vacuum presumably by the withdrawal 
of the British Empire. The British Empire, by its renunciation of its option 
in India and of other territories, by the consequences of two world wars, 
having abdicated, there was a vacuum in the Middle East; and this vacuum 
had to be filled in by the U.S. The Eisenhower doctrine set forward three 
items : One is to give military assistance, and economic assistance and 
generally taking Middle East countries under their shelter, that was the 
idea of the Eisenhower doctrine. The Eisenhower doctrine was repudiated 
very firmly by the then government of Jordan and then only after a few 
days, it was repudiated by Egypt and other countries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is important to remember is this: This 
Eisenhower doctrine is part of modern imperialist policy, this is what is 
being persued in Vietnam. Americans are now saying, progressive Ame- 
ricans are now saying that the U.S. have stepped into the shoes 
of the French Empire, that is to say the French who were ruling 
and were displaced after the battle of Dien Bien Fu and the Geneva 
Agreements. The Americans have stepped in there, and now they have 
taken up the role of the U.S.A., that the Eisenhower doctrine 
had declared, in relation to Indochina. The Eisenhower doctrine the 
is the same thing everywhere. And so they said, there was vacuum in 
the Middle East. Our answer is: The Middle East is not a vacuum, it 
consists of the countries and the people to whom they belong, the vacuum 
is the imperialists, that is to say they are not there, and that is all there’ 
is. And so the Empire marches on in this way, we are faced with what 
l have defined in the beginning, that Empire is aggression, is continuous: 
and continuing aggression, and there is no satiation of its greed. If that 
is So, one country goes after another until it is impossible for any one to 
develop, in his own way, or on his initiative, at any time. So this is the 
nature of imperialism which we are resisting, and | have found some links 
in the history of Aquaba, because while people may think it is a very 
small matter, the crux of the situation is the seizure of the Suez Canal 
and of Aquaba. 

Probably there are still nations who may conceive that it is too late 
in the day to talk about the international right, international propriety- 
ship of the Canal, which has been disposed of, but when we come to Aquaba, 
they say it is an open sea and there is a right of innocent passage; if the 
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right of innocent passage has been established by war by one country, 
now that has been repudiated. 

Not only there are previous commitments by American States, but 
also the statements of the U.N., time after time, which agreed five times 
or so, that Israel has been condemned in the Security Council, for instance 
in the 1948-49 period. The gains of aggression cannot be regarded as 
parts of the territories of the new State. 

Now in 1967, comes the new situation. Mr. Eban speaking in New 
York, probably not in the U.N., said :‘ ‘Even if the 121 members voted 
that we'have committed aggression or that we must withdraw, we will 
not withdraw’’, that is to say: ‘‘We have it, we took it, we will keep 
it.” Now this is the position with which the world is faced, and it is 
not a position that concerns Egypt, or Jordan, or Syria alone, or all the 
Arab States or even the Middle East ; it concerns every individual, every 
free-thinking person that regards their nationalism, their homeland, their 
self-respect as worth keeping and worth maintaining. 

The same thing happened in Vietnam where they violated all agree- 
ments. The United States had signed an agreement in 1954 though she 
seriously wanted the agreement to be sabotaged, ultimately when the agree- 
ment came, she said: ‘‘We will not do anything by force to change the 
situation that has been reached,” yet the situation of U.S. in Vietnam is 
simple, berefaced, naked aggression and nothing else. She has no right 
of any kind to be there, she always said that she has been invited by the 
South Vietnam government, the South Vietnam government does not exist 
because the government that was recognized in Geneva Convention was 
the one government of Vietnam; it was one government, and a mere 
partition line by cease-fire does not make a State, and the State of South 
Vietnam came into existence illegally, and secondly she was taken into 
the defence lines of the Western Powers. 

Therefore this same policy which has been followed over here, is 
being followed every there. | say, this, not to divert your attention from 
this particular subject, but for us to realize that this is a malady, a malaise 
that is spreading all over the world, no country is safe. When the British 
started their operations against Malaya, they said: ‘‘We are not trying 
to do anything, we are driving bandits out of the jungle.” And then 
somebody said they will find bandits in some other country. That is to 
say, the chasing out of the bandits which is imperial occupation. 

Now the aggression having been committed, and a territory having 
been taken, we have to look at one or two things. It is not-for me, a 
foreigner, to speak about the Arab countries, how they should react, how 
they should think, how they should do. But | think that it is a lesson 
of history that people’s freedom cannot be suppressed for long, mighty 
Empires have fallen in this part of the world and other parts of the world. 
Empires that have been very mighty in their time, from the times of the 
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Romans and onward. The mighty Empire of the U.S. and their friends will 
also fall, because of the contradictions between themselves ; because the 
desire of the peoples for liberty and their self-respect cannot.be suppressed 
in this way. If the aggression that have been committed will be condon- 
ed by them, then they become part of the aggression. 

That takes us to the question : Whether the charges made by the 
Arab countries, that this is not really aggression by Israel, but aggression 
by the Western imperialists as a whole, are correct or not. It is not for 
me to go into details, and to discuss over and over again, but it goes with- 
out saying that the amount of equipment that was available, the informa- 
tion that was available, and the way that the U.S. tried to draw the Arab 
countries into the belief that Israel had no intention of committing aggres- 
sion, and what is more, the way the U.S. stand withthem afterwards, all this 
proves it, apart from the presence of the 6th fleet in the Mediterranean, 
apart from the presence of the British Canberra and Viking bombers, 
shot down in Syria and which did not gothere for an excursion. That 
means there have been intervention on a large scale, there have been 
jamming of procedures, there have been intervention in the war, that is to 
say doing everything, without actually standing up and fighting where they 
can be seen, Whether there were volunteer pilots not permitted under 
the U.S. or British laws, because there, now, no armed personnel were al- 
lowed to volunteer, even in the Spanish civil war. When some Englishmen, 
out of their feeling for liberty, volunteered it was said it was illegal at that 
time, it was not condoned. But to know whether that personnel went 
or not, is not necessary. There is no doubt that there was processing, 
there is the moral support, the political support, the diplomatic support 
and mobilization of the energies and votes of other peoples, and then 
standing up and saying that she is not an aggressor, all this is evidence 
of condemnation. A vast quantity of war material was given to Israel, 
and what is more even as early as 1956 or whenever it was, the Israeli 
bonds which they circulated in the U.S. amounted to nearly 500 million 
dollars. In Ben Gurion’s time, the Israeli budget was twenty millions 
Short every year. Now, if that is not maintaining a State, what else it is, 
Í do not know. 

So here there is not one little country as they call it, but the protec- 
tion of a great empire. This is the long arm of imperialism, this is vica- 
rious war, war by proxy, upon other people. There is no use saying that 
these people have been given this territory by the United Nations, 
because there is always the original sin, that the people of Palestine 
were not consulted and did not consent; but over and above that, 
if that is overlooked, what she now has, is.not what she has been 
given. It was taken by war, conquest, the same kind of thing as that 
General Gordon’s expedition into Alexandria in the years gone by, 
or the invasion of various other parts of the world in the nineteenth 
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century when they took what they wanted. The way they occupied 
Africa, and the way the French took nearly 5 million square miles 
of territory. All the same, you would not believe that this is possible 
in the middle of the twentieth century, it shows how little political 
nature has waned, that the empires do not change their spots, nor their 
skin. You and | who belong to ex-colonial countries and remember even 
more than the Arabs, we are likely to think that because we have consti- 
tutions, we have flags and everything else, we have emerged into a state 
of liberty. We have, we are independent nations, and we intend to 
maintain them, but let it not be forgotten that empires do not change 
their habits, they come by the door, they come by the side door, they 
penetrate, they get into your stomach, and they turn it all over on thire 
way. That was what happened in the Congo. And they are not always 
identifiable, In Vietnam for example, the Johnson’s Drinking Pipes Com- 
pany is part of the American Empire, so is the Michigan University, not 
only the American army. The Michigan University trains the policemen 
of South Vietnam, the Michigan University Advisory Committee, the 
Johnson’s Drinking Pipes Companty, like the Union Miniere in Congo, 
is part of the Empire’s interest. The Empire’s interest is wealth. The 
trouble in the Congo Is not that the Congolese people is uncivilized as 
they say, the trouble in the Congo is copper, and the copper belt, and 
copper is in demand for making arms and making medicine, copper is one 
of the most precious metals in the world, so is the lower bowl of southern 
Africa, possessed by the Union of South Africa, by Congo and Angola. 
So the Portuguese, the South Africans and the British possess, in family, 
the copper mines’ shares. That is the interest of imperialism, and there- 
fore the Congolese are called uncivilised people, and therer is interven- 
tion and the U.N. get work at that time of history by itself. 

So, in considering this problem, we do not have only tc feel hurt, 
feel incensed, feel—if you like—inspired, feel determined to oust the 
conqueror from this particular conquest; but we have to recognize that 
we face the newer colonialism, The real meaning of neo-colonialism is 
like that, and they have long wishes. 

For example, when the Cyprus debate came before the United Na- 
tions everybody said that this was a small little island, and there was a 
struggle between what is called ‘Enosis’ on the one hand, that is to say, 
whether they should go to Greece or somebody else, but now this country, 
whatever its worth, does not belong to Greece, it does not belong to 
Britain, it belongs to the Cypriots, and the Cypriots are a nation, even 
a thousand 1,500-people-island can be a nation, so can 500 thousand peo- 
ple be a nation. So Cyprus nationalism came to existence, and Cyprus 
nationalism became very strong, then the empire invented the theory 
that there was other countries interested: Greece was interested, and 
so was Turkey, though Turkey is a 100-mile away. Every conqueror 
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is interested in everything that is not his, then empires will continue to 
survive. Now they realize that their interest in regard to Cyprus, is not 
either for Cyprus Citrus fruits or Cyprus wine, not even for the interests 
of Turks or the Greeks, or the Cypriots, but because Cyprus is a staging 
post. It was from Cyprus that the invading planes against Egypt took 
off in 1956. Cypriots today are still under the conditions imposed upon 
them, convenient for the empire, and therefore the liberty and full free- 
dom of Cyprus becomes our concern, that is why a people of a largely 
Moslem faith like Egypt, is politically alike to Cyprus, largely Christian, 
because the common enemy is empire; their interests are the same, 
their liberties are suppressed. 

Therefore, having said all this, now we come to our own position, 
It is no doubt true that there is not the same degree of fervour in regard 
this matter in 1967 as there wasin 1956. Changes having taken place 
in some parts of the African continent, in some parts of the Asian conti- 
nent, it is inevitably in the course of development. Now the business 
of people like ourselves, is to see these forces are mobilized and galva- 
nized, and don’t turn cynical and say: ‘‘Resolutions don’t get anywhere”, 
Sometimes wars don’t get anywhere. | don’t think one way or the other. 
We are trying every method and we are not to give up the idea that the 
mobilization of the forces of the liberated countries, whether they be in 
Africa, Asia or Latin America, has to be done by us on a much larger and 
more vigorous scale; because it is quite true, the governments of these 
countries are imperialistic, that is, their interests are imperialistic. 

The contradictions that appear in what may be called the ‘‘Demo- 
cratic Empires’’—democratic empire does not really exist any more than 
the Mediterranean tiger but they are democracies at home, and therefore 
there is the democratic opinion, as in the case of Vietnam—there are 
more Americans protesting against Johnson’s policies in Vietnam, than 
any people elsewhere except in Vietnam. That is to say, there are demo- 
cratic protests in their countries, we have to mobilize this opinion, in 
order that in spite of the power of empires every body has got to 
discredit aggression in the face of the world public opinion. World public 
opinion is intangible. Sometimes cynics may say: ‘“‘Where does this 
world ‘public opinion’ get me ?” 

But this cannot be judged in the context of one year to two years. 
We should not surrender taking up some other action, whether it be 
economic action, or military action as the rulers of the country will de~ 
cide according to their own circumstances; and it is not even for friendly 
countries to interfere in the internal decisions of other countries. If they 
are going in the right way, or in the way which we can assist, we should 
do so; but the mobilization of the world opinion, particularly of the 
opinion of the African and Asian countries, and to a certain extent Latin 
American countries, that is our concern. It is our concern that Mr. Eban 
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may say, ‘I don’t care what [21 members vote,” but he would have to 
care ultimately, because the money in order to keep Israel going, has to. 
come from the U.S. The money that is invested in Britain by the Arab 
countries go there out of the Arab volition, and in no other way. The 
closing of the Suez Canal affects the Egyptians very much, but it affects 
other peoples also, and so these economic factors operate in this way. The 
mobilization—the greater unity of our peoples—that has somewhat flat- 
tened out whatever may be the internal reasons. We have to point out 
to them, that it is their self-interest. It is their self interest and it is 
not merely that of what we may call the pressurizing groups in their coun- 
tries. If these governments have to survive and not fapse back into 
colonialism, then it means they have to join the general crave, the 
general demonstration, the general compulsion that ban the imposture of 
empires. 

To a certain extent we bear responsibility, in not taking over the 
burdens of the interventionist war of Indochina, because for eight years 
or more, a people, taking the two sides together, of 30 to 32 millions defy 
the might of an empire of 200 million people. The military budget on 
Vietnam of the U.S. for the 12 months that is now on, is 28 billion dollars, 
that is very nearly half the military expenditure of war of the U.S. —28 
billion dollars to keep down a people, to prevent the ‘‘scourge of commu- 
nism penetrating into India’. That is to say in order that people may 
have ‘‘the values of life” as they call them, they spend 28 billion dollars 
in exterminating the people. 

Thirdly, | want to say, Mr. Chairman, in the throes of war, the throes 
of invasion, the throes of the welling up of nationalist feeling, one would 
be likely to say; ‘‘What do I care what happens tothe world’. But let 
us not forget this, that if there is no restraint in Vietnam, if there in no 
reversion of the engines of aggrression that have been released, we are 
getting nearer and nearer to the Third World War, and if we get nearer 
and nearer to the Third World War, there will be no victors and no van- 
quished, there will be nothing to save and nothing to lose in the present 
context; and this is not far fetched, because the Pentagon and Mr. Dulles 
were willing to drop 500 atomic bombs on China, but whatever may 
be the reasons then, the President of the U.S. vetoed; that is history 
anyway. But the Jews having atomic weapons has been talked about. 
This is not merely using a bigger gun rather than a smaller one, it brings 
up the whole cause of warfare as such, whereby it cannot be kept confined 
to any people; even if territorially atomic bombs were dropped only 
on one part of the world, large numbers of them, then the effects of it 
must surround the whole world under radiation, and humanity, if it sur- 
vives, will not be what it is today. 

And so these aggressions, if these little kings with the power of 
their dollars are allowed to play around, will be starting fire which they 
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may not be able to quench; and therefore, it is not only a national duty, 
but an international duty for survival of humanity to warn ourselves and 
the world that if these things go on, the world will regress into the Third 
World War, which would mean the end of civilization as such. 

The penetration of empires into our territories, aren’t merely by 
territorial conquest. The U.S. for example, in almost every country of 
the world—I! will not mention them—have organizations; whether they 
call them the Peace Corps or whether they call them the C.I.A. it means 
the same thing. That is too say, vast espionage organizations intended to 
make us good. There are too many people who want to do good to other 
peoples. I think we should do good to ourselves, not let other peoples 
do that, because under the cover of this, who comes ? Wedo not know ! 
Under the cover of this, our railways, our railway stations, our trans- 
port systems, our educational systems, all our conditions are investigayzed; 
there is not a part of the world which has not been outmapped by theC.I-A. 
and the other espionage organizations located in Boston or elsewhere. 
All our countries are chartered in this way. 

There are” espionage systems everywhere in the world. They 
combat us by terror of various kinds, political parties financed, elections 
influenced in every way, whereby our independence, as it is called, becomes 
really a matter of paper constitutions. That is to say, we have self-deter- 
mination, we have self-will under democracy, but the eonomic and social 
conditions will be such, that you will only decide the way the other man 
wants you to decide, it is like the magician who performs card tricks, 
and says: ‘‘One of you come from the audience, you take any card you 
like !’’ But he holds it in such a way, that the card you take, will be the 
only card he wants you to take, That is how empires work. So there are 
vast organizations of the C.I.A., of the U.S., of this military organization, 
in Indochina and other places; and its capacity for economic control. 
Nations are grateful for the good that is given or obtained, but nobody 
gives anything for nothing, and we have always to enquire : Can any 
nation survive, let alone remain non-aligned, so long as there is economic 
domination? 

Then, | come, before | conclude, to certain dangers that we face— 
and | hope that I will not be musunderstood. There is a danger in the 
Middle East consisting of largely Moslem populations where right from 
the time of the British penetration in the Middle East, when the Indian 
Army stood guard on the Middle East in two wars, when relations of va- 
rious kinds prevailed including commitments to Arabs, in regard to 
Aquaba, that were made in Mecca with commissioner McMahone where 
Aquaba was regarded as part of the Egyptian territory. Now, right through 
these times there was an attempt to control the people through economic 
methods. [tis quitetrue that in a context of this kind, as | was saying, 
where a large numer of these states consist people following one religion, 
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the British government particularly—and no doubt the Americans 
will take it over—have at all times tried tointroduce systems called ‘Pan 
Islamism’ or the ‘Fertile Crescent’ and the Baghdad Pact and things of 
that character, that is to say, military alliances which are sought to be pro- 
moted by religious or other appeals. When you realize that Israel itself is 
based upon the response to religious appeal of a sectional character, that is 
to say, using whatever appeal or sentimental idealism of human beings 
in order to further political ends, people have to be very careful. 

Secondly it is likely, by the stress of invasion and war, that people 
may distort the purposes of what they popularly call non-alignment. 
Non-alignment does not mean that a small country takes it into head to 
stand apart from others; non-alignment means that in regard to our rela- 
tions with other countries, we will pursue the same dignity and indepen- 
dence that we retain in our internal affairs; that is to say we are not pre- 
committed. That does not mean that we do not choose to take the me- 
thods of defence, but we would not surrender our defence under the 
guise of being defended; that is to say, to defend something, you buy 
shackles and there is nothing more to defend. So when our economics 
become so subject that our governments cannot make decisions of their 
own, our non-alignment and our independence go by the boat. That is 
the second danger we face and there is a lot of people who may say: ‘‘We 
have tried this, let us go to military alliances”, Military alliances do not 
cure this problem, and so far as we liberated coiuntries are concerned, 
the existence of foreign bases in various parts of the world, their utili- 
zation for purposes that are not ours, are the same thing as the use of 
portable armies in the days gone by, before independence, danger armies 
for what it was in Africa, in Egypt, in Arabia, in Mesopotamia and nearly 
in every place in the world, not to defend their homeland, but to defend 
the interests of their masters. Thety were very efficient armies profes- 
sionally, those portable armies kept at home for the purpose of defending 
the empire, but their policies were decided at the Whitehall, their equip- 
ments came from London, where the ideas and the thoughts of the rulers 
decided our own. In that way, we have been misled into the question of 
getting in the empires. 

Finally, coming to ourselves, there is no way of increasing our 
strength except by mutual cooperation, and I think, in view of the economic 
circumstances, that may be the inevitable consequence of war. lt is up 
to our nations, to what is called ‘under-privileged’ nations, the developing 
nations, poor as they are, underdeveloped as they are, to see to what 
extent, by their unity, by their wish to give and take, they can be 
helpful to each other. That is to say, while our economies are not 
complementary in every instance, there are points at which they do not 
conflict, and that to a certain extent, will keep us out of the fold and 
hold of other people. 
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These are the few thoughts | have in mind, and while this Conference 
that has met here, having people coming from all parts of the world, in 
a situation where there have been military reverses in the field, is a pro- 
clamation to the world that first of all the aggressed countries do not 
stand alone, and secondly that ourforces are apprehensive of the same con- 
text, and therefore resistant to what they expect from it; it is also a 
reminder to us that greater and more powerful countries than Egypt, or 
Syria, or Jordan have suffered military reverses. Hitler is supposed to 
have said : ‘‘Norway for breakfast, Belgium for lunch, and some other 
countries for dinner,” in that way he committed aggression. The defeat 
of other countries, the reverses which culminated in Dunkirk, have to 
be remembered, greater and more powerful countries, even imperialist 
countries with powerful arms. An agressor has always an advantage. 
But so long as there are peoples behind—and in this case imperialism and 
other things do not come in, because of the national feeling there is—so 
long as there are peoples in the world who are determined not to be en- 
slaved, there will be resistance. And, if this generation does not, then 
another generation will, because human energy cannot be suppressed in 
that way. ~ 

Now let us again turn to Vietnam: Here are people, whatever 
may be said about the Chinese giving them arms and all, who fight with 
their bare hands, their fists, and the arms they capture from other people. 
They say that there are two ways of sending lead to the enemy, one is 
shipping it to them, the other is taking it from them. That is to say, the 
resources that they have are very largely their determination, and the 
time will come when it will be impossible for the aggressor to be in the 
territory. 

Now to go to our own immediate history : our own country was an 
empire, the most powerful of its time, and by the resistance of the people, 
whatever may have been their methods, the empire abdicated. The 
French—their teritories were occupied by the Nazis for years—and 
while it was quite true that the armies of the allies and of the Soviet 
Union defeated Hitler, it is also equally true that the resistance 
of the French people brought Hitler to heel. It Vietnam, for instance, 
the same thing happens. The Yugoslav partisans fought against the 
German and the British. So whichever way you look at it, the people 
will not be denied in this way, the capacity to deny them the resources 
of war will be to their advantage, but they also must take into account 
that the country’s economies have to survive. 

To what extent the Arab countries will be ableto deny fuel to others? 
That is a matter they must calculate, they have their own possibilities, 
their own methods of survival, and their own methods of striking. That 
is a matter on which these states, these people concerned, have to make 
their own decisions. But if any power that goes to the enemy can be 
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denied, then his capacity to repress is less and less. And therefore, | 
look forward to times when a part of them will stand opposed to conven- 
tional war with the great deal of machinery that is necessary at modern 
times, unless they are able to match the power of the old empires practised 
through Israel, then it is an even battle; but as against 3 or 34 million 
people in Israel, there are 55 million people in the Arab countries with 
a tradition of resistance to empire thorughout history that goes far longer. 
than the promised land. Therefore, in the future, we will have to see to 
it, to support all these movements of resistance which make it impossi- 
ble for an aggressor to survive. After all no occupier of another country 
can survive, except by the cooperation of the people and the invadors 
over there. 

The Vietnamese have shown it, | remember that people said at the 
Geneva Conference : ‘‘They are all Vietnamese during day but Viet- 
minhese during night”, that is to say they are all partisans. Today the 
truth is told, that part of Vietnam which the U.S. says that it is our side, 
in this context, is 3/5 or 4/5 occupied bythe ‘enemy’. The resistance 
of the people, the determination not to let the enemy pass, it is not for us 
to advise, it is not for us to say. But the experience of all countries 
proves it, whether it is a country like India, where its resistance to em- 
pire did not take the form of war, or, as I said, the Maquis in France, or 
the Liberation Movement in Vietnam, or the fighters in Algeria who held 
an empire at bay for eight years with all the power against them, and 
today are afree country. And it is, not as though the topography of one 
place is better than another, if the terrain is bad for the defender, it is 
bad for the enemy, Therefore, we should be understanding if the peoples 
of the occupied areas use various methods, Whatever the methods are, 
the purpose is one, and that is to obtain evacuation. 

There is also the responsibility to see that we do not become the 
purveyers of old stories, | have heard many stories in my own country, 
saying that Egypt will agree to this, will agree to that, and will agree to 
the other, while, if they are true, let them take their own turn, We should 
not become the purvoyers of any propaganda, because one of the wea- 
pons that is used is to say that surrender is around the corner. 

And therefore, the greatest contribution we can make is the sense 
of solidarity, the sense of economic mutual relationship to the extent to 
which our country can promote them. The knowledge that we can con- 
vey to the aggressive nations of the world; that the aggressed countries 
do not stand alone, that they are spiritually and emotionally bound up 
with the rest of the world: it is these things that can resist them. 

And this Conference, small as it may be, limited as it may be in its 
capacity, it contributes in this way. We are not to look at it cynically, 
and say: ‘‘Resolutions have been passed befre’’. And! am glad, if 
there is a preamble to it, because it is not just one battle, as it is, but a 
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whole series of invasions of this country, in this particular context, 
from 1947 onward. The continuing advance of imperialism, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine of filling the vacuum which is spreading all over the 
world, the attempted corruption of our minds, of our universities, of 
our education, of our economic systems, and of every thing else, the’ 
domination of that doctrine that there are some people who are born 
rulers and others to be ruled is apartheid, is political apartheid. 
Therefore, whether it would be a racist doctrine, of an economic 
doctrine, we have to resist it to the best of our abilities. 


Full text of speech at the concluding session of the Emergency Conference of the Afro- 
Asian People’s Solidarity Organization in Support of the Arab People in their Struggle 
against Imperialism and Israeli Aggression. 


Vietnam and After 


D. F. Fleming 


Å mercan foreign policy in East Asia is a disastrous mixture of anti-com- 
munist ideology, containing China as a great power; smashing guerilla 
war, once and for all; economic imperialism; belief in our duty to police 
the world and in our invincible power; step by step involvement; and, 
finally, blind leadership. It must always be remembered also that all of 
these drives have behind them a vast military-industrial complex, ready at 
all times to supply the power and to profit from the successive wars of Pax 
Americana. 


Manifest Destiny 


Throughout our history we have faced West with great confidence. 
Beginning as colonials on our Eastern seaboard in the early sixteen hun- 
dreds, we gradually subdued the mid-continent and took it from the Indians 
and the Mexicans. It was our Manifest Destiny, our leaders told us, and 
all believed it. Arriving on the Pacific Ocean we acquired Alaska and 
Hawaii and seized the Philippines from Spain in 1898. 

Toward Europe we had an inferiority complex. We had fled from 
her shores, in great numbers down to World War I, but we faced West 
with full confidence, so much so that the Texas frontiersman who now oc- 
cupies the White House can rationalize his terrible predicament in Vietnam 
by talking expansively of our mission in Asia, even proposing to bring the 
Great Society to Asia, while it is withering at home. 

Of course our manifest destiny is another term for American imperia- 
lism. A long-time friend of the United States, Sir. Denis Brogan, accepted 
us as “the new imperial power” in a recent series of lectures. He did 
not discuss the powerful expansive forces generated by our dynamic eco- 
nomy, with immense profits constantly demanding investment and reinvest- 
ment, but he did find a great deal of our activity abroad to be “innocently 
imperialist in the sense that it does expect the world to turn American”. 

He warned also against our pre-Vietnam assumption of our omni- 
potence, saying : “The world cannot be made, by any exercise of American 
wisdom or power, a safe and agreeable place to live in....There are many 
problems in the world which the American people did not create and can- 
not solve.” He cautioned, too, that “the leaders of the new countries can- 
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not be conjured out of the earth by the most massive doses of military aid 
or straight economic aid’’.? 


Pax Americana 


Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, until recently at least, our 
current leaders felt it to be their duty to police the world, certainly the “‘free 
world”. 

All possible doubt about the determination of the Johnson Admini- 
stration to suppress any violent outbreak of social discontent anywhere in 
the ‘free world’ was removed by the Pentagon’s current proposal to build 
a fleet of 30 EDLS—“fast deployment logistic ships”. Each would be 
filled with heavy military equipment for two divisions—helicopters, trucks, 
mobile guns, etc.,—to be stationed in harbours or cruising around the 
world, ready to dash to any “trouble spot” to meet the C5A jumbo jet 
transport planes that will be ready in two years to carry 700 American 
troops each and rain them down wherever discontent raises its head. 

Fortunately, that impeccable conservative, Senator Richard B. Russell, 
Chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, has blocked this fully 
revealing proposal, for the time being, telling the Senate on March 21, 1967, 
that “we should not unilaterally assume the function of policing the world. 
If it is easy to go anywhere and do anything, we will always be going some- 
where and doing something.” 

Nothing could be more painfully evident, but Senator Russell’s time 
in the Senate is short and the Pentagon, from McNamara on down, is de- 
termined to press the proposal in succeeding Congresses. Only a national 
rising of disillusioned citizens can readily block this final preparation to 
forever forbid all revolution in the ‘free world’, lest it turn Red or expro- 
priate our properties. 

Since the vast underdeveloped world will see the increasingly as its 
social problems grow more acute, and since other peoples will continue to 
assert their right to settle their own problems, nothing but a national 
decision to turn off the Imperial Way can avert a long series of 
Vietnams. 


Containing China 


American policy toward East Asia has been dominated since the end 
of World War II by deep disappointment over the Communist takeover in 
China and by a firm determination to ‘contain’ both Chinese Communism 
and China as a great power. 


1. D.W. Brogan, Worlds in Conflict, Hamish Hamilton, London, 1967 pp. 5, 33, 57° 
60, 126. 
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Stimulated by the Korean War we have built a tremendous ring of 
armed power of every kind around China—in South Korea, Japan, the Phi- 
lippines, Okinawa, Formosa, Quemoy and Matsu, and now in South Viet- 
nam and Thailand—backed by the immense strength of our Seventh Fleet, 
constantly patrolling China’s coasts. This mighty encirclement, supported 
by an attempted economic and diplomatic blockade of China, has, not un- 
naturally, produced an angry, sullen dragon, convulsed with a great effort 
to maintain its Communist purity and pushing its atomic and nuclear arma- 
ments with astonishing speed. 


Red Monolith 


The American attempt to contain and confine the most numerous 
and perbaps the most gifted people on earth was grounded originally in the 
belief that the entire Communist world was a giant monolith, commanded 
and directed by a super-brain in Moscow. This was never true, but the 
idea persisted even after the death of Stalin, early in 1953, and long after 
the rapid splitting apart of Russia and China was evident. Long after 
the separate evolution of Communism in each East European Communist 
state was manifest, beginning with Yugolsavia in 1948, our leaders continued 
to talk of “the Communist conspiracy’. As late as January-February 1966 
Mr. Rusk was talking about “the communists” and “their world 
revolution’”’.? 

It became constantly clearer that the law of social evolution is in- 
exorable and that it works relentlessly in both communist and capitalist 
countries, yet we clung to the myth of the Red monolith. This was because 
there was continuing fear of communist power and because the commu- 
nist abolition of private profits was regarded as the ultimate sin which 
must be eternally fought, since any extension of Communism contracted 
the area in which private profits could be freely earned. 


Vietnam f 

It followed that after World War II the people of Vietnam could 
not be permitted to win their war of independence from France, because 
they had communist leaders. We therefore poured nearly three billion 
dollars worth of military and economic aid for France into Vietnam and 
Secretary of State Dulles did all that one utterly determined man could 
do to prevent France from making peace. When he failed he refused to 
accept the Geneva settlement of 1954 which divided Vietnam purely for 
the temporary purpose of liquidating the war and our government worked 


2. Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Bitter Heritage: Vietnam and American Democracy, Bos- 
ton, 1967, p. 68. 
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to make the division permanent. 

This had three effects : (1) it frustrated independence for the South 
Vietnamese; (2) it reimposed a feudalistic social system on the South 
Vietnamese peasants, involving the restoration of hated landlord rule; 
and (3) our mandarin tyrant Diem plunged the country into bitter and 

widespread revolt. 

After his fall, other alleged ‘governments’ in Saigon failed and in 
desperation President Johnson began the bombing of North Vietnam on 
February 7, 1965, alleging that the whole trouble was due to North Viet- 
namese ‘aggression’. It was claimed that the trickle of aid in men and 
supplies coming to the aid of the rebels in South Vietnam constituted ag- 
gression against the ‘nation’ of South Vietnam. 

This is the great myth under which the tragedy of Vietnam grinds 
on. There is no nation in South Vietnam, either legally or actually. There 
are the old possessing classes, the 700,000 Catholic refugees from North 
Vietnam who came South after 1954, liberal patriots in the cities who want 
a new order and the peasant majority which wants no more tyranny from 
Saigon. Certainly the bulk of the South Vietnamese want independence 
and liberation from the corrupt and reactionary South Vietnamese army, 
which fights so little and deserts so freely. It is highly significant that only 
one Officer in this army above the rank of Lt. Colonel did not fight on the 
side of the French during the war of independence.? All the others did, 
including General Ky, and to the Vietnamese nationalists they are all 
traitors. 


War for Independence 


That the great majority of the Vietnamese are still fighting for their 
independence is clear to most observers. UN Secretary-General U Thant 
has no doubt about it. Nationalism, not communism, inspires the resis- 
tance, he says, and “‘the war cannot be brought to an end until this funda- 
mental fact is recognized’’.* 

Nothing less than a burning nationalism could have siistained the 
Vietnamese, South and North, under our daily bombing for the past two 
and a half years, during which incredible tonnages of bombs and bullets, 
napalm and crop destroyers—every kind of fire except atomic—have been 
dropped on them. 

As the spectacle has unfolded, few people abroad have been able 
to believe that the little brown people under the bombers are aggressors in 
their own Jand. Yet no government, however mighty, can admit that it is 
an aggressor and our leaders have called the North Vietnamese “the 


3. Jonathan Randall from Saigon, The International Herald-Tribune, June 12, 1967, p.7. 
4. The International Herald-Tribune, April 28, 1967, 
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aggressors” so long that they may believe their own charge by this 
time. 


Blind Leaders 


To believe otherwise is to admit their own blindness and ineptitude. 
Johnson and Rusk, McNamara and the generals—all had seen the inde- 
cisive and counter-productive effects of the wholesale bombing of Germany 
from 1941 to 1945. They had all observed during the Korean War that 
the lines of communication of an Asiatic army in favorable terrain could 
not be destroyed by bombing. With total control of the air over North 
Korea we could not do it. Yet they blindly and confidently tried to do 
the same thing in Vietnam. 

Even from the standpoint of self-preservation as leaders, they might 
have remembered that the Korean War put the Democrats out of power in 
Washington in 1952, and purely as a skilled politician Johnson might have 
seen the unwisdom of making the Democrats “‘the war party” for the fourth 
time in this century. 

If they brought about these things at all, they must have decided that 
the destructive power at their command was now so tremendous that they 
could not fail. 


Escalation 


Besides they had the new theory of escalation. All you had to do 
was to start the escalation machine and keep it running until the adversary 
yielded. They never thought that a little Oriental people would fight on 
to the point of annihilation, a point which is now visibly in sight, as the 
New York Times warned recently.’ 

In the early days of the bombing of North Vietnam it was frequently 
suggested in Washington that they would soon “‘get the message” but they 
didn’t, and as the weeks wore on, President Johnson made a formal address, 
on April 7, 1965, in which he declared that his will must prevail. “We 
will not be defeated,” he avowed, “We will use our power with wisdom 
and restraint, but we will use it.” (Italics added). Mr. Johnson is a proud 
man. Indeed, Walter Lippmann, the distinguished dean of American 
journalism, believes that “the root of his troubles has been pride, a stubborn 
refusal to recognize the country’s limitations or his own limitations. Such 
pride goeth before destruction. ...and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 8 

The same sense of deep foreboding is shared by the Rev. Eugene 


5. Andrew Kopkind, “Report from Washington”, The New Statesman, May, 5, 1967, 
p. 606. 


6. The Observer, May 21, 1967, p.11, 
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Carson Blake, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, who 
says that in Vietnam we are moving “step by step to tragic disaster’. We 
cannot win, he says, regardless of the number of “successful air strikes and 
cleanup operations we complete”, since each step increasingly isolates us 
from the rest of the world and falsifies our ideals. “Month by month and 
year by year we strengthen our foes as we use more violent power against 
them. Everybody in the world sees it, protests it and is ignored as we 
push on blindly to disaster.” 7 

We are in the midst of a spectacular demonstration of the ancient 
maxim that “where there is no vision the p2ople p2rish”’. 

But to stop the bombing without bringing Ho Chi Minh bruised 
and bleeding to the conference table would be a confession of failure for 
Mr. Johnson and his aides, so they periodically stage p2ace offensives, send- 
ing missions all over the world to plead for somzone to negotiate with. 
“I want to negotiate,” the President complained on April 27, “But I just 
can’t negotiate with myself.” 8 

Of course it has long been evident that he cannot get negotiations 
without stopping the bombing, definitely, and he will not do that unless 
Hanoi will agree to stop supporting its troops in South Vietnam. This, in 
turn, is something that no undefeated government could do, as Senator 
Charles Percy pointed out in an outstanding sp2ech on April 22. He con- 
demned as unrealistic the demand to Hanoi “‘virtually to abandon its forces 
in the South’’.® 


To End All Guerrilla Wars 


So the bombing of North and South Vietnam thunders on, and there 
is a further reason why it must. Washington is determined to prove that 
guerrilla-based wars cannot succeed. Vietnam’s General Giap defeated. 
the French by this method. Mao Tse Tung won China by it and under the 
spur of our encirclement China has planned a campaign to defeat capitalism 
through the hungry Southern hemisphere by guerrilla action. Therefore, 
it is said, the issue must be decided now. Washington cannot admit that 
its incredible mechanized arsenals of destruction can be defeated by 
little Vietnamese men on the ground, fighting with what they can 
carry. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. writes that our tragic entanglement in 
Vietnam is not due to deliberate consideration, “but through a series of 
small decisions’? when each proposed step plausibly promised success, and 
when other high priority crises claimed attention. There is undoubtedly a 


7. The International Herald-Tribune, April 28, 1967, p.2. 
8. Ibid. 
9. The Guardian (Manchester), April 24, 1967. 
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great deal of truth in this. Yet certain decisions have been long-range 
and decisive. 

The determination of Mr. Dulles and his aides to prevent the inde- 
pendence of Vietnam under communist leadership was crucial, and every 
succeeding Administration has sustained it. Similarly President Kennedy, 
who knew well that each small step in Vietnam was “‘like taking a drink”, 
nevertheless took several. In particular he was determined to work out 
methods of defeating a guerrilla war and he instituted a vast apparatus of 
counter-insurgency training against guerrilla action which presently at- 
tempts to train the free world against insurgency. 

This whole concept is now at stake in Vietnam, or at least the Penta- 
gon thinks it is. So the Vietnamese fight on with “idealism and dedi- 
cation” against the “galling status quo” in Saigon which is the creation of 
Washington, to quote Neil Sheean, ace correspondent of the New Yor‘ 
Times in Vietnam.” 


America in Vietnam 


What we are doing in Vietnam has been indelibly recorded in a series 
of articles by the author Mary McCarthy.12 She found the American 
presence simply overwhelming—Saigon full of Western cars and white 
men, cheap new office buildings arising, hardly anything native to buy but 
every kind of American goods—a giant PX by day and a pseudo-World’s 
Fair appearance at night. In the villages she saw zealous young Americans 
all indoctrinated to believe that North Vietnam is “‘the aggressor”, engaged 
in spreading the American way of life, especially free enterprise. American 
Aid was being ‘‘applied, first of all, to achieve stability, that is, political 
stability for the present ruling groups”, which had always been corrupt. 
Everywhere she heard the same stories of graft and corruption at the ex- 
pense of the poor. 

From the air she saw the country dotted with fires and burned over 
areas from the bombing, noted plane and helicopter crews “alert for the 
slightest sign of movement below’ and marvelled that the Anglo-Saxon 
sense of fair play had so atrophied. Ifa Vietcong threw a bomb that was 
an atrocity, but if an American bombed civilians in a village their deaths 
were always accidental. “Each time it was an accident.” An estimated 
one quarter of the peasant population would be killed or die of war-related 
causes. , 

Her over-all conclusion was that “the worst thing that could happen 


10. Schlesinger, The Bitter Heritage: Vietnam and American Democracy, pp. 22-3, 31. 
11. Ibid., pp. 44-5. 


12. First published in the New York Review of Books. Reprinted in The Observer, April 
30, May 7 and 14, 1967. 
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to our country would be to win this war”, and a similar conclusion has been 
reached by Senator McGovern, one of the most clear-sighted and coura- 
geous men in American life today. “Vietnam”, he says, “is degenerating 
into a defeat for America whether we ‘win’ or ‘lose’ on the battlefield. Our 
deepening involvement in Vietnam represents the most tragic moral failure 
in our national experience. This mightiest uation in history...is, with al- 
legedly good motives, devastating an impoverished little State and ravishing 
the people whose freedom we would protect. We are being pulled step by 
step into a jungle quicksand. . .a fearful path which our ablest generals have 
warned against for decades.” 

There was, continued McGovern, “no American interest, no issue 
of political freedom, no moral imperative for sending our troops and bom- 
bers into Vietnam” and “‘no reason for placing our power in opposition to 
basic historical forces, including the current revolutionary nationalism and 
social ferment which is convulsing most of Asia’’.2® 

This is a stern judgment but a just one. President Johnson and his 
aides have shamed and disgraced us, a Chirstian people, by surpassing the 
worst days of European colonialism. They have professed to defend the 
freedom of the South Vietnamese against Communist regimentation, while 
fostering in Saigon an incredible mixture of corruption and misrule. They 
have brought to a devastating conclusion the doctrine issued by President 
Truman forbidding all popular revolutions, lest they might turn 
Red. 

Talking liberty when their purpose was power, they have denied the 
American dream itself. The principle that every people has a right to revolt 
against oppressive government is the very tap root of American history, 
and the beacon light which has guided all men until lately. 


Tragic Awakening 


Fortunately, the American people are awakening to the full enormity 
of the disaster into which they have been led. In mid-June Anthony Carew, 
Chief Foreign Correspondent of the conservative London Daily Mail, made 
a 6,000 mile tour of the United States and published his findings on June 
13 and 14. Everywhere he saw the agony of a people “who have been half 
led, half pushed” into policing the world. All over America one heard 
the questions: “How long can it goon? Where can we draw the line ?” 
The “terrible embroilment in Vietnam” was “reaching out its jungly fingers 
and touching the lives of every ordinary American” and “the prospect of 
this sort of thing being extended indefinitely and in many parts of the world 
was appalling everyone”. It was “clear that Americans of all types and 
races and political opinions are beset by doubt and a sheer uncomplicated 
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fear of what their nation has taken on ... They question the whole role 
America has assumed...For many the Great American Dream has turned 
into a nightmare.” 

“America”, Carew’s report continued, “is a divided nation. The 
most powerful country in the world is presently engaged in a kind of moral 
civil war, and the damage now being done to the very fabric of America 
will take generations to repair—if it can ever be repaired.” 

“Every American’, he added, “whoever he is and whatever he is, 
is obsessed with Vietnam. It colours his thinking on other matters, warps 
his judgment and twists his attitude to the rest of the world.” 

However it ended, he predicted that Vietnam will be “the costliest 
war in history”, as “the expenditure of blood and cash and human spirit 
mounts higher each day”. Outside Washington “the enormity of what 
the Vietnam mess is doing to America is everywhere apparent. And... 
there are many sensible men who can discern, not too far away, an American 
physically exhausted and morally bankrupt.” Those who had always consi- 
dered the bombing indefensible were not joined by others who see that it 
is not even successful, but they were being attacked by a strong revival of 
McCarthyism. 

In Washington, Carew reported that “The White House lies in a tor- 
por, “with no apparent policy except to stumble on, without realizing or 
caring that “America’s spiritual credit is lower in the world than it has 
ever been”. The Administration was a “body of tired, spent men, more 
interested in saving face than saving South-East Asia from Communism”. 
The President was “tragically out of his depth”. 

One must have a modicum of pity for Mr. Johnson as a human being, 
as the great Escalation Machine which he started so suddenly and so con- 
fidently destroys so much of Vietnam, along with so much that was 
promising in American life. But unfortunately he has shaken confidence 
in the democratic process itself by gaining election, overwhelmingly, as 
the man who would not escalate the war in Vietnam and then promptly 
proceeding todoso. Also James Reston of the New York Times has 
recently predicted on July 1, 1967, that under Johnson’s leadership the 
voters will be “overwhelmed by all the accumulated rubbish of the 
centuries in the 1968 election campaign”. 

It will not be easy to get a new leader who will withdraw from globalism 
and begin to repair the Vietnam damage. The election could even give us 
warhawk leadership and it is not too late to escalate the war into a global 
conflict. One of the marvels of our policy is that our leaders profess un- 
bounded faith in the law of the falling dominoes, yet they assume that they 
can apply endless, cold-blooded destruction to a red domino with the inde- 
finite acquiescence of China and Russia, both of which are competing for 
the leadership of communists everywhere and committed to help 
Vietnam. 
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It has to be recognized also that there are very powerful forces which 
are committed to subduing Vietnam. In his Farewell Address as Pre- 
sident, General Eisenhower warned in all solemnity that America might 
come to be dominated by what he called the military-industrial complex, 
a union of the military officers and the great industrial and business interests 
which profit from war contracts. He saw its influence extending into every 
government office—national, state and local. 

Today the military have their prestige committed to ‘winning’ in 
Vietnam and the war contracts are bringing great profits and high wages 
to their allies in industry and business. This combination of interests 
is so powerful that it would require a very strong President to overrule 
it. As Eisenhower recognized, this is a permanent problem of great gravity, 
for as Senator Fulbright said recently, the military-industrial complex con- 
siders Vietnam to be a “nice little war — not too much killing, but a big 
help to the economy’’.4 

Nevertheless, in early May a staff report of the Senate Republican 
Party Committee was highly critical of our involvement in Vietnam, con- 
cluding that we were really fighting Vietnamese nationalism. It was re- 
liably reported that the report represented “the feeling of a powerful ‘coali- 
tion’ of conservative politicians and moderate financiers and businessmen 
that the war may quite possibly ruin the country, and that it most certainly 
threatens their economic and political interests”. It is possible that this 
group sees that the dominance of the military-industrial combination re- 
presents “a real and present danger of disaster’’.1° 


Never Again ? 


There is hope, too, in the reaction of the American people to the onset 
of the Israeli-Arab war. The London Sunday Telegraph reported, on May 
28, 1967, “Nearly every American was in some degree hawklike (about 
the Middle East), but the consensus was that, after Vietnam, there must 
never be another lonely crusade.” General Eisenhower had added his 
oracular voice to this thesis. 

What was lacking, said David D. Browder of the Washington Post, 
was moral leadership in the presidency, the voice of wisdom that would 
“utter some of the truths this sorely tried, angry and guilt-ridden country 
needs to hear, if it is to save itself from the quicksand of fear, distrust, 
selfishness and hypocrisy in which it is sinking’’26 


14. The International Herald-Tribune, May 5, 1967, p.1. 
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Altogether, there is now ground for hope that the American people 
may escape from the escalation train, on which they have been riding so 
long, before it reaches the fiery furnace. If they do we can begin to repair 
both our damaged life at home and our place in the world. 


What Future’? 


If we are to make a real turn away from a succession of Vietnams 
and rapid national decline, it will have to be through the acceptance of 
principles such as these : 


1. That a lasting settlement for Vietnam involves : 


(a) A stoppage of American efforts to control it. This does not 
mean a sudden withdrawal. 

(b) An announced willingness to negotiate with the National Li 
beration Front (the Vietcong) and to admit it to a significant 
role in a provisional government. 

(c) Elections strongly supervised by the United Nations to produce 
a much more broadly based government, one not controlled 
by the generals and capable of preventing the restoration of 
fedualistic misrule over the peasants. After these ancient 
abuses have been ended in China and North Vietnam they 
cannot be preserved in South Vietnam. 

(d) A willingness to permit such a government to work out its own 
arrangements with North Vietnam for renewed intercourse 
and for an eventual federal union. There is strong evidence 
that the NLF itself does not desire any sudden one-sided 
union with the North. 

(e) The UN presence in the transition period should be strong, 
to assist in the settlement of millions of helpless uprooted 
refugees and to supervise the withdrawal of foreign forces.” 

b 
2. The United States has no mission to enfroce a world Pax Americana. 
The two world wars have destroyed Western imperialism and 
it cannot be restored. Nor can communist imperialism make 
headway. The rivalry of democratic capitalism with communism 
precludes a world police role for either. If the world is to be 
policed, it must be done by a strengthened United Nations. 


3. Itis not necessary of American capitalism to suppress social dis- 
content or revolt throughout the ‘free world’ in order to progress. 





17. I have drawn considerably on Senator McGovern’s excellent four points for a settle- 
ment. 
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Jt can find ways of doing business with new regimes, even Com- 
munist ones, European capitalists are doing it successfully. More- 
over, Our own country still needs vast capital expenditure, es- 
pecially for socially useful purposes. The backlog of needs for 
reconstruction at home is immense. 


Our country must solve the problem of living with the new China 
in a mature, long-visioned manner. Though she appears to be a 
very dangerous neighbour now, she must gradually be brought 
into the world community and made a part of it. We must also 
relax our military encirclement of her in time to make it unneces- 
sary for her to force her way out a decade or two hence, at the 
cost of the final world war. í 


In a far-sighted current article Alastair Buchan, Director of the 
British Institute for Strategic Studies, foresees a future decision by India and 
Japan “to take Sino-Asian relations into their own hands”. He does not 
suggest any role for the United States in managing Asia, a natural omis- 
sion, since every Asiatic people knows that it must find ways of living in 
peace with the awakened, rapidly developing Chinese giant. 


5, There is still a great role for the United States to play in the world, 


N 


as a leader in organizing it for peace and in united action to meet 
the crucial problems of hunger, underdevelopment and exploding 
population, which menace all humanity. ` 


18, Alastair Buchan, “How the Asians Wil] Live with China”, The Times (London), May 
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Some Lessons of the 1967 Middle East War 


Zafar Imam 


Twenty years of existence as an independent nation has taught us in 
India many things. We, in India, have learnt to face problems and to meet 
crises; we have registered significant advances and have not even lost our 
optimistic hopes for the future. But very often our independent existence 
has tended to cloud our visicn of that phenomena of the contemporary 
world called imperialism whose classic victim we were for nearly two 
centuries. Hence on the twentieth anniversary of our independence, let 
us not entirely forget that imperialism is not yet dead; on the contrary it 
is alive and kicking under a new garb with as many base ulterior motives 
as it had earlier. The 1967 Middle East War is an eye-opener for all of us. 

The new Middle East War cannot be dismissed as a localised war 
where two naticns or two sets of nations have inter-locked themselves 
into a battle for national ends. For example, it is quite different from 
the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965 or the Indonesia-Malaysia confrenta- 
tion, or the civil war in the Yemen or the border clashes between Somalia 
and Kenya. The new war in the Middle East is in fact a symbolic confren- 
tation between the new emergent nations of Afro-Asia and the old order- 
of imperialism; in essence it is the Suez war of 1956 all over again. 

In order to understand this clearly, let us go into the details and 
background of the new war in the Middle East. On the surface, it looks 
as though Israel, a tiny nation surrcunded by hostile Arab neighbours, 
rose to the bait and fought for its survival and security; while the Arabs 
recklessly tried to undo the fait accompli with a view to annihilating the 
2:7 million Jews of Israel. So the fundamental cause of conflict appears 
fantastically simple, even involving the moral principle of the right of a 
small nation to lead its own life in the way it chooses. But, when we go 
deeper into analysing the events leading up to the present war and the 
actual war itself, the peculiar characteristic of the new Middle East war, 
to which I referred earlier, becomes clear. 

Israel came into existence as a by-product of imperialism. The his- 
toric facts are self-evident. In 1916, Britain promised the Jews a home- 
land in Palestine, not out of love for the Jews but in pursuit of her imperia- 
jist aims of first winning the war against the Turks and the filling in the 
political and eonomic vacuum in the area after the collapse of the Otto- 
man Empire. After the first world war, the migration of the Jews to 
Palestine was carefully planned and rationed by Britain. No high principled 
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criteria, like that of those who had some real social, economic and 
historical links with the past, were used in this carefully planned and 
controlled Jewish emigration to Palestine. Britain adopted her familiar 
imperialist criterion: To allow as many Jews into the area as were needed: 
to create antagonism and to evoke the hostility of the Arabs at a given 
period for pursuing her tactical policy of divide-and-rule. In fact, the 
uprooting of the Arabs from the territory which comprises Israel today, 
began as part of Britain’s imperialist policy. In spite of the fact that the 
Jews in Israel had to resort to arms against Britain during 1945-47, they 
later became, no doubt in self-interest, a willing tool of British imperialism. 
The fact that the United Nations approved the partition of Palestine in 
1947, thereby creating Israel, and that the Soviet Union as a member of 
the United Nations was a party to this decision, do not alter the histori- 
cal origin of the creation of the state of Israel. In any case, the decision 
of the United Nations was simply the recognition of a fait-accompli pre- 
sented by British imperialism and actively supported by the United States, . 

Yet we cannot hold the historical origin of the state of Israel against. 
it today, for the same reasons as in the case of the partition of India or 
the Balkanization of the African states. The crucial question, however, is 
how far Israel, after being created, had been successful in acquiring the 
characteristics of a national state of the Middle East. To our dismay, 
we find that Israel’s record so far has been very dismal indeed. The fact: 
that Israel has strong ties with Jewish internationalism is not at all impor- 
tant. Nobody can seriously dispute Israel’s looking for economic aid: 
from the Jews of the U.K., Western Europe and the U.S.A., or her social: 
and cultural contacts with them. It is legitimate and indeed natural. 
But what is questionable and indeed a big blot on her record, is her willing- 
ness and keenness to become an outpost of Anglo-American designs in the 
Middle East. She had very ingeniously combined her own interest with 
that of the Anglo-American bloc. First of all, she adopted a carbon-copy 
of the policies of imperialism in her dealing with the Palestinian Arabs by 
the pure and simple method of pushing the Arabs out of the Israeli terri-. 
tory by a combination of economic sanctions and the use of force. By 
rushing through a programme of mechanised socialised farming under the 
traditional Israeli Kibbutz system and by starting a programme of recla-. 
mation of desert land and of industrialization, she forced the primitive 
Palestinian peasants to move out of the area and to make way for the new 
and socially advanced Jewish settlers from the West. Israel did not make 
any effort to change the way of life of the Palestinian Arabs. When more. 
land and outlets to the sea were required, she resorted to the simple expe- 
dience of using force and so annexing more Arab territory. Hence the. 
1948 war, the Suez war and a number of localised ‘putsches’ during 1948- 
1967. On the other hand, in order to maintain the interest of, and gain 
support from the West, she purposely presented herself as a symbol. of, 
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an Anglo-American-French model in the Middle East, the outpost of an 
affluent, democratic, civilised and humane sgciety—the alleged charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-American bloc—in the so called anachronistic and 
dictatorial environment of the Middle East. Her attitude towards Arab 
neighbours was not only marked by aggressive hostility but also contempt. 
Indeed, she looked upon the entire Afro-Asian world in a more or less 
similar manner. In this she even outdid the British and the Americans. 
In spite of her geographical location, the state of Israel did not show active 
interest in identifying herself with the national aspirations of the Afro- 
Asian countries. On the contrary, she adopted classical imperialist 
methods in her internal policies and pursued imperialist aims in her exter- 
hal policies. i 

The facts of the Suez war of 1956 are too well known tore peat here. 
Let us, therefore, consider Israel’s strategies and tactics during the Middle 
East war of 1967. Israel proclaimed that she was forced to go to war 
against the Arabs in self-defence. Egypt’s closure of the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the subsequent build-up of Arab forces near her border, were, 
according to Israel, a threat to her existence. So, as she has now admitted, 
she was forced to strike the first blow against the Arabs, and thus the 
actual war began. Israel made a similar statement in 1956 and even her 
strategic and political aims in the new war were similar: To start a war 
on an issue which clearly lay within the sovereign rights of another na- 
tion, i.e., Egypt’s right to control her territory (The Gulf of Aqaba) as 
she deemed fit. Even Egypt’s closure of the Gulf of Aqaba did not affect 
Israel because her trade through the Gulf was very marginal, and could 
easily have been diverted to her other sea-ports Besides, the Gulf was 
never used as an international water-way. In simple words, she repea- 
ted her imperialist policy of 1956, by using force and committing aggres- 
sion against her Arab neighbours in order to gain more concessions and 
to annex more territories. But here the outward resemblance with the 
Suez war of 1956 ends. This time Israel acted alone—as it appears. Be- 
hind this myth of carrying the brunt of the war alone, there lies another 
story, indeed very similar to that of the Suez war and yet different. This 
time Israel counted mainly on open political support and economic and 
indirect military backing from Britain and the U.S.A. Israel’s military 
strategy was based on, as in the Suez war, a ‘blitzkrieg’ against the Arabs, 
The entire military machine had been planned for an offensive attack with 
the aim of gaining superiority over the enemy within a few days and thus 
to farce the issue, Also, it was not designed for a protracted defensive 
war, on the assumption that, unlike the Arabs, Israel did not have the hu- 
man and potential material resources for such a war. Behind this mili- 
tary strategy of offensive attack and striking first lay the knowledge that 
Britain and the U.S.A. would see to it that the war did not turn into a 
protracted war; but if it did, they would make sure that Isr ael did not 
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suffer a massive military defeat. Once the war was stopped, after a few 
days of successful Israeli offensive attack, Israel calculated that she was 
bound to sit on her laurels and thus present the world with yet another 
fait accompli of having annexed another chunk of Arab territory. Two 
crucial factors were involved in Israel’s political and strategic calculations; 
first, to rely on the general desire of world opinion to maintain world 
peace at any cost; secondly, to make use of the success of the ‘blitzkrieg’ 
on the Arabs. There is no doubt that Israeli calculations proved useful 
and correct. 

If we look at the policy of Britain and the U.S.A. during the war, 
Israel’s dependence on their support and encouragement becomes more 
apparent. There was no pretence of neutrality in Britain and the U.S.A. 
before the war began; they openly supported Israel. The Arabs were 
presented in these countries as blood-thirsty aggressors who were making 
preparations to embark onthe adventure of killing all the Jews of Israel, 
Actively aided and abetted by Israeli propaganda, it was not difficult to 
twist the misguided Arab notion of promoting Arab unity on the basis of 
anti-Israelism into a plan for butchering all the Jews in Israel. Every- 
body conveniently forgot that no responsible Arab leader had ever talked 
of killing the Israelis or of pushing all of them into the sea. But once 
Israel began the war and seemed to be successful in her military strategy 
on the very first day of the war, Britain and the U.S.A. declared strict 
neutrality. It was obviously alright to declare neutrality as long as Israel 
did not falter in her military strategy. According to the Arabs, Britain 
and the U.S.A. even made sure of an Israeli victory beforehand by provi- 
ding technical assistance and strategic information. However, publicly 
they immediately called for an unconditional cease-fire, knowing full well 
that Israel’s bargaining position would be much stronger after the war 
ended. Frantic attempts were made in the United Nations to reach a 
cease-fire agreement so that Israel did not lose the advantages of the ini- 
tial successes of her military strategy. Herein lies Israel’s real collusion 
with Western powers—in essence similar to that on previous occa- 
sions whenever Israel chose to employ imperialist means. Hence the 
imperialist character of this war. No doubt we are going to hear still 
more from the U.S.A. and Britain on the old argument of facing the reali- 
ties of the situation and of accepting the fait accompli of the fruits of the 
Israeli aggression against the Arabs. 

Mention must be made here of the Soviet role during the fighting 
and of Soviet policy towards the Middle East crisis in general. Active 
Soviet support to the Arab cause and open and deep commitment of the 
Soviet Union to Arab nationalism are too well known. During the first 
five days of fighting, the crucial factor was the swift and complete military 
victory of the Israelis. The military balance changed so swiftly in favour of 
the Israelis that all Soviet calculations and hopes, as one suspects those 
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of the Arabs themselves, proved inaccurate. During the five fateful 
days of fighting, the Soviet Union found herself in an untenable position 
when only massive active military support of the Soviet air-forc e and navy 
could have halted Israel’s advance. The Soviet Union obviously could 
not go in for such an action as that would have set her on the course 
of a direct armed clash with the Americans and thus begin athird world war. 
Hence the emphasis of Soviet policy had been first on stopping the 
fighting and then on re-equipping the Arab defence forces. General 
political and diplomatic support have been proclaimed not only by the 
Soviet Union but by the entire East European Socialist countries, with 
the exception of Rumania. Thus the Middle East war of 1967 has not 
brought about the slightest change in Soviet policy; although it is true 
that the Soviet Union had to consider her global role as a super-power 
and avoid providing an excuse for the Americans to fight battles in other 
peoples’ lands. 

What are the objectives of Britain andthe U.S.A. in supporting 
Israel against the Arabs and in chaining her down to their own interests. 
In considering this question, the importance of Jewish internationalism or 
the fear of President Johnson losing Jewish votes and financial contribu- 
tions of the influential and wealthy Jewish population in the U.S.A., Britain 
-and France to the Western economy must be dismissed as a naive exercise 
in debunking the main issue. The main issue is that of how to keep and 
‘consolidate Western economic interest in the Middle East oil and how to 
ensure a determining voice in the affairs of the Middle East nations. 
Britain and Western Europe stilll get two-thirds of their oil requirements 
from the Middle East at cheap prices. For all the brave talk of finding an 
alternative source of oil supply to Britain and western Europe, it could 
‘not be done without serious economic loss. Most of the Middle Eastern 
oil companies are under a controlling share of British and American- 
finance capital. Besides, large reserves of the riches belonging to the 
oil Sheiks of the Middle East are still kept in Sterling in the Bank of England. 
This reserve is one of the main pillars of strength and fluidity of the British 
pound in the world monetary market, and thus indirectly that of the 
American dollar. Hence the main purpose of Western support for a state 
like Israel is to make surethat the periodic ‘putsch’ and occasional full-scale 
wars continue so as to keep the Arab states weak, submissive and divided 
and thus to ensure gurantees against losing large oil interests. On the 
other hand, continued economic prosperity of Israel serves the purpose 
of presenting the Arabs with a show-piece of the Western economic aid 
miracle; hence providing an incentive for them to stay on their side. In 
practical terms, this is done by ensuring a steady supply of armaments to 
Israel by a number of Western countries including France and by providing 
every possible economic assistnce disguised as investment of American- 
British-French-Jewish companies, and by promoting social and cultural 
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links with her. It is indeed no mere coincidence that each local ‘putsch’ 
and each full-scale war, successfully conducted by Israel, is mainly aimed 
at the Egyptians, the bulwark of anti-imperialism in the area, and also 
against one of the small Arab states. This strategy is mainly designed 
first to break the power of the main antagonists in the area on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to forcethe small Arab states to think twice be- 
fore forging Arab unity under Egyptian hegemony. Here it must be 
pointed out that the containment of Communism, which is the declared aim 
of American global policy, isnot acrucial factor in Anglo-American policy 
because, after all, Communism is not a political force'in the Middle East. 
Neither is the fear of Sovietization of the Middle East valid because it in- 
volves the idea of Soviet military conquest and economic and political do- 
mination. The Americans know by experience that such an anachro- 
nism is not likely to flourish in the deeply nationalistic Middle Eastern 
countries. To sum up, the Western aim in the Middle East is a classic exam- 
ple of imperialism donning a new garb with the same old ulterior motives. 

Israel has thus become a Trojan horse of imperialism among the Afro- 
Asian and Latin American peoples. Moreover, by relying on Western sup- 
port and by exploiting the desire of all the people of the world for peace, 
Israel has demonstrated the efficiency of the use of force in a localised 
swift military war. She has thus set a dangerous precedent for the world 
and provided a tragic irony on the teaching of Moses. 

Under the circumstances, can we, in India, and in other countries of 
the Third World, afford to be complacent about the macabre policies of 
imperialism? For those economic experts, politicians and civil servants 
in Delhi, Rawalpindi, Kuala Lumpur, Lagos, etc., who would shrug their 
shoulders at my question, let me quote from a letter of a distinguished 
Oxford professor tothe Times (London, 6 June 1967): ‘‘Should we not 
go further and say to countries like India and Nigeria that are so ready 
with their support of the West’s enemies, that those who side against 
Israel in this struggle and so against the West, have no claims on Western 
bounty; let our development aid be restricted to those that are with 
us.” Plain talking indeed ! We, the Afro-Asians, however, are entitled 
to ask ourselves, whether we are prepared to give our pound of flesh 
for the Western economic aid ? Are we to mortgage our hard-won inde- 
pendence and self-respect at the altar of expediency and the profit-making 
motives of imperialism and sacrifice them for the short-term gains of our 
own politicians? The lessons of the 1967 Middle East War are an eye- 
opener for the countries of the Third World. We cannot expect economic 
aid from the West without giving in return all that we have learned to 
cherish in this part of the world since the break-up of the colonial sys- 
tem started with India’s independence twenty years ago. Indeed, there 
is nothing new in it, but the 1967 Middle East war has presented this prob- 
lem with brutal frankness, 
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We, in the Third World, have to ponder over this question more 
seriously and objectively than ever before. We have to find ways and 
means to reduce our dependence on the developed nations. We must 
set our own house in order. We must realise that simple diplomacy and 
high idealism carry no weight in realpolitik unless backed by the unity of 
purpose and by the willingness and resources to act. 

However, we must neither fall into the abyss of racial confrontation 
nor become inhibited by the poverty complex in denying our role in the 
world. What is needed is the quickening of our pace in bringing about 
fundamental social changes in our countries and the closing of our ranks. 
The Arabs must unite, not on the basis of hatred and enmity to Israel but 
on the real concrete issues of fundamental social and political changes in 
all Arab lands. They must face Israel with agenuine united front and 
offer her a change to become a multi-community Middle Eastern state. 
The disappearance of various areas of friction such as India-Pakistan vis-a- 
vis Kashmir, rivalry of the African states, etc., and de-neo-colonialization 
of South-East Asia must become the order of the day. ; 

In the meantime, the Arabs can show us the way by striking at the 
root causes of the trouble in their homeland—the expropriation of the 
Anglo-American finance capital, the withdrawal of their large financial 
subsidy to the British Pound and American Dollar, liquidation of Anglo- 
American bases and strongholds in the area. Even after successfully adop- 
ting these measures, in view of the huge economic potentials of the Arab 
states and their importance to the Western economy, they can easily re- 
establish normal commercial relations with the West. 

It is high time for the Afro-Asian-Latin American countries to view 
their position in the world in a more realistic manner. To discover their 
position in the world in a more realistic manner. To discover their 
friends and adversaries in the world of today is not to take sides in the 
world-wide ideological struggle. On no account ought they to lull them- 
selves into the belief that the past is no guide to the future. Neither 
should they be taken in by those protestations of sincere friendship, dis- 
interested economic assistance and deep concern for their fate which 
normally pour out from the Western spokesmen and propaganda media. 


Vietnam : Anatomy of the Conflict 


Ivo Vasiljev 


Oxe of the most characteristic features of the present war in Vietnam is 
the political and war alliance of the US government with the Saigon regime. 
Formally the US government is merely helping the South Vietnamese 
government to suppress the armed opposition which is at the same time 
presented as the result of infiltration from the North and the presence and 
combat activity of US troops on Vietnamese territory is justified by com- 
mitments of US governments to those of Saigon. Quite a number of facts 
may be mentioned to prove the inequality and forced character of this 
alliance as well as the shaky position of the Saigon regime. The failure 
of repeated US efforts to bring about the strengthening of the position of 
this regime on the home front, however, is proof of the fact that the causes 
of popular dissatisfaction and resistance are very deep and are of a long- 
term nature. It is particularly remarkable that none of a whole series of 
changing Saigon governments has gained a reputation in Vietnamese public 
opinion of being an authentic independent national government although 
it has often been the declared aim of the US leading political circles to 
create such conditions as to bring such a government into being and con- 
solidate its position provided, however, that it would pursue an anti-com- 
munist policy.1 And that is why the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam has laid down as the principle aim of its programme “to bring 
about national independence by overthrowing the pro-American Saigon 
regime”. After the arrival of the US army in Vietnam en masse the correct- 
ness of such an appraisal of the South Vietnam reality has in the eyes of 
Vietnamese public opinion become quite evident.? 

We believe that this phenomenon cannot be completely grasped only 


1. See William C. Bullitt, ‘The Saddest War’, Life, 29 December 1947 and Ellen 
J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indochina 1940-1966, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California 1966, p. 354 f. 

2. See the letter of 70 university teachers and students of South Vietnam..... ‘ 

“3. Americans should not believe that they are protecting the South Vietnamese 
against Communism. Most of us believe that the United States only wants to 
control our country in order to prepare for war with China. 
“4, The present government of South Vietnam is not our government and is not 
representing our people. Itwas imposed on us by the United States and is controlled 
by military men who fought for the French against the Vietnamese before 1954....” 
Vietnam International, vol I, No. 10, 3 April 1967, p.3. 
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on the basis of present events. It is obviously connected with the type of 
relations between Vietnam and France during the colonial era and during 
the war in the years 1945 to 1954. In a brief analysis of the structure of 
these relations we shall try to show against what background and on what 
basis South Vietnamese-American relations have been established and 
how they are evaluated by the population of Vietnam. 

(a) The colonial administration created after the conquest of Vietnam 
and its integration into French Indochina in the 19th century consisted of 
twocomponents: the French civil, economic, security and military ser- 
vices and the Vietnamese/Annamese civil and security services of the local 
Nguyen dynasty which was substantially left intact by the French in two 
of the three Vietnamese lands in Tongking and Annam*. In the power 
hierarchy consisting of (1) the colonial (later federal), (2) of the so-called 
local (i.e. territorial, referring to the individual lands of Indochina), (3) the 
provincial, (4) the district, (5) the cantonal and (6) the village authorities. 
The French monopolised in their own hands the federal and territorial organs; 
in the provinces there were parallel authorities of the French Resident and 
of the Vietnamese mandarin—the governor of the province, whereas the 
administration of the districts, cantons and villages was entirely in the 
hands of the mandarins’ hierarchy. Although the native administration 
was fully subordinate to the French colonial authorities and no political 
activity was allowed to the Vietnamese, the Vietnamese administration on 
lower levels was completely intact and was the only representative of power 
with regard to the population especially in the countryside. It was the 
function of the French authorities on the one hand to maintain France’s 
presence of power in Indochina and to ensure the economic exploitation 
of the colony and, on the other hand, to ‘protect’ the mandarins’ hierarchy 
against eventual popular uprisings. It was the function of the mandarinate 
to ensure the collection of taxes, to provide manpower for the construction 
projects of a colonial, territorial and provincial character, to organise con- 
scription for the colonial army during the years of the world wars for work 
and combat duties in the metropolis, and to maintain elementary security 
within the boundaries of villages, cantons and districts. Interference by 
the Indochinese Home Guard commanded by French officers or even by 
the colonial army against villagers took place only in more serious cases 
where the requirements imposed by the colonial administration had not 
been complied with or in more serious cases of insubordination. In towns 
the French political police Surete operated in collaboration with native 


3. There were partial differences in the administration system applied in the individual 
lands, most significant being the suppression of the traditional mandarin rule in 
Cochinchina, which had the status of a colony under direct French rule. Village 
authorities were native, on higher levels many Vietnamese got integrated into the 
French administration. 
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The same is true of the Swedish people. I have said, and | want to 
repeat it, that in this country which has been the host country of the 
Conference, there is hardly a trace of basic anti-Americanism. There 
are many things explaining the basic pro-Americanism of Sweden; the 
close contacts established on the popular level by many decades of heavy 
emigration to America up till the first world war—thereafter there has 
been a net emigration from America to Sweden; the fact that over a cen- 
tury we have had the same or—if we correct for the economic effects of 
migration—a higher rate of economic expansion than America, and that 
now we are as rich as America, and have therefore never needed to ask 
for any financial or military aid; and many other similarities in the whole 
cultural development and the present situation, here and in America. 


Nevertheless, practically the whole Swedish people condemns the 
United States war policy in Vietnam. When the parliament some few 
months ago had a foreign policy debate, not only the government but 
the leaders of all the political parties from the Conservatives to the Com- 
munists demanded that the United States government should stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam. The government has meanwhile forbidden exports 
of armaments to the United States as a disturber of the peace. Neither 
the government nor the opposition parties would dare to take another 
position, as this would be contrary to what the people feel and think. 
For this is a democracy, where the people are sovereign. 


Though the situation is less clear-cut in some other West European 
countries, many of whose governments are entangled in military alliances 
with, and financial dependence upon, the United States government, the 
peoples are increasingly becoming critical of the American war policy in 
Vietnam. No West European government would for their own people 
dare to send asquadron to help the United States army in Vietnam. The 
position of France is as clear-cut as that of Sweden, even on the govern- 
ment level. In this particular question de Gaulle really represents the 
whole nation. 


Except for some client states in the areas of South-Eastern Asia, 
the same is broadly true all over the world. 


This increasing world-wide political and moral isolation of America 
is not realised by the broad layers of the American people. They read in 
their newspapers about demonstrations and flag-burnings everywhere in 
the world, but believe that they can throw it aside as unimportant. For 
the same things are happening every week in America itself, while they 
know from the opinion surveys that perhaps two-thirds of the Americans 
are backing the Johnson government’s war policy, or, indeed, wanting 
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it to escalate even more, and more rapidly. 


What they are not informed about by their newspapers or anybody 
else is the solid protestation against the American war policy in Vietnam 
among the peoples of the world on all continents. I consider this a serious 
fault of the American press and other news media which otherwise are so 
free. To them demonstrations and flag-burnings are news, but apparently 
not the much more important trends of public opinion abroad. These 
trends can in many countries as in Sweden be observed from regular 
opinion polls. There are also other ways of measuring it, once interest is 
directed upon this crucially important matter. The result is that the 
Americans are left unaware of their increasing moral and political isolation. 


I cannot stress strongly enough the importance of making the Ameri- 
can people aware of how people abroad look on their government’s war 
policy in Vietnam. | would wish that this Conference would contribute 
to such an awareness, and that various activities sponsored by, or flowing 
from, the Conference in our several countries will do it. 


The small group of people around President Johnson who are running 
this undeclared, large-scale and cruel war on the Asian continent are poiso- 
ned by their own rhetorics and their own propaganda, and by their need 
to defend all the mistakes they have already committed and are committing 
in an escalating measure. Foreign policy tends even in a democracy like 
the United States to become more centrally directed and totalitarian than 
internal policy. This is so for many reasons that it would take me too 
long to elaborate in this brief address. And there is unfortunately nothing 
in the democratic process which assures that the persons elected and ap- 
pointed to be in charge of foreign policy are competent for their job, least 
of all without the check of an enlightened public opinion. 


This is demonstrated by what has happened after President Johnson’s 
election. There is a tragic lack of perspective and of capability to utilise 
what knowledge on Asia there is in the United States, As this group 
are driven to tamper with truth, they are coming further and further away 
from political realism. 


As honest men are not simply lying, their minds become concocted, 
which becomes demonstrated by the ‘credibility gap’ that nobody can ' 
avoid observing. But as they are in charge of a tremendous propaganda 
apparatus, and as they can rely on silence, if not agreement, from a great 
number of their better informed compatriots, the larger part of the American 
people remain as misled as the small group at the steering wheel have 
become themselyes. That their rhetorics and false propaganda leaves 
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the whole world unconvinced is the essence of the moral and political 
isolation of America, which has been stressed in this world conference, 


Backing them up is also what former President Eisenhower called 
the ‘‘military-industrial complex’? and various nationalistic and reactionary 
pressure groups, of which there has always been plenty in America, and 
which now are given a field day. 


I have since some time given up the hope of bringing the group in 
Washington that is now the motor of the war in Vietnam, to reason. They 
are too deeply committed, their minds are closed and, as | said, perverted 
by their own rhetorics and propaganda. 


The only thing which can bring a change is, if the American people 
can be brought to see the immensity of its government’s mistakes in Viet- 
nam. In no country | know, is the government, and | mean both the Con- 
gress and the President, more sensitive to public opinion than in America. 


And one effective way of bringing about this change of public opinion 
in America would be if the common man was made aware of how people 
abroad look upon the American war policy in Vietnam, aware of America’s 
increasing moral and political isolation. 


And this is, of course, the reason why the spokesmen for the United 
States government are so ardent in their false rhetorics and their propagan- 
da and the reason why the American people has become so protected by 
all news media from coming to know how people feel and think abroad. 


There is a tremendous barrage of skilfully nursed misapprehensions 
raised against bringing this knowledge to the American people. Never- 
theless, it is our duty to climb that barrage and to enlighten the American 
people how we look upon the American war policy in Vietnam. 


This is the essential task of this Conference, as | see it, and our con- 
tinued work, wherever we are placed, when this Conference is now over. 


It is not in anger—teast of all against the American people—I am 
giving this analysis of the situation in America. It is in sorrow and deep 
anxiety. We who are the tried and tested friends of America are aware 
that the Vietnam war is not only bringing unbearable sufferings to the 
Vietnamese people, who are maimed and killed, often by the most barba- 
rous means of modern American technology, and whose little property 
is destroyed when they are not corrupted and made to be prostitutes. 
These sufferings are crying to heaven. But we know also that the war, 
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the longer it goes on, is inflicting grave damage te America itself, indeed 
damage to America’s soul, damage that cannot be accounted for in 
terms of dollars or lives lost or bodies lacerated. 


The moral climate is rapidly deteriorating as people get accustomed 
to witness—literally in their own homes from the television screen—and 
be complacent about barbarous actions against human beings. Violence, 
and indifference to violence, is spreading, and disrespect for human integrity 
is threatening to become a part of Western culture. This particular effect 
is not restricted to America but is creeping upon us everywhere. 


In America the economy is distorted, which may be a minor effect 
of war that a rich country could take in its stride if that were the only 
effect. But with it follows also the feeling in Congress and among the 
people that the rising military expenditure is straining the fisical structure 
so that there is no room left for important social reforms. 


| have said that the imposing American mansion is a heavily mort- 
gaged piece of real property, as literally trillions of dollars will have to 
be spent, and spent soon, in order to rebuild almost all the cities and to 
rehabilitate the human inside of the American slums. If America wants 
to prevent a breakdown of its social order and the loss of political de- 
mocracy these huge expenditures are simply necessary; they are not just 
the dreams of do-gooders. 


What we see happening tcday, however, is that the reform activity, 
planned by the late President Kennedy and begun on 2 small, experimental 
scale by President Johnson and by him given the challenging name of the 
“unconditional war against poverty” and the attainment of the ‘‘great 
society’’ is now coming to a grinding halt. The civil rights movement 
is virtually stopped, and the idea is spreading that the blind rebellion am- 
ong the semi-literate and unemployed youth in the American slum shall 
be held down by more police power instead of reforms that go to the 
roots of the rebellion. 


To explain the retreat on the reform front at home in America, it 
is not enough to point to the rising military expenditure and the feeling 
of financial strain, All wars, but particularly a ‘dirty war’, as the Americans 
call it, like the Vietnam war breeds reactionary sentiments, | should 
not be honest with you if | concealed my fear, that if this ‘dirty war’ 
is not soon stopped but goes on for years—some among the military have 
talked about a decade or more—the final effect may be a moral deterio- 
ration of the United States to become a thoroughly reactionary country, 
usbstituting police power, at home as well as abroad, for reforms in line 
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with what I have called the ‘American Creed’, that isthe glorious ideals 
from Enlightenment which is the basis for our vision of a future society in 
the whole civilized world. 


When we protest against the American war policy in Vietnam we 
are doing so because we are impelled by our conscience. We find what 
the American troops are doing, on the order of their government and, 
until now, with the backing of a misled majority of the American people, 
to very poor people in a backward country, is a moral horror without any 
parallels in history. But those of us who are sincere friends of America are 
equally appalled by what the Vietnam war is doing to the American people. 
Stopping this insane war is necessary to save the Vietnamese peoples 
bodies. It is equally necessary to save the souls of the Americans, 


Let me end my closing address to the Stockholm World Conference 
on Vietnam by telling you about a conversation | had with an American 
friend the last time | visited America a few weeks ago. My friend has 
in various public duties made contributions to America and the world 
which place him among the ten ortwenty Americans who are rightly consi- 
dered as having deserved agreat name. His heart is now tragically split: 
between a consciousness of the madness of his government’s war policy in 
Vietnam and a lingering reluctance—in my opinion wrong—to come out 
openly against the policy of the American government, that he has served 
during a life time in ever-higher positions. He is now 75 years old. 


“I was asoldier’’, he said, ‘‘in the first world war. | had notroubles 
with my conscience. | knew that | was doing the right thing. 


‘My sons were soldiers in the second world war; one was killed. 
They had no troubles with their conscience, they knew they were doing 
the right thing. 


‘“‘Now my grandsons are going to be drafted for service in the 
American army in Vietnam. At least two are going to be conscientious 
objectors. And the others are not going to havea good conscience. They 
will not be able to feel sure that they are doing the right thing.” 


This is a tale which could be repeated by men of his generation in 
thousands and thousands af American homes. To me it illustrates the 
tragic moral situation the Johnson government has brought the American 
people into. 


The Question of the Legality of United States 
Action in Vietnam 


William L. Standard 


In August 1964 attacks by North Vietnam torpedo boats against United 
States fleet units in Tonkin Bay were reported. Soon after the attack a 
resolution was adopted by the United States Congress under which the 
President of the United States was authorised “to take all necessary mea- 
sures to repel any armed attack against the forces of the United States and 
to prevent further aggression’”’.+ 

Although the United States initially entered South Vietnam only to 
‘advise’, American troops moved from a passive to a combat role. By 
August 2, 1965, United States fighting strength consisted of 75,000 and 
on that day was ordered to be increased to 125,000.? 

In March 1965 the Department of State issued its memorandum en- 
titled “Legal Basis for United States Actions against North Vietnam”. 
Because the observance of the rule of law is a basic tenet of American de- 
mocracy, a group of American lawyers prepared a Memorandum of Law 
in which it considered the American policy in the light of the United States 
Constitution, the United Nations Charter, the 1954 Geneva Accords and 
the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty. 

The Lawyers Committee on American Policy Towards. Vietnam, 
in consultation with leading authorities in the field of international law and 
constitutional law, undertook to research the legal issues posed by the 
Department of State’s memorandum. The Lawyers Committee memo- 
randum was endorsed by professors from fifteen outstanding universities, 
including law professors from Yale, Columbia, Princeton and Cornell. 

For reasons documented in the memorandum of law, the Lawyers . 
Committee had reached the regrettable but inescapable conclusion that 
the actions of the United States in Vietnam (a) contravene the essential 
provisions of the United Nations Charter to which the United States is 
bound by treaty; (b) violate the Geneva Accords of 1954 which the United 
States pledged to observe; (c) are not sanctioned by the treaty creating 
the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation; and (d) violate the United States 
Constitution and the system of checks and balances which is the heart of 
it, by the prosecution of the war in Vietnam without a Congressional dec- 


2. Presidential Documents, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 15, Aug. 2, 1965. 
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Jaration of war? 

The Lawyers Committee Memorandum of Law was sent to Presi- 

* dent Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, all members of Congress, 

all law professors and 173,000 lawyers. 

In March 1966 the Department of State issued a document entitled 
“The Legality of the United States Participation in the Defence of Vietnam” 
which in essence constituted a reply to the detailed analysis made by the 
Lawyers Committee’s Memorandum of Law. 


I. Unilateral Intervention Violates the United Nations Charter. 


To the extent that the United Nations Charter constitutes the cor- 
nerstone of a world system of nations which recognize that peaceful rela- 
tions are the fundamental legal relations between nations, it was urged 
that the unilateral intervention by the United States in Vietnam violated 
the following provisions of the Charter: 


(a) ,,All members shall refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations.” (Chapter I, Article 
H (4) ) (emphasis added). 


(b) The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and shall 
make recommendations or shall decide what measures shall be 
taken...to maintain or restore international peace and secu- 
rity.’ (Chapter VII, 39) (cemphasis added throughout the 
Memorandum). 


In 1956 during the Suez episode, after Great Britain and France had 
introduced troops into the Sinai Peninsula, the Soviet Union suggested a 
a joint military operation with the United States to restore peace in the 
Middle East. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles rejected the Soviet pro- 
posal, declaring: 


«_,..Any intervention by the United States and/or Russia, or any 
other action, except by a duly constituted United Nations peace force 
would be counter to everything the General Assembly and the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations were charged by the Charter to 
do in order to secure a United Nations Police Cease Fire.’’4 





3. Congress Rec., Proc. of 89th Cong., 2nd Sess. U.S. Senate, Feb. 25, 1966. 
4, New York Times, Nov. 6, 1956. 
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United States intervention is sought to be justified under the first 
exception of Article 51, Chapter 7, of the United Nations Charter which 
provides that “nothing in the present charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs 
against a member of the United Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken measures to maintain international peace and security”. 

It was urged that intervention in Vietnam is justified on the ground 
that the “attacks (against United States naval vessels in the Tonkin Bay) 
are part of a deliberate and systematic campaign of aggression”.5 

The traditional right of self-defence, even prior to the adoption of 
the United Nations Charters, was limited. During the Nuremberg trials 
one of the defendants sought exoneration on the plea of anticipatory self- 
defence. The International Military Tribunal rejected this defence declaring 
“it must be remembered that preventive action in foreign territory is justified 
only in case of ‘fan instant and overwhelming necessity for self-defense, 
leaving no choice of means, and no mement of deliberation.” (The Caro- 
line Case, Moore’s Digest of International Law II 412.)§ 

The International Military Tribunal relied for its precedent on the 
formulation of anticipatory self-defence made by Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster in The Caroline Case in 1842. 

The State Department memorandum seeks to explain United States 
participation in the defence of Vietnam by the charge of external aggres- 
sion. This charge is not sustained because it is indicated that prior to 
1964 the ‘infiltrators’ from the North were South Vietnamese who were 
returning to the south. The lumping of ‘40,000 armed and unarmed 
guerrillas” is not meaningful. Unarmed Vietnamese have an inherent 
right to move about in their own country.” 

Furthermore a report to the United States Senate by a group of sena- 
tors shows that prior to 1965 infiltration by men from North Vietnam had 
been going on “for many years”, but that this “was confined primarily to 
political cadres and military leadership until about 1964’. On the other 
hand, this report said that “in 1962 U.S. Military advisers and service forces 
in South Vietnam totalled approximately 10,000 men”. What is also signi- 
ficant is that the report makes plain that armed personnel were introduced 
from the North only after the United States had intervened to avoid a 
“total collapse of the Saigon Government’s authority which appeared 
imminent in the early months of 1965”. 





5. See Joint South-East Asia Resolution, footnote 1, supra. 

6. Bin Chang, General Principles of Law as Applied by International Courts and Tri- 
bunals, Stevens and Sons Ltd., London, 1953, pp. 88-89. 

7. Report of Sen. Mike Mansfield and others to Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Jan. 6, 1966, entitled “The Vietnam Conflict : The substance and the 
Shadow” 112 Cong. Rec. 140 1966, 
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The report states: 
“U.S. combined troopsin strength arrived at that point in res- 
ponse to the appeal of the Saigon authorities. The Vietcong counter 
response was to increase their military activitiy with forces streng- 
thend by intensified Jocal recruitment and infiltration of regular 
North Vietnamese troops. With the change in the composition of 
the opposing forces, the character of the war also changed sharply.” 8 


Finally the State Department memorandum is structured on the 
wholly untenable assumption that the conflict in South Vietnam is the re- 
sult of external aggression (“armed attack from the North”) and is not a 
civil war. For if it is a civil war, the intervention of the United States is 
a violation of its solemn undertaking not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other countries. 

The State Department memorandum itself shows that before 1964 
the so-called infiltration was of South Vietnamese returning to their home- 
land. Even if they were returning for the purpose of participating in the 
fighting in South Vietnam, that still constitutes civil war by any definition. 

It cannot be asserted that South Vietnam is a separate ‘country’ 
so far as North Vietnam is concerned. The Geneva Accords recognised 
Vietnam as but one country, of which South Vietnam is only an organic 
part. 

Even if North Vietnam and South Vietnam are deemed separate 
entities in international law, the United States may not respond to the in- 
tervention of North Vietnam in the civil war in the South by bombing the 
North. There is no legal basis to an intervention of one state in a civil 
war by a military attack on the territory of the intervening state. Neither 
Germany under Hitler nor Italy under Mussolini claimed that their inter- 
vention on behalf of Franco during the Spanish Civil War would have 
vindicated their use of military force upon the territory of the Soviet Union, 
a state that had intervened on behalf of the Loyalists. Nor did the Soviet 

Union claim the right to use military force against Germany or Italy. 


II. The Geneva Accords of 1954 are Violated by United States Parti- 
cipation in Vietnam. 


The State Department memorandum claims that United States parti- 
cipation in Vietnam is compatible with its pledge in 1954 at the time of the 
signing. In discussing the conditions that prevailed at the time of the sig- 
ning of the Accords, the United States declaration states: “‘It will refrain 
from the threat or the use of force to disturb them, in accordance with 
Article 2 (section 4) of the Charter of the United Nations dealing with 





8. Idem. p. 141—Report of Sen. Mike Mansfield, etc. 
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obligations of members to refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force’’. 

The United States further pledged at Geneva in 1954: “‘that in the 
case of nations now divided against their will, we shall continue to seek to 
achieve unity through elections supervised by the United Nations....and 
that it will not join in any arrangements which will hinder ‘the reunifica- 
tion of Vietnam’.’’® 

No election was ever held pursuant to the Geneva Accords. The 
United States announced thatit did not regard itself obliged to take 
part in the elections because the participation of North Vietnam would 
render such elections not free, a position apparently supported by the 
United States State Department.!° 

In 1955, following the Geneva Accords, the then Prime Minister of 
South Vietnam, Diem, repudiated the Geneva Accords and refused to hold 
the elections. Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his Memoires, 
suggests a further reason for Diem’s refusal to hold elections pursuant to 
the Geneva Accords: 


“I have never talked or corresponded with a person knowledgeable 
in Indo-China affairs who did not agree that had elections been held 
at the time of the fighting possibly 80 per cent of the population would 
have voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh as their leader rather 
than Chief of State Bao Dai.” 1 


The State Department asserts that Diem’s obstructions of the central 
provision of the Geneva settlement—reunification—was justified because 
the election would not have been fair in the North. This assertion is re- 
futed by the fact that the Accords granted Diem a full year (July 1955 to 
July 1956) to demand any safeguards for the elections. 

The military participation of the United States in Vietnam also vio- 
lated the second essential provision of the Accords—the prohibition against 
the introduction of foreign troops and the establishment of military bases, 
Article 1 of the Geneva Accords prohibits the “introduction into Vietnam 
‘of foreign troops and military personnel”’, and Article 5 prohibits in Viet- 
nam any “military base under the control of a foreign power”. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is the presence of more than 300,000 American 
‘troops and the installation of military bases under the control of the United 
‘States that violates these agreements, and not the presence of North Viet- 





9. Vietnam, History, Documents and Opinions. Edited by Marvin E, Gettlemen, Faw- 
cett Publications, Greenwich, Conn. p.156. 
10. See Question para. 7, “Questions and Answers on Viet-Nam,” Dept. of State Pub- 
‘lications para.7724, Aug. 1964, p.8. 
11. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change ; The White House Years, 1953-1956, 
London, 1963, p. 372, 
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namese in South Vietnam. 


IH. Not only does SEATO not commit the United States to Inter- 
vene in Vietnam but actually the Intervention Constitutes a 
Violation of SEATO. 


The State Department in its March 4, 1966 memorandum now 
claims that United States involvement in Vietnam is in fulfilment of its 
obligation under the South-East Asia Collective Defense Treaty. This claim 
that SEATO obliges the United States to intervene is untenable. In March 
of 1965, one month after the United States commenced the bombing of 
North Vietnam, the State Department issued its memorandum entitled 
“Legal Basis for the United States Actions Against North Vietnam”, re- 
ferred to earlier in the article. This document did not refer to SEATO. 
Neither Secretary of State Dean Rusk, when he addressed the American 
Society of International Law on Vietnam in April 1965, nor President 
Johnson, in a statement on July 28, 1965, explaining why we are in Vietnam, 
made any reference to SEATO. 

The use of United States troops since the spring of 1965 is sought 
to be justified under the provisions of the SEATO treaty. But extracts 
from the 1954 Senate debates on the treaty demonstrate the fragility of 
this claim. 

The Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations stated 
in part : 


“The treaty (SEATO) does not call for automatic action; it calls for ` 
consolidation with other signatories. ..I cannot emphasise too strong- 
ly that we have no obligations...to take positive measures of any 
kind. All we are obliged to dois consult together about it.” 12 


Article 4 (2) of the SEATO treaty makes clear that if South Vietnam 
were threatened “in any way other than by armed attack, the (SEATO) 
parties ‘shall consult immediately in order to agree on the measures which 
shall be taken for the common defense’ ”. And Article 2 of the treaty 
makes clear that “‘subversive activities directed from without does not 
constitute an armed attack”, but call for consultation by the treaty 
members. Consultation is not unilateral military assistance. Indeed the 
Treaty pre-supposes unanimous agreement among the other seven part- 
ners, before any SEATO power would be authorised to offer military sup- 
port. In 1964 the unanimity requirement was reinterpreted by the United 
States to mean that “measures” could be taken in the absence of a dis- 
senting vote among the SEATO partners. The issues were not submit- 


12. 101 Cong. Rec. 1051-1052, 1955. 
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ted to a vote and therefore no dissent was registered. This, very likely, 
was because two leading members of SEATO—Pakistan and France—had 
publicly opposed the United States role in the Vietnam war and would 
have registered their dissent, had the issue been submitted to a vote. 

It must be pointed out that Article 53 of the United Nations Charter 
provides that “no enforcement action shall be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies, without the authority of the Security Coun- 
cil’, Furthermore, Article 103 of the Charter provides: 


“In the event of a conflict between the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and their obligations under any other 
international agreement, their obligations under the present Charter 
shall prevail.” 


Since the United States has not obtained previous Security Council 
authorisation, enforcement action is unequivocally prohibited. Even if 
the United States had obtained the required consent from its SEATO part- 
ners, it would still need the authorisation of the Security Council to make 
its “measures” legal. 

Therefore, the United States, far from being obligated, is actually 
not permitted by SEATO or by the Charter in its military undertaking in 
Vietnam. 


IV. United States Intervention in Vietnam Violates the United States 
Constitution. 


Since the United States action in South Vietnam and North Vietnam 
violates treaties to which the United States has become a party by ratifica- 
tion pursuant to the Constitution, it violates the Supreme Law of the Land. 
There is no constitutional authority to violate the Charter of the United 
Nations, a treaty of which the United States was a principal architect, which 
embodies the conscience of mankind, and which is legally binding on all 
its members. 

The recent bombings of Hanoi and Haiphong bespeak a serious 
violation by the United States of the Laws and Customs of War as laid 
down in the Hague Regulations of 1907, particularly the rule of propor- 
tionality. 

The United States presence in Vietnam is predicated on the principle 
of “collective self-defence against an armed attack”. Collective self- 
defence does not confer the right to wage indiscriminate warfare and to 
bring systematic destruction upon a whole people. Article 25 of the Hague 
Regulations of 1907 provides, in fact, that “the attack or bombardment, 
by whatever means, of towns, villages, dwellings or buildings which are 
undefended is prohibited’’. 
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Hanoi and Haiphong under international law are not “defended” 
cities, and the bombing is a violation of the “Supreme Law” of the United 
States. 

Long before the advent of the United Nations, it was a basic rule of 
international law that force used in reprisal must be proportional to the 
illegal provocations. It has never been denied that the United States mili- 
tary presence in Vietnam vastly exceeds that of the North in South Viet- 
nam. The bombings of North Vietnam and particularly Hanoi and Hai- 
phong are excessive, and therefore illegal, reprisals out of all proportion 
with the acts which motivate them. 

The President of the United States has repeatedly stated and acknow- 
ledged that the United States is at war in Vietnam. The Lawyers Commit- 
tee on American Policy Towards Vietnam in its Memorandum of Law 
took the position that our intervention is violative of our own Constitution. 
The Committee predicated its conclusion on the provisions of Article I, 
Section 8, Clause II, in which the power to declare war is confided exclu- 
sively to the Congress. Congress alone can take that solemn commit- 
ment. The clause granting this power does not read “on the recommen- 
dation of the President” or that the “President with the advice and con- 
sent of Congress may declare war’. As former Assistant Secretary of 
State James Grafton Rogers has observed, “The omission is significant. 
There was to be no war unless Congress took the initiative.” 1 

The United States Supreme Court has held that : 


“Nothing in our Constitution is plainer than that declaration of war 
is entrusted only to Congress.... With all its defects, delays, and 
inconveniences, men have discovered no technique for long preser- 
ving free government except that the executive be under the law, and 
the law be made by parliamentary deliberation.’ 


President Woodrow Wilson underscored the President’s lack of 
power to declare war in his historic statement to a joint session of Congress 
on April 2, 1917: 


“I have called the Congress into extraordinary session because there 
are serious, very serious, choices of policy to be made, and made 
immediately, which it was neither right nor constitutionally permis- 
sible that I should assume the responsibility of making.” 


13. 52 Dept. State Bull. 606, 838 (1965). Arthur Krock, “By Any Other Name, It’s 
Still War,” New York Times June 19, 1965. 

14. Rogers, World Policing and the Constitution, 1945 p. 21, 

15. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 642, 655 (1952) 
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Congress has not declared war in Vietnam and‘the President of the 
United States does not claim that any declaration of war supports his 
actions in Vietnam. 

It is urged, however, that the South-East Asia resolution, (Tonkin 
resolution) of August 10, 1964, is the clearest and most unequivocal 
Congressional sanction of the President’s deployment of United States” 
forces for the defence of South Vietnam. 

It would seem that the action of Congress under the conditions that 
prevailed when the Tonkin resolution was submitted constitutes, at most, 
an ultimatum and not a declaration of war. There have béen instances 
when the President has sent United States forces abroad without a 
declaration of war by Congress. These have ranged from minor 
engagements between pirates and American ships on the high seas to the 
dispatch of United States Armed Forces to Latin American countries and 
our involvement in Korea. But, except for the Korean War, none of 
these instances remotely involved so massive and dangerous a military 
undertaking as the war in Vietnam. And in the Korean War the United 
States fought under the aegis of the United Nations. 

Congress should exercise its constitutional responsibility as a co- 
equal branch of government of checks and balances to determine whether 
this country shall continue to be involved in the war in Vietnam. Under 
the rule of Jaw, compliance with the forms and procedures of law is as 
imperative as compliance with the substance of law. 

This is a solemn hour in history. The world may be on the thres- 
hold of further involvement in Asia and on the brink of a Third World 
War of utter devastation. 

It may be that the world could be brought closer to peace if the 
following steps were agreed upon: 


1. Unconditional termination of bombings in North Vietnam and a 
declaration of a six months (or more) cease-fire to create conditions 
for negotiations. 

2. Unconditional recognition of the National Liberation Front as 
possessing belligerent status, and hence negotiating status equal 
to that of Saigon. 

3. Immediate unconditional commitment to negotiate on the basis 
of the Accords of 1954, including the withdrawal of all foreign 
military forces and the disbanding of all foreign bases in South 
and North Vietnam within a specified period of time. 


Origins of Indian Nationalism 
Some Questions of-the Historiography of 
: Modern Índia 


S. N. Mukherjee 


‘It is rather difficult to study the history of nationalism dispassionately. 
Whether we want it or not we all tend to take a partisan view of the sub- 
ject. The outstanding phenomenon of contemporary history is the rise 
of nationalism in Asia and Africa. We have already gone through what 
one author has called the ‘climax of nationalism” in Europe, which ended 
in two bloody wars and the mass slaughter of millions in the name of racial 
superiority. It may be said that during’the second world war the forces 
of nationalism suffered a severe blow in Europe and in America. But it has 
now become one of the most important force in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. It is generally recognised that all the outstanding and danger- 
ous political conflicts such as Vietnam or Southern Rhodesia are direct 
or indirect effects of the rise of nationalism in these parts of the world. 
We may take a gloomy and pessimistic view of the future of the world and 
agree with Professor Carlton Hayes that ‘‘modern nationalism has part- 
taken of the nature of religion, moderns may regard their medieval an- 
cestors’ veneration of images, icons and relics as savoring of superstition, 
but let them replace, say, a statue of St. Joseph with a graven image of 
Abraham Lincoln, an icon of the blessed Virgin with a lithograph of Martha 
Washington or of the somewhat mythical Molly Pitcher, and a relic of the 
Holy Cross with a tattered battle flag and they display a fitting reverence. 
If we recall thelikenesses of national fathers and heroes which adorn both 
the sumptuous clubs of the wealthy andthe simple cottages of the poor 
we can appreciate the religious appeal of contemporary nationalism.” 

As nationalism of the present age has an ever-growing number of 
jealous and quarrelsome sects, there is no hope of peace in the near future 
as religious toleration came only after bloody civil wars costing many lives 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so international tolera- 
tion could only be possible after many more wars. Europe and America 
may have learnt their lessons, Africa, Asia and Latin America have a long 
way to go. As a Christian Professor, Hayes finds the only way of hope 
in this world in Christianity, “As a Christian | earnestly believe that in 
measure as lands in Africa and Asia tolerate Christian missions that are 
themselves without taint of European imperialism and under the 
influence of Christian faith and morals the rising obsessive nationalism 
on those continents will be rendered less exclusive and belligerent and 
more in keeping with international cooperation and peace.’ 

Needless to say | do not share Hayes’s views, neither his diagnosis 
nor his medicine, | am inclined to take a rather more optimistic view. 
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| agree with Professor Kahn that nationalism is a stage forward towards 
pan-humanism. The present phase of aggressive nationalism is essential 
for the establishment of social justice, equality of opportunity and free- 
dom from want for the common man in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
l do not think it is essential to appeal to the religious sense and hope to 
replace one superstition for another, Christianity for nationalism, as 
Professor Hayes does. The international secular political creeds such as 
liberalism and socialism will eventually have such desirable sobering effects 
on nationalism (especially socialism since economic upliftment requires a 
collective cum state initiative). 

In my opinion whatever the future shape of the world, the rise of 
Afro-Asian nationalism marks the beginning of a new era in human history, 
so it is worth applauding. Thus it is not possible to study nationalism 
without any bias, we either consider it as an evil, a dangerous force sweep- 
ing across the continents demanding thousands of human lives or as a 
progressive force which is at present going through its teething troubles 
and ultimately leading to international cooperation and peace. 

Whatever opinion we may choose to take we still have to define 
the term nationalism. The words nation and nationalism are not easy to 
define. This is not just a problem of semantics; any term describing social 
and political groups such as family, state, class, etc., is subject to varied ` 
interpretations but the terms nation and nationalism have so much emotive 
force in them that they defeat any attempt to make a scientific definition. 
The psychologist may consider the problem of nationalism as the problem 
of group integration. The psychological factor undoubtedly is important, 
it is the desire to unite and the feeling of sharing a common culture which 
makes an aggregate of individuals a nation. But this approach would ig- 
nore the fact that a nation isa human group which has evolved historically, 
in other words it belongs to a more or less definite epoch in history. In 
the ancient and medieval periods there were empires, kingdoms, tribal 
republics, city states, but not nations. Undoubtedly there were ‘nationali- 
ties’ meaning cultural and ethnic groups for a long time. Thus in ancient 
periods there were Goths, Romans, Teutons In Europe and Indians and 
Persians in Asia and so on. 

In Europe the nation states emerged with the breakdown of Chris- 
tendom and the rise of mercantile capitalism. But during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries a nation was identified with 
the rulers and the dynasties and the so-called international laws were in 
fact agreements between or among the rulers. It is only under the impact 
of the ‘double revolution’—the French and the industrial—_that nationalism 
in the modern sense of the term developed in Europe. It may be said 
that ‘nationality’, meaning the cultural entity of a mass of people, was 
identified with ‘nation’ only during the course of the nineteenth century. 
Jt developed simultaneously with the idea of popular sovereignty. It grew 
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agents. This colonial feudal symbiosis of power served French interests 
but also made sure that even the mandarins and landlords would have a 
chance of profiting by their economic and power supremacy over the 
peasants and landless agricultural workers and would share even in the 
material advances resulting from cooperation with an industrially advanced 
power. In order to maintain her rule France managed with comparatively 
limited forces. In 1944 the colonial army in the whole of Indochina am- 
ounted to about 65,000 men including only 12,000 Europeans, the total 
French population amounted to 50,000.4 

The average Vietnamese was aware that : 

1. his country was entirely ruled by a foreign power; 

2. that the supremacy of the foreign power was being realised with 
the help of the hierarchy of the mandarins and their administration and 
with the help of those Vietnamese who joined the services of the colonial 
authorities, the police and the armed forces. 

At the time of the crises, in particular, this interdependence of the 
two components of the colonial administration and the subordination of 
one component to the other became especially apparent to the average 
Vietnamese and hurt his feelings. 

(b) At the time of the Japanese occupation of Indochina between 
1940-1944 a threefold Japanese-Franco-Vietnamese power symbiosis came 
into being likely to be unique in modern world history. The Japanese left 
the old colonial set-up fully intact together with all its functions subordina- 
ting it to their interests and their war claims—contributions to keep the 
Japanese troops, rice deliveries, forced cultivation of jute, forced labour in 
military construction projects—which were a heavy burden for the Indo- 
chinese economy, creating a grave economic crisis and famine. The power 
mechanism worked in the following way: the Japanese expressed their 
demands, the French mediated to bring about their fulfilment, the hierarchy 
of the mandarins implemented directly the most painful part of the opera- 
tion, i.e. forcing the peasants to meet their obligations with regard to deli- 
veries and payments respectively. The growing resistance of the peasants 
aroused the interference of the higher authorities so that, apart from the 
mandarins and their suppressive organs it was the Indochinese Guard, the 
French police and troops and sometimes even the Japanese who intervened 
against the peasants. The average Vietnamese especially in the country- 
side realised perfectly well whom these organs served, what interdependence 
there was between the individual components and what their share of res- 
ponsibility was in implementing a policy which was a burden for the average 
Vietnamese just as a “triple yoke on a single neck”. 

The national liberation revolution led under such circumstances by 
the Vietminh was directed against the Japanese occupation and French 


-4, G. Sabattier, Le Destin de I’Indochina, p. 80 
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colonial supremacy, but, unavoidably, was forced to counter the entire 
colonial regime. It ensued from the nature of the uprising which was only 
slowly gaining momentum in the countryside, at first in minor actions, that 
the first and immediate obstacle to overcome was the lower, i.e. the Viet- 
namese component parts of colonial rule. It is worth noting that in 
order to enforce their demands the Japanese did not need to set up special 
organs of power in Indochina superior to the colonial authorities. To 
ensure the subordination of the colonial administration the presence of 
about 35,000 Japanese soldiers on the territory of Indochina sufficed together 
with the possibility of landing, if necessary, further armed contingents 
operating in neighbouring countries. 

(c) In March 1945 the Japanese abolished the French administration 
trying to realize their own supremacy themselves with the help of the 
Vietnamese component part of the colonial administration existing up to 
then. This part, however, was obviously disintegrating due to the growing 
revolutionary disturbances. In August 1945 the Vietnminh established 
throughout the territory of Vietnam entirely new democratic revolutionary 
organs of power which on behalf of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
were later waging a war of resistance against the French expeditionary 
corps. Throughout the country they_won the respect of the people being 
regarded as the re- presentatives of an independent Vietnam. 

(d) At the time of the war of the reconquest of Vietnam (1946-54) 
France way trying with great difficulties to win part of the Vietnamese po- 
pulation in fayour of supporting her aims of establishing an effective local 
government without which all aspirations for control of Vietnamese terri- 
tory particularly of the countryside were impossible. From 1948 onwards 

‘the cooperation of the former emperor Bao-Dai was assured under the 
slogan of fighting “the communist Vietminh in defence of the newly gained 
independence” and the building of the Vietnamese state machinery pro- 
ceeded under French tutelage. This machinery was being established after 
renewing contacts with several members of the organs of power of the colo- 
nial period (Bao-Dai, Gen. Nguyen-van-Zuan, Phan-van-Giao, etc.) and 
with the circles profiting from the French presence. Again there were two 
components of administration, the French one and the formally independent 
Vietnamese one, actually fully subordinate to the French authorities. Al- 
though the French gradually transferred some of the functions of the direct 
French administration to the Vietnamese authorities, for their full hegemony 
and influence on these authorities the presence of about 130,000 men of 
European and African troops sufficed so that as many as 200-300 thou- 
sand Vietnamese under the control of the French High Command could 
gradually be mobilized for the war. 

. The subordination of the Vietnamese civil administration and the 
newly formed armed forces to French interests was obvious to the average 
Vietnamese (French experts remained in key positions of the new Vietnamese 
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administraton and French remained the official language of the authorities") 
all the more so as this machinery was being established during the war 
against guerillas and thus, naturally, the police and the repressive functions 
prevailed above all in its lower sections. The connection between the 
Vietnamese set-up and French aims was also obvious from the fact that it 
only really helped in the pacification of the country mainly carried out by 
the expeditionary corps. That is why these authorities are in a worse posi- 
tion in the eyes of the Vietnamese population than those of the dynasty 
during the time of stable colonialism and many of their members have -the 
reputation of being traitors to the Vietnamese nation (Viet-gian). So the 
word independence used by the French in connection with those state autho- 
rities for a number of years, evidently lacked any content whatsoever. The 
diplomatic recognition of Bao-Dai’s state of Vietnam by a number of coun- 
tries did not mean anything under such circumstances to the Vietnamese 
peasant, who continued to look upon the fighting Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam as the representative of the independent nation. At that time the 
USA came forth as the ally of France and the Associated states under her 
control. American aid realized by the supply of arms and the political 
support rendered to France and the Bao-Dai government for years made 
the average Vietnamese look upon the US in the same way as on France 
and the Bao-Dai regime. In most cases he failed to see the subtle partial 
differences between the US and the French political concepts. 

(e) Ngo-dinh-Diem’s Saigon regime was the continuation of the war- 
time governments by its home policy but also by most of its institutions and 
its personnel. The absolute majority of officials at all levels of the military 
and police authorities were taken over from the existing establishment to- 
gether with their political status and tradition®. The suppression of com- 
munists remained one of the fundamental principles of state policy (de 
facto all active participants of the anti-French resistance movement were 
declared to be communists). According to North Vietnamese sources, 
however, the Vietminh had about 5 million people on the territory of South 
Vietnam who supported it more or less actively and this figure does not seem 
to be far from true. In 1954 Ngo-dinh-Diem’s government was given au- 
thority over the entire extensive territory of South Vietnam, but it had noth- 
ing more to start with than the prestige and reputation of Bao Dai’s war- 
time government. In accordance with US government policy Ngo-dinh- 
Diem emphasized that an entirely independent state would now be built. 
It is true that under the new terms after the Geneva conference when France 
lost interest in continuing her military presence in Vietnam and transferred 
the existing attributes of her power which had been used up to then to res- 
trict the sovereignty of Bao-Dai’s government, to the government of South 
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Vietnam and when, on the other hand, war operations in South Vietnam 
had ceased and the South Vietnamese contingents of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam had moved North of the 17th parallel, there was a cer- 
tain change for the South Vietnamese to earn the prestige of a national 
government on the territory of South Vietnam. However, it would have 
had to make a number of radical changes in its policy above all by recogni- 
zing the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and establishing friendly rela- 
tions with her, not insisting on the virtual lasting and complete division of 
the two parts of Vietnam and especially by not enforcing the so-called tough 
anti-communist policy on its territory by applying hard methods. But 
it did exactly the opposite and gradually managed to antagonize not only 
the poor country masses with leanings towards the Vietminh (i.e. the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam), but even the religious sects, the minorities in 
` the Mekong delta and in the mountains, the intellectuals and the Buddhists. 
For nine years this government was ostentatiously supported by the US 
government and its policy was on the whole in accordance with the policy 
and demands of the US government. With the growing conflict within the 
South Vietnamese society it became ever more obvious that the policy of 
' the Saigon government was opposed to the national interests and leading 
to national disaster, that national interests were being sacrificed to the broa- 
der strategical interests of the US government. Although after 1955 the 
South Vietnamese government was composed only of one element, the 
Vietnamese one, and was in this sense formally national, its policy could be 
implemented only because of the powerful military and economic backing 
of the US whose presence made itself felt, although at that time only a very 
- limited US team of advisors and training personnel was being maintained 
on South Vietnamese territory (after the French expeditionary corps had 
left the US MAAG mission numbered only 350-650 men in 1955-61; apart 
from that a team from Michigan State University was entrusted with the 
organization of the South Vietnamese police). The predominant position 
of the US in that part of the world and the technical means at its disposal 
created the possibility for US intervention whenever considered necessary. 
This, by the way, was constantly being emphasized by Ngo-dinh-Diem’s 
government in its propaganda. This fact was fully borne out by later de- 
velopments. 
If anybody wanted to bring about a radical change of the very prin- 
. ciples of the policy pursued by the South Vietnamese government he had 
no other chance left than to challenge the violence committed by the govern- 
ment with the violence of an armed uprising. However, he who opposed 
the government had to reckon with US intervention. The analogy may 
be striking, but the role of the South Vietnam National Liberation Front 
was very similar to the task with which the Vietminh was faced when it 
declared in 1941 its fight against Japanese occupation and French supre- 
macy. The Vietminh and the Vietnamese peasants had at first minor 
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encounters with the lower, native levels of the colonial administration in the 
villages and districts, clashing, however, with the French as soon as their 
action had reached major proportions. The same applies to the fight of 
the NLF against the Saigon government and the US. It is only the level 
at which the immediate clash with the physical forces of a foreign power 
occurs which is different. So in the eyes of the peasant there was hardly 
any difference between the troops of the South Vietnamese army accom- 
panied by US ‘advisors’ in the years of 1961-63 and the troops of the Indo- 
chinese Guard and the colonial army officered by the French, as there was 
no reason for the simple villager to ponder on the subtle difference between 
a white ‘advisor’ and a white commander. 

South Vietnam’s fundamental problem of the government’s attitude 
to the resistance movement on the one hand and to the US on the other, 
has remained completely unchanged under all the Saigon governments 
following the fall of Ngo-dinh-Diem in November 1963. With the arrival 
of the US army en masse, however, this problem fell back again to the di- 
mensions of the years 1949-54. One of the striking facts has been the 
stabilisation of the Saigon ruling group under generals Nguyen-cao-Ky and 
Nguyen-van-Thieu following a series of coups in 1963-64, although it is 
obvious that none of the burning problems facing South Vietnam has been 
solved. There is no doubt that the only stabilising factor, or rather the 
one preventing any change, is the presence of the US army. 

The South Vietnamese problem of today is, therefore, directly linked 
with the Vietnamese problem of the Franco-Vietnamese war period and 
of the time of colonialism. This link is all the more obvious as both sides 
in the conflict are roughly identical; on the one side there are the peasants 
and numerous inhabitants from the towns, many of whom have an active 
record of anti-French resistance activities, striving for national independence 
in accordance with a programme that in its main points is the same as the . 
programme of the anti-French resistance movement; on the other side a 
group of people, limited in number, and used, after many years of practice, 
to serve the implementation of the interests of a foreign big power and tak- 
ing considerable material advantage of its standing. With its help the 
interests of the foreign power can be enforced, be it the economic interests 
(formerly in the case of France) or the global strategic ones (of the US). 
The consequences for the South Vietnamese society and, afterall, for the 
entire Vietnamese people are the same. 

The Vietnamese are fully aware of the mentioned continuity also be- 
cause the transition from one period of development of relations of France 
and the US with Vietnam to the other was gradual and tedious and the indi- 
vidual characteristic features of French and US policy were overlapping 
from one period to the other. I should like to mention as an example not 
only the fact that has often been emphasised in the West, namely, that the 
transfer of the attributes of sovereign government to the Bao-Dai govern- 
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ment by France lasted too long with the transition from colonialism to ‘in- 
dependence’ remaining to a considerable extent on paper, although it had 
been loudly heralded, but also the fact that the US already at that time 
sided with France rendering assistance to the French expeditionary corps 
under the pretext of helping to defend “independent Vietnam against the 
communist controlled Vietminh”. That is why in 1954 the average Viet- 
namese could not see any radical turning point in the attitude of the US to 
the Vietnam problem. 

Studying the problems of Vietnam in the last 30 years we can see 
that from time to time other conflicts arose also which sometimes were the 
focal point of world attention. Although Vietnam is a country with a 
considerably homogeneous population it is faced with a number of nationa- 
lity, religious and cultural problems. Out of 31 million inhabitants about 
87 percent are of Vietnamese nationality whose members in the North andin 
the South are highly conscious of their national identity; the remainder are 
minorities, particularly Chinese (in the larger towns both in the North and 
in the South) and the Khmer (in the Mekong delta) and further minorities 
in the mountains of North and Central Vietnam (about 60 minor ethnical 
groups). The majority of the population are believers in a mixture of Bud- 
dhism and the cult of ancestors, about 2 million people are Catholics (a 
considerable part of them living in the North even after 679,000 Catholics 
leaving North Vietnam for the South in 1954).7 Another 2 million in- 
habitants are followers of the Cao-dai and the Hoa-hao sects centred mainly 
in the region of the Mekong delta. 

The greatest religious and political conflict situations in Vietnam of 
recent years known in the West were first the exodus of the Catholics from 
North Vietnam in 1954 after the conclusion of the Geneva Agreements and 
the Buddhist protest movement particularly in the summer of 1963 and in 
the spring of 1966. The former event was referred to in the West as “‘the 
flight for freedom”, the escape from communist hell, from lack of religious 
freedom etc.2 A more detailed analysis of the real causes, however, 
proves that the exodus of a part of the Catholic population was engineered 
by the French Bao-Dai side for political reasons and proceeded under consi- 
derable moral pressure.® It can only be understood in the context of the 
war waged by France for many years against an independent Vietnam and 


7. B.S.N. Murti : Vietnam Divided, London 1964, s. 72 indicates that the number of 
Catholics in Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos were 1, 650,000 in 1954, about 1, 200,000 
of them settled in. North Vietnam. 
8. Se e.g. T. Dooley : Deliver us from Evil. 
9. B.S.N. Murti, op. cit., Chapter VI, Refugees from the North, pp. 70-92 ; Robert 
Scheer: The Genesis of U.S. Support for Ngo-dinh-Diem in Vietnam, History, 
Documents and Opinions on a major World Crisis, Greenwhich, Conn., pp. 242-247. 
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in the light of US political concepts envisaging the permanent division of 
Vietnam. 

The Buddhist crisis in Hue and in Saigon in 1963 seemed to be of an 
apparently religious nature on the surface, but in fact it broke out in protest 
of extensive indiscriminate terror of the Saigon government. Mme Nhu’s 
statement implying that the Buddhist monks are disguised communists is 
still well remembered. But Buddhists justify their decision to resort to 
the extreme step of burning themselves to death, i.e., by wanting to bring 
the unbearable situation in their country to the attention of the world in 
a dramatic manner. The Buddhist crisis was not, therefore, a direct religious 
conflict between the Catholic and the Buddhist population, but a protest 
against the terror of the government resulting from the basic direction of 
its policy as outlined above. 

Even a number of further less known conflicts as, e.g., the oppression 
of the Khmer minority and above all of its Buddhist clergy and the conflicts 
of the Saigon government with the tribes living in the mountains of the 
Southern part of Central Vietnam were mainly the consequence of its en- 
deavour to root out indiscriminately “the influence and subversive activity 
of the Viet-cong” in these milieus. l 

Thus we reach the necessary conclusion that the various conflicts which 
appear to be conflicts between different sections of Vietnam’s population 
may almost without exception be derived from the fundamental conflict 
between the Vietnamese poeple and a foreign power wanting to impose its 
will on it. 
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Closing Address to the World 
Conference on Vietnam 


Professor Gunnar Myrdal 


I FEEL much honoured by having been called upon to say the last words 
at this Conference. Though other pressing duties have prevented me from 
participating in the work, | have followed it from a distant with intense 
interest. When you are now at the end of your labours, | think that you 
can congratulate the organisers and yourselves for initiating and carrying 
out an enterprise of great potential importance for bringing to an end 
the immense human tragedy of the Vietnam war. 


The Conference has been called by practically all international peace 
organisations in the world, including the United States. In this country, 
as the host country, the initiative has been backed by trade unions, youth 
organisations, religious and political groups of various colourings. Indi- 
viduals who have expert knowledge of different aspects of the problems 
involved, like international lawyers, medical men and social scientists, 
from many countries have given their support and contributed to the 
work by written statements or by taking part in the discussion in your 
eleven commissions. 


Though for practical reasons the participants in the Conference have 
had to be kept to a rather limited number, 350 I think, there is no ques- 
tion of the unusually broad basis of the Conference. It has truly been a 
world Conference. 


Before | go further, | want to make a personal declaration. The 
accidents of my life and work have brought me to know and love America 
well. As | have often explained, America is my second spiritual father- 
land. Over the years | have often taken part in the discussion of political 
issues in America, more than any other European in this generation. With 
my background | have found this to be natural as have the Americans 
themselves, | am, in fact, in very much the same situation as our American 
friends present at this Conference. Though we are opposed to the United 
States government’s Vietnam war policy, any attempt to classify me, or 
them, as ‘anti-American’ falls to the ground as ridiculous. 


bk 3-143 
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when the notion of rulers and the ruled underwent a complete revision. 
In France, Great Britain and the U.S.A. nationalism found expression 
through economic and social changes. In Germany in the early nineteenth 
century it found its expression through cultural awakening of the classes 
which later turned into the desire for theformation of a nation-state. So 
the growth of nationalism could be described as a ‘‘process of integration 
of the masses of the people into a common political from’’. It seems to 
me that the Marxist definition of a nation which was also generally accepted 
by a study group of members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
is a workable definition. Soa nation may be defined as an aggregate of 
individuals, historically evolved, living within a given territory, having a 
faith in common heritage and culture, living or aspiring to live under a 
centralised government overtheterritory. The movements for national 
freedom are led by a group in the nation which has gained new strength 
owing to economic changes since the development of mercantile caiptalism. 
Such movements may aim at getting a better deal for such a class but it 
cuts across class and group interests in a given society and are conducted in 
the name of national unity. Although they are primarily political in nature, 
it affects all major sectors of life cf the society—cultural, economic and 
political. 

When we apply these definitions of a ‘Nation’ and ‘nationalism’ to 
the Indian situation, we find that India had never been a nation. It is 
generally described as a sub-continent of many nations and other cultural 
groups. The diversity of culture is easy to see; there are numerous social 
groups, regional languages and different faiths without even including the 
tribal peoples. There has been much controversy among scholars over the 
question of the unity of India. What is not often recognized by many 
historians is the fact that despite the regional and cultural diversities there 
is an essential unity of culture in India. India has inherited a rich civiliza- 
tion from the past which is shared by all. This culture perhaps originated 
in the Indus valley, developed in the Ganga-Jamuna doab and spread throu- 
ghout the sub-continent before the beginning of the Christian era. Even 
the Kaveri delta, the heartland of Tamil culture was not quite freefrom 
the influence of the Gangetic civilization. This civilization was carried by 
the Brahmans—even now the Brahmans are the only varna or jati which 
exists universally throughout the sub-continent—and Sanskrit was its 
lingua franca. We can say that Brahmanism is the apothiosis of Indian 
civilization, and despite the differences, it is widely acccpted by the Indians 
throughout the country. If we had a neat mind like that of the late na- 
tionalist historian Sardar K. M. Panikkar, we could look at the develop- 
ment of modern India merely as an interaction of two cultures, Brahmanical 
and Western. But this would exclude the Muslims, Although Islam 
brought a new creed to India which in the final analysis failed to assimilate 
fully with the non-Islamic religions, there was no cultural apartheid in 
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India during the pre-modern period. We may according to our political 
creeds, exaggerate or minimize the differences between the two cultures 
but what is indisputable is the fact that Islam was Indianized to a great 
extent and on the other hand Brahmanism was profoundly influenced by 
Islam. There was a court culture at the top level which was shared by a 
Hindu-Muslim elite. They shared a common interest in polo, elephant 
fighting, court music, miniature painting and a common code of dress. 
The lingua france was Persian. At the village level the newly-converted 
lived as another jati,often paying reverence with equal zeal to the local 
deities, especially the malevolent ones such as the snake goddess and the 
small-pox goddess. Thus we can describe India as a cultural area or a 
‘nationality’, according to our definition, with sub-cultures within this 
area, Islam being one of them. 

It is generally suggested that India never obtained political unity 
until the coming of British rule, but it js not easy to draw a precise 
map of the Indian civilization. There has always been some disputed 
territory. Thus Afghanistan had always been a part of India, both culturally 
and politically, until the emergence of Ahmed Shah Abdali in the eighteenth 
century. The British succeeded in bringing the southern part of India 
under one administration but never ‘recovered’ Afghanistan. This uni- 
fication lasted less than a century only and there had been empires before 
the British which succeeded in bringing a large part of the sub-continent 
under one administration. Moreover the unification of India was a dream 
which was present throughout her history. This was the central theme 
of the epic Mahabharata and in Arthasastra, Chakravarti-Kesetra, the land 
of the universal emperor covered almost the whole of the sub-continent. 
Thus there had always been a desire at least among certain social groups 
who mattered in the Indian politics of ancient times to bring the whole 
sub-continent under one government. This ideal received practical ex- 
pression in the foundation of various empires from time to time. 

The Indo-Muslim Empire during the period of the Delhi Sultanate 
1206-1525 achieved control of the greater part of north India. There 
was a complex administrative machinery managed at the top level 
by the Muslims, especially by those of foreign extraction, while the 
junior posts were manned by the Hindus. However, it was Akbar 
who first found a theoretical basis for the unity of the two communities. 
Akbar established a cult of divine monarchy which demanded loyalty from 
the subjects of all sects. It seems that the Moghuls succeeded in establish- 
ing asystem of polity based on the cooperation of the two main commu- 
nities. The Moghul empire can be called the Rajput-Moghul Empire. 
The conception of the divine right to rule lasted until the very end of the 
empire. Even Raja Ram Mohan Roy, despite his modernity, was a loyal 
subject of the Moghul King Akbar Il (then a non-entity in practical politics). 

The Moghuls started the work of bringing administrative unity, their 
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efforts were frustrated in the eighteenth century but completed by the 
British in the nineteenth century. Without the Moghuls, as Dr. Spear has 
said, ‘The British could not have organized India as they did, if the 
people had not already been, as it were, aprenticed to the idea of unity. 
Nor in consequence could independent India have grown so quickly in 
unity and strength.” 

So it is possible to recognize an all-India culture and a process of 
administrative unity, despite communal and regional differences, during 
the pre-British period. All this has contributed towards the growth of 
nationalism in India. But there was no nation-state and no nationalist 
government at this period. Efforts have been made by many historians to 
trace the growth of nationalism in India to the resistance movements of 
the Marathas and Sikhs during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It is indisputable that at times the Maratha resistance against the Moghuls 
and later against the British took the character of nationalism, meaning 
a fight for political independence by a group which has some cultural 
affinity. But this did not leave any lasting effect upon the growth of 
nationalism in modern India. It is correct to say that the myth of 
Sivaji played a more important role in modern Maratha nationalism than 
his actual work in his times. 

However, if we are ready to widen the scope of our definition and 
agree with Edmund Burke that nationalism is an uprising of a whole 
community under the leadership of the governing class in defence of what 
they consider ancient liberty and against violent innovations, one could 
see the rise of regional nationalism in India since the end of the 
seventeenth century. Thus Chait Singh, the Maharajah of Benaras, may be 
considered as the first anti-British nationalist hero; at least Burke thought 
so. ‘‘The subjects of this unfortunate prince did what we should have 
done ; what all who loved their country, who loved their liberty, who 
loved their laws, who loved their property, who loved their sovereign 
would have done on such an occasion...The whole country rose up 
in rebellion and surely in justifiable rebellion.” Such backward-looking 
nationalism defending ‘ancient liberty’ played an important role in the 
development of the modern movements in India. But the genesis of the 
Indian political development of the modern period cannot be traced back 
to the armed revolts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
social base of the new development was entirely different. 

So nationalism is a modern force in India. The political agitation 
of the middle classes for the Indianisation of the administration and for 
the gradual democratization of the Indian legislatures, was one manifesta- 
tion of the growingnationalism in the late nineteenth century. But the 
political agitation was the culmination of a social change which had been 
taking place ever since the emergence of British power in Bengal in the 
eighteenth century. It seems there is a general agreement among scho- 
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lars that the development of modern Indiais somehow related to the es- 
tablishment of the British Raj. That the two centuries of British rule 
had brought fundamental changes to Indian life is not in dispute. What 
however is not clear is whether the changes were due to the conscious 
efforts on the part of the British officers working as guardians to alter the 
Indian way of life or whether they were the mere unconscious tools of 
history. We are not sure through what agencies, if any, the British changed 
the Indian way of life, the civil service, the English law, English education 
or the Christian Missicnaries, or how far the traditional society conditioned 
the growth of modern India. 

This leads us to the question of historians and methods of history. 
All history, it is said, “veer over into Whig history’. The method of his- 
tory which studies the past with reference to the present is called by 
Professor Butterfield a Whig interpretation of history. However, it is 
not a vice or virtue peculiar to the English Protestant Whig historian, to 
study ‘‘the past with an eye on the present”. It is to be found in most 
historians; either consciously or unconsciously they mirror the age in 
which they live. In an age when political controversies are sharp and 
issues are clear-cut, historians, like other citizens, tend to take rather 
partisan views and history is then used to serve their own political interest. 
Thus during the time when the movement for national freedom in India 
was at its height, history was used as a weapon both to further the Indian 
cause and to attack it. Being humiliated by foreign rule, India had to 
assert her personality and prove the ability of her sons to manage their 
own affairs. So the Indians drew heavily on their past glories. The 
British on the other hand had to find a raison d’etre for their authorita- 
rian rule in India and so used history to explain the existing situation. 
It is my contention that the Independence Act of 1947 has not basically 
affected English historical writings on India. There is now a new 
Whig interpretation of history by the British historians. We have 
now an evolutionary theory which looks at Indian history asa process of 
development since Bentinck and Macaulay. The history of India is pre- 
sented to us as the history of British India only. It deals almost solely 
with the administrative policies and the problems of implementing such 
policies. The attention is drawn almost exclusively to the British activites, 
as it is considered that the history of India should be looked upon, as Dod- 
well put it as “ʻa great British effort to transform into an organic state the 
inorganic despotism which the crown had inherited from the Company 
and the Company from the previous Indian governments”. To them the 
development of modern India owes little or nothing to the traditional 
society and culture. 

It is suggested that in Asia and Africa there are two different types 
of nationalism. In Africa one is called ‘Western educated” the other is 
called “‘tribalism’’. In India it is called moderate and forward-looking and 
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extremist and backward-looking. It seems to me that the moderates are 
thought to be on the side of God for they alone appreciated the virtues 
of British institutions and helped the gradual growth of what the Montague 
Declaration called the ‘self-governing institutions in India’. The extre- 
mists are ignored or condemned for they are on the side of Satan and res- 
ponsible for the fragmentation of Indian society. Professor Hugh Tinker 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies in London has recently sug- 
gested that we should look upon the development of recent Indian history 
as an area of cooperation between Britain and India and not an area of 
conflict between the two. This thesis which is generally upheld by the 
British historians implies that the Indian development owes nothing to the 
traditional society or to Gandhi, Bose, Nehru and the mass movements 
but to the British efforts. The British historians, | am afraid, have not 
given us any satisfactory answer to the questions concerning the political 
developments in modern India. The history of India cannot be under- 
stood solely in terms of Western impact and the British administrative 
reforms as this fails to explain the immense dynamism of Indian society; 
we cannot in these terms understand how India withstood the cultural 
challenge of the West and showed an amazing vitality which proved wrong 
all the old theories of its being a stagnant society. Nor can we learn why 
all the Indian leaders from Rammohan to Gandhi insisted that all their plans 
for social reforms were not innovations but were to be found in early 
India, so that they had to dig out passages from classical Indian texts to 
gain sanctions for their actions. In other words if we think that nationa- 
lism was solely the product of British rule, not only do we belittle the 
achievements of the Indian leaders but we take away a full dimension out 
of Indian history, by underestimating the role of the traditional society 
and institutions in moulding modern India. We shall then be asked to 
reject Indian political ideas as second hand and shall fail to distinguish the 
difference between borrowing and assimilating. Vivekananda did not 
just borrow the Christian idea of service but he grafted it on tothe Indian 
idea of asceticism. Similarly, old institutions, such as the caste system 
survived constantly readjusting themselves with the changing times. 
India also inherited, a complex administrative system from the Moghuls as 
| have already mentioned, especially in relation to the collection of land 
revenue. The British kept many features of the old system, and it has 
had a lasting influence on the modern Indian organization of land and 
taxation. 

This does not mean that the Indian historians necessarily give us a 
corrective antidote to the British interpretation of history. Indian his- 
torical writing can be equally tendentious and by adding the speech for the 
defence to the speech for the prosecution we do not gain true history. 
Indian historians have also developed their own interpretation of history. 
They concentrate their attention to the Congress movements, the political 
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agitations during the early part of the twentieth century or to Gandhi 
and his associates. They trace the origins of Indian nationalism to the 
Western impact only. According to this theory, Indian leaders set about 
to change their society being inspired by English education and being 
challenged by Christian Missionaries. This is how Sardar Panikkar under- 
stood the Indian development and Dr. Tara Chand put out a similar thesis. 
This only concentrates on the new elite, ignores the masses and fails to 
discover the lines of communiactions between the masses and classes and 
the necessary organic unity between the cultural and social changes in 
the nineteenth century and the political unrest of the twentieth century. 

Likewise the Pakistani official historians have their own intepreta- 
tion of history. They call upon their readers to look at the history of 
India since the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, as a history of clash between 
the Muslims and the non-Muslims. Ironically they find many supporters 
among the Hindu nationalist historians such as Professor R. C. Majumdar. 

It has been suggested that the sociological method with Namier-type 
dissection of the Congress Party may give us some answers to many be- 
wildering questions concerning India. But this may be a sound method 
for the study of comparatively static political structures, like the mid- 
eighteenth century British parliament, but this can hardly explain a dynamic 
political movement like nationalism. The study cf the group feuds and the 
social background of the Indian political leaders are important but Indian 
development cannot be understood solely interms of power politics. Men 
in India did not go into politics during pre-independence period purely 
for power. They made considerable sacrifices; some lost their careers, 
wealth and even their lives. They were inspired by ideas and fought for 
a cause which they considered great. We need to know the social causes 
to explain a complex situation but the Namierite dissection will not reveal 
all the veins and arteries of Indian nationalism. 

The historians of ancient India have now discovered that they can 
interpret some of the ancient records and archaeological finds better 
when they: see them through the lights of studies of tribes and of ‘‘the 
social clusters that survive even in the heart of fully developed areas in 
and around cities with others which mark all strata of a caste society”. 
In other words, social anthropological and sociological tools are useful to 
understand ancient India for in India ‘‘people.of the atomic age rub elbows 
with those of the Chalcolithic age”. This particular law has to be recog- 
nized by the historians of modern India. 

We have to work through a multi-dimensional model both in the 
towns and in the villages, among the cultivated elite and the inarticulate 
peasants. It will then be possible te understand such complex develop- 
_ ment as the rise of a class of collaorbators who later turned into an anti- 
imperialist force and found 2 common political platform with the masses 
of the villages. We will also be able to find the link between the social 
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upheavel in the nineteenth century and the political unrest during the 
twentieth century. So we should work in close collaboration with scholars 
from other disciplines—sociology, anthropology, economics, political sci- 
ence and the historians of literature. The study of literature is impor- 
tant, according to Professor Nelson Blake, novels and poems leave a record 
of experience of the author which can never be found among the tradi- 
tional records in libraries and archives. Thus Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn describes the mid-nineteenth century life along the Mississippi better 
than any other contemporary record. It is needless to add that literature 
cannot be used as a primary source of history indiscriminately. But to 
get a feeling of the age literature can be a great guide. In India men ex- 
pressed their views more freely in fiction and in poetry than in political 
pamphlets or private papers. 

| have already said that the political agitation of the new classes was 
the culmination of a social change which started in Bengal during the se- 
cond half of the eighteenth century. In other words nationalism is a pro- 
duct of the disruption of the old economic and social order. This disrup- 
‘tion took place not so much because the British officers set out to change 
the destiny of India but because of the growth of amarket society. A 
market society may be defined as a society in which production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services is regulated by the market. In such a 
society each individual's capacity to labour is his own property and is in- 
alienable. Such a society through the free market of land and labour pro- 
vides opportunities for individuals and for social groups to acquire un- 
limited wealth and power and thus alter their social position. This is 
an ideal type but the basic features of such a society could be found in 
Europe since the days of mercantile capitalism. This may be called an 
open society or an economic frontier. Personally | prefer the term market 
society for although it gives the emphasis on the economic factor—the 
market— it describes the social and political relationships between indi- 
viduals and social groups fairly adequately. ` 

Professor Brown has said that nationalism in Europe was a byproduct 
of a long period of unusual economic growth led by a segment of the nation 
which had gained new strength and which in the name of national ideals 
and national symbols worked to broaden the base of the political structure 
and to force greater political and social mobility. Under such circum- 
stances, we have the birth of what he has termed an ‘‘open society’. How- 
ever, he thinks, in Asia the established ruling groups remained in power 
and made adjustments to the new situations without making any basic 
alterations in the traditional social relationships. This may be true for 
Japan but India followed the European pattern at least in this respect. 

Land was and still is a source of wealth and power both at the village 
level and atthetop. Thesale and transfer of land in India means the trans- 
fer of power from one group of individuals to another group of individuals, 
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In the village in Orissa described by Professor Bailey, land changed hands 
with the encroachment of what he has called the economic frontier, and 
consequently power changed hands along the same lines. According to 
the records that are available before 1885 the Kshatriya caste owned all 
the land but in 1952-54 only 28 per cent of the land belonged to this group. 
The rest of the land belonged either to other caste groups in the village, 
or to new-comers frem outside, who bought land with money earned from 
activities other than agriculture. This has happened in a comparatively 
remote village where the economic frontier and the administrative machi- 
nery was slow to come. The pace of changes in the Ganga-Jamuna valley, 
where there were better communications and an older administrative 
machinery, must have been far greater. We do not know enough until 
there are some graphic studies at the grass-root level but the few case 
studies which have been done by such American scholars as Bernard-Cohn 
in Varanasi showed that in the later part of the eighteenth century a new 
class emerged which acquired wealth through the new economy and was 
working with the new administration. In Bengal similar changes also 
took place, a new class of Zamindars emerged. Such social changes were 
possible because there was a free market in labour and land which 
provided the facilities for the acquisition of wealth and power. It is 
irrelevant for our purpose to argue whether the trade followed the 
flag or the flag followed the trade, but it is sufficient to say that the 
growth of the market society is somehow related to the establishment of 
the British Raj in the eighteenth century. During the course of the nine- 
teenth century the market society and the British power spread through- 
out the sub-continent. British trade penetrated the country and the 
new land regulations changed the entire way of life. Such regulations 
did not create a new set of rights; for the ownership of land as a de facto 
right was already in existence in many parts of the country, and it was 
recognized by many English officers before Cornwallis. But the regula- 
tions clearly defined such rights and what is more important they made 
land an alienable commodity and allowed capital to purchase an unlimited 
amount. 

One direct effect of the market society was the creation of a new 
urban elite. This elite increased in number and wealth, lived in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and other trade and administrative centres through- 
out India, lived on trade and money-lending, a share of the land revenue 
and on salaries received as junior administrative officers. This group can- 
not be fitted into the traditional system of social stratification. Those who 
could earn enough wealth or achieve some intellectual standing through 
the new English education were accepted as members of the new elite. 
Although mambers were mainly Hindus, caste did not play an essential 
part in selection. This group can be described as the new middle class. 
They were a de facto group, that is there was no legal or religious sanction 
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behind their status in society. They recognised very clearly that they 
owed their status to the British administration and the new economy. 
Originally, their religious and social reforms were directed againts the 
traditional institutions. The history of modern India since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century may be described as the history of the struggle 
of this new class to find an indentity. As the traditional norms which 
kept the ald society together were inadequate, a new code of behaviour 
was necessary. This is one reason why there was such a wave of social 
and religious reforms pressed for by this class and later came the demands 
for political reforms. During the course of the nineteenth century, this 
class grew in strength undoubtedly with the help of the British. They 
eagerly cooperated with the British officers and took no part in the anti- 
British revolt of 1857. They gradually began to utilise their strength 
for a better deal for themselves. They were, as Lord Dufferin thought 
a ‘“‘microscopic minority’’ but what Lord Dufferin and many other notable 
British officers failed to understand was that it was a growing minority 
and what is more important is that the middle class waged their struggle 
in the name of national ideals and through national symbols and helped 
to broaden the base of the political structure and forced an even 
greater political and social mobility. The aims of Sir Surendranath 
Banerjee’s Indian Association, the predecessor of the Indian National 
Congress were : ‘‘one, the creation of a strong body of public opinion 
in the country; two, the unification of Indian races and peoples upon 
the basis of common political interests and aspirations; three, the 
promotion of friendly feelings between the Hindus and Mohammedans 
and lastly inclusion of the masses in the great public movements.” 

This was an Indian nation in the making. However, it was only 
after the emergence of Gandhi asa political guru in 1920 that the masses 
and the classes were brought together on one political platform. The 
new elite, who had believed in Britain was influenced by the Western 
idealogies was finally disllusioned. The celebrated Montague-Chelms- 
ford reforms failed to satisfy the Indian opinion. In India the recommenda- 
tion of the Rowlatt report to try seditious cases without juries or 
witnesses was enacted in January 1919. Mahatma Gandhi declared hartal. 
He was arrested and riots followed in the Punjab. The Amritsar massacre 
and the vote of approval of repression by the House of Lords finally led 
Gandhi to call upon the Indians to dissociate themselves from what he 
called the satanic government. There were men of Sir S.N. Banerjee’s 
generation who still had faith in Britain but they lost control of the public. 
The disillusionment can be noticed in the history of one family, the Tagore 
family. It was the poet’s grandfather who actively supported the British 
and was a friend of the Free Traders. The poet himself was inspired by 
English liberalism and had faith in the ‘‘generosity of the English race”, 
But in his last testment written from his deathbed, -The Crisis of Civil 
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zation, Tagore said: “The wheels of fate will some day compel the Eng- 
lish to give up their Indian empire. But what kind of India-will they leave 
behind, what stark misery? When the stream of their centuries adminis- 
tration runs dry at last, what a waste of filth and mud will they leave be- 
hind ! | had one time believed that the springs of civilization would issue 
out of the heart of Europe but today when | am about to quit the world, 
that faith has gone bankrupt altogether.” Thus a class of collaborators 
turned into an anti-imperialist force. 

But if we concentrate only on the elite, we do not get the full pic- 
ture. We ignore the fact that the market society changed the way of 
life even in the villages and the local administrative centres, It created a 
social erosion which affected the very basis of the society. Although the 
masses came to the political arena only afterthe emergence of Gandhi 
as leader in 1920 the movements for social and religious reforms have been 
going on since the nineteenth century even among the lower strata at 
the village level. In fact as far as one could detect from the evidence at 
present available, it seems that the traditional society reacted to the new 
system in three ways. Firstly, there was a constant shift of status at all 
levels, social groups expressed in terms of caste and religion moved up 
or down according to their capacity to control the new productive forces 
and work within the new administrative machinery. Sanskritization, 
meaning the way of elevating the ritual rank of a social group who have 
gained economically, is one manifestation of this social mobility. Secondly 
there were numerous social and religious movements such as the new 
Sakti cult in Bengal and the Faraidiyah movement among the Bengali 
Muslim peasants. Rama Krishna was but only one of the many 
traditional religious leaders who emerged during the nineteenth century. 
One knows of him because his ideas were interpreted to us by Viveka- 
nanda. Thirdly, the old society rejected the market and took to 
arms against the British. There have been continuous struggles by 
peasant groups, tribes, princes andsome religious sects throughout the 
nineteenth century. The 1857 revolt was the most important expression 
of such reaction against the British and the new system although it was 
not the last. It maybe considered as a negative response to the market 
society. But they were not always backward looking; there were men 
like Tipu Sultan of Mysore who were eager to adapt the new techniques, 
military, political and economic, to use against the British and their allies, 
The armed struggles should not be thought of as purely anti-British but 
also anti-market society. The peasant revolts were directed as much 
against the new landlords and money-lenders as against the British. They 
could not also be regarded as purely religious, directed against other 
religious groups like Muslims against Hindus or Christians. It is signifi- 
cant to note that Shah Abdul Aziz, the great Muslim theologist issued his 

„Fatwa only in 1803 when the Moghul king Shah Alam was brought under 
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- British protection, declaring that India had ceased to be Dar ul Islam, and 
has become Dar ul Harb, the land of the enemy. But Shah Aziz did not 
issue such a fatwa during the Maratha occupation of Delhi between 1782 
and 1803 when Shah Alam was a figure-head under the Maratha protec- 
tion. Shah Aziz found in the ascendency of the East India Company the 
total disintegration of the traditional Muslim society. Hence he wrote 
to Hindus and Muslims to unite to fight against the British. 

So the growth of nationalism in India is a complex problem. It could 
be understood only through a multi-dimensional method; otherwise we 
tend to put emphasis on one group at the expense of the others. If modern 
Indian politics is conducted through three idioms, modern, traditional 
and saintly (meaning the tradition of Gandhiand Bhave) as suggested by 
Professor Morris Jones, then thisis a continuation of a development which 
has been taking place since the nineteenth century. From the 1920’s 
onwards each idiom has influenced the other and all were helped to shape 
the present political structure of India. It is easy to be dazzled by the elite 
or to get lost in the villages and forget the necessary link between the two. 
The nationalist ideas reached down to thevillages and the traditional 
society conditioned the modern system. The multi-dimensional approach 
alone will enable us to find allthethreadsthat go to make the complete 
pattern of the fabric of Indian politics. 


Book Review 





The Arrogance of Power, by J. W. Fulbright, Random House, 264 pp. Price $ 4-95, 


The book under review is an elaboration .of a 1964 series of lectures delivered by 
the author at Johns Hopkins University. Init, the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee subjects U.S. foreign policy to thoughtful, penetrating, and 
often devastating analysis, with particular emphasis on Vietnam. 


Coming from a leading member of the establishment, it provides both a significant 
index of the division within the power structure over the wisdom of the Administrations’ 
Vietnam adventure and a useful tool in combating it. At the same time, the book reveals 
those traits of mind characteristic of Senator Fulbright’s position in the establishment 
and his Southern background, which limit his effectiveness in opposing the policies which 
he subjects to such cogent criticism. 


The Senator’s thesis is that the United States is about to repeat the error of 
other nations which, when possessed of what seemed overwhelming economic and mili- 
tary superiority, over-extended themselves and came to grief. The danger arises from the 
fact that “power confuses itself with virtue and tends also to take itself for omniscience”’. 


The danger to the U.S. from this “arrogance of power”? is enhanced, the author 
says, by the lack of understanding of the world around it. A large part of that world 
is in the process of social revolution. Because the privileged classes may be expected 
“to use every available means to defend their privileges’’, revolution, defined as the des- 
truction of the existing social fabric and the creation of a new one, “is almost always 
violent”. 


The U.S., however, is “an unrevolutionary society”, despite the national my- 
thology to the contrary. Lacking understanding of or empathy for revolutionary move- 
ments, the U.S A. treats them as “legitimate” and “acceptable” only if they “meet the 
all but impossible tests of being peaceful, orderly, and voluntary”. Moreover, U.S. 
foreign policy is based on a stereotype of communism “asa totally pernicious doctrine 
which deprives the people subjected to it of freedom, dignity, happiness, and the hope 
of ever acquiring them”. 

But this is a distortion since not only does communist doctrine have “redeeming 
tenets of humanitarianism’’, but ‘‘some people may even want to live under communism”. 


Moreover the idea of “a centrally directed global communist monolith is ‘told and 
discredited”. 


Yet the fear of the stereotype is such that ‘‘our abhorrence of violence from the Left 
has been matched by no such sensibilities when the violence comes from the Right.” And 
So, in Guatemala, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and now in Vietnam, the U.S.A. has 
undertaken “the cruel and almost impossible task of suppressing a genuinely national 
movement’? because the Communists have associated themselves with it. This course 
is not onlyillegal but contrary to U.S. national interests since it means abandoning 
‘all hope of influencing even to a marginal degree the revolutionary movements and 
the demands for social change”? which are sweeping the “third world”. 

Senator Fulbright concludes that where, as in Vietnam, there has been a merger of 
nationalism with communism, the interest of the United States lies in accepting a conmu- 
nist government rather than attempting to drown the nationalist revolution in blood. 
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The havoc of the latter course is deepened by what the author calls “the Vietnam 
fallout”, which is undermining U.S. relations not only with the Soviet Union but with 
Western Europe, has brought the programme for a Great‘Society toa halt, and is 
generating a “war fever” that could embroil it in a war with China and lead to a 
global nuclear conflict. í 

The only tenable conclusion from this demonstration that U.S. intervention in 
Vietnam is contrary to U.S. national interest and risks atomic catastrophe is that we 
should withdraw, leaving the Vietnamese to work out their social revolution for 
themselves. The Senator, however, rejects this solution. The United States, he says, 
cannot accept “a disorderly withdrawal’, although he nowhere explains why 
withdrawal need be “disorderly” or why, if our intervention was a mistake in the first 
place, correction of the error is unacceptable. 

Nevertheless, the Senator’s peace proposals have a number of positive features. He 
calls for ending the bombing of the North, freezing the number of U.S. troops in the 
South and reducing the scale of their operations, all as the prelude to an agreement for 
a ceasefire. This is to be followed by negotiations among the belligerents, including the 
National Liberation Front, to provide for self-determination in South Vietnam by a refer- 
endum election, in the conduct of which the NLF is to have an important role. The 
neutralization of South Vietnam and its reunification with the North are also proposed 
as possible subjects for negotiation, with all atrrangements among the belligerents to be 
guaranteed by a group of nations including the United States, USSR, China, France and 
Britain. 

The final point in the Senator’s proposal is that if a satisfactory agreement 
is not concluded, the Unired States “should consolidate its forces in highly fortified de- 
fensible areas in South Vietnam and keep them there indefinitely”. Continuing U.S. 
military presence is necessary because “the U.S., as the nation with principal, though 
not exclusive, responsibility for world peace and stability, cannot accept defeat’. The 
conception here is that the United States, having somehow been anointed to impose 
“peace” on other peoples by force of arms, cannot brook failure. But this is the very 
“arrogance of power” which the Senator deplores. 

Similar inconsistencies in Senator Fulbright’s thinking appear throughout the book. 
They are exemplified by his nostalgia for the world as it was before August 1914, “an im- 
perfect world to be sure, but a civilized and sane one, a world in which there was order 
and continuity and security”. It seems extraordinary that a man with his insight into 
the nature of social revolution should characterize as “civilized and sane” a world in 
which the vast majority were the wretched victims of colonialism and where “order and 
continuity and security’? was a monopoly of the imperialists, maintained by force. 


The Senator exhibits the same blind spot in discussing the causes of war which 
he says, have “more to do with irrational pressures of pride and pain than with rational 
calculations of advantage and profit”. Thus World War I was not the consequence of 
imperialist rivalries but the aftermath of “a melodrama of abnormal psychology’. And 
the Civil War, classed with the Spanish American War as “unjust, unnecessary, or both”, 
could have been avoided “had the Abolitionists of the North and the hotheads of the 
South been less influential”. 

The motivation for U.S. action in Vietnam is depicted in similar terms. It 
is said that we first assisted and then took over from the French because of “‘undiscrimina- 
ting attitudes of fear and hostility toward communism in all its forms”, The subsequent 
escalation of our intervention has been “‘a commitment to American pride”? arising from 
the fear “‘that a compromise settlement would shame us before the world”. The profit 
drive of American capitalism and its lust for the riches of South-East Asia are nowhere 
to be found in Senator Fulbright’s picture. To the contrary, however misguided U.S. 
tactics may be, “‘our honest purpose is the advancement of development and democracy”. 
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Hence, while the Senator believes that opposition to the Vietnam war is both justi-’ 
fied and necessary, he cautions against over-militancy. “The most effective dissent is 
dissent expressed in an orderly, which is to say a conservative manner.” The dissenters 
are advised to confine their role to that of a loyal opposition which expresses itself 
“through channels”? without making the streets and campuses of the country “‘the’ 
forums of a direct and disorderly democracy”. 

This Advice to the peace movement is consistent with the Senator’s philosophy 
that “life after all is short and it is no sin to enjoy it”, and his aversion to crusades, 
whether of the Left or the Right, which threaten to upset it. For him, the evil in commu- 
nism is not its doctrine which he finds “‘a benign if not particularly enticing vision”, but 
its “unwillingness to accept man as he is and always has been’’, and its consequent fer- 
vour to refrom him. He perceives a parallel vice in what he characterizes as the puritan, 
stand in American thought. The “crusading puritan spirit” is held responsible for such 
diverse events, all called “tragic and regrettable”, as the Civil War and “‘wrathful Re- 
construction’, the Spanish American War with its slogan of “manifest destiny”, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s policy of unconditional surrender in World War II, and our present 
involvment in Vietnam. 

What emerges from this volume, with all of its contradictions, is a fascinating self- 
portrait of a highly intelligent member of the American ruling class. Acutely aware of 
the new and emerging forces in the world around him, his perceptions are nevertheless 
dulled, as they must be, by his class instinct. Content. with his own privileged po- 
sition in life, he perceives no occasion for fundamental social change and has little sym- 
pathy with those who are demanding it. Yet he recognizes that because the demand is 
being made by the overwhelming majority of mankind, social revolution in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa cannot be suppressed. Accordingly, it is the better part of wisdom for 
American capitalisn to accommodate itself to the inevitable. Accommodation requires 
concessions, including acceptance of the growth and spread of communist influence. But 
as the Senator sees it, it is only by making concessions that American capitalism can in- 
fluence the course of events, and secure its own position. 


John W. Abt 


U.S. Negroes in Battle: From Little Rock to Watts, by James E. Jackson, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1967. 


As the 1967 round of annual summer slaughters in ghettos of the United States 
enters its third month, attention naturally focuses on what seem to be new features. 


True, certain features have attained dimensions that are new. There is a new di- 
mension in the ghetto’s resistance to police brutality. There is an increasingly massive 
use of firepower and military measures against the ghettos, a development reminiscent 
of the moves toward military-police states in other days and other countries. There is 
also such a concurrence of statements, acts and policies directed against Negro militancy 
on the part of different and separate authorities that the impression of a conspiracy is 
overwhelming. i 

For the most part, however, 1967 has been a repetition of 1966, 1965 and 1964, 
The new dimensions of Newark and Detroit nothwithstanding, in essence what is hap- 
pening.now was foreshadowed last year and the year before that. 

Congress, trigger-quick with war budgets and prison sentences but forever dragging 
its heels on funds for housing, schools, recreation, health and other anti-poverty mea- 
sures, will “probe” the causes of current disturbances. As if the causes were not clearly 
visible in every city slum and the ghetto-policy of every U.S. police department! As 
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if the causes were not screaming from the pages of a thousand volumes of government 
reports! Anyone with the will to do so can hardly fail to see the mountainous evidence 
of cause and motive left on the old battlefields of democracy. 


The author has assembled much of this evidence and updated it with a 
foreword and summary in a 147- page collection of his eye-witness reports and 
commentaries. 


It is noteworthy that in the beginning of the decade of civil rights battles covered 
by Jackson, the non-violent, almost sacrificial fortitude of Negro masses under 
attack by police and racist mobs, combined with their appeals for federal protection, are 
most in evidence. It is a point some of the smartalecky news commentators of today 
might give a mite of consideration. 

The battlegrounds at that time, just a few years ago, were mainly in the South. 
The heroes were the Negro teenagers of Little Rock, testing “the barrier of the soldiers’ 
bayonets with their youthful bodies”, walking “the gauntlet of sadistic hate-fired mobs 
who spat upon them and stoned them and violated their ears with every verbal indecency” 


(p. 16). They were the ‘‘six year-old Negro first-grade tots” defying “‘hysterical abuse” 
from “a few hundred of the dregs of Nashville’s white community” (p. 19); James Peck 
and the CORE Fredom Riders enduring ‘‘fleshgouging and bone-crushing beatings” 
in Anniston in May 1961 (p. 25); the four little Negro girls in a Birmingham church 
blasted to bits by dynamite hurled by racists (p. 42). 

That’s how it was four to six years ago: Negroes trying to be Americans, trying 
to exercise the elementary rights of American citizens, trying to eat in public restaurants 
and send their children to unsegregated public schools and live in good houses and picnic 
in public parks, trying to vote and to be voted for. 

Instead, they were cursed, choked, clubbed, bloodied, bruised, attacked by police 
dogs, gouged by cattle-prods, herded into jails and makeshift prison camps, emasculated 
by neophyte Kluxers passing their initiation rites, shot down by teen-age white thugs 
rampaging through ghetto streets, kidnapped and burned, lynched and buried without 
trace. 

Vividly in the language of the heart, Jacson describes scene after scene of the besti- 
ality and sadism of police and racist attacks on people peacefully, prayerfully and non- 
violently —I repeat, non-violently—appealing for a fair share in opulent America. 


He greets warmly every example of sympathy and support by white Americans, 
examples all too few and far between. As a veteran combatant himself in many a South- 
ern city battle, he expresses faith in the eventual awakening of the white masses to the 
fraud and inhumanity of racism, and their unity with Negro Americans to realize the 
American Dream. 


Again and again he echoes the Negro masses’ appeals to “the President, the Con- 
gressmen, the newspaper editors, the clergymen, the corporation and chain store heads... 
the leaders of trade unions... to uphold the rights of Negro Americans in their freedom 
fight”. 

But the vicious crimes committed daily against Negro masses and individual 
Negroes by the entire apparatus of city and state governments, from the governor down 
to the youngest rookie cop, went unpunished. Negro grievances went unattended, Negro 
appeals unheeded. Congress was deaf. Justicé was blind. How soon the Establish- 
ment spokesmen, in their zeal to imprison youth of the ghettos as “criminals,” forget 
the criminals who murdered, bombed, burned and sacked with impunity in the ghettos 
during those first years of this 1957-1967 decade ! How easily they forget the role of 
Faubus and Wallace and Eastland, forget their own criminal responsibility, in point of 
fact, for the racis tconditions and racist atmosphere in which such crimes could be com- 
mitted ! 
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By showing us these essential aspects of the matter, Jackson’s reports and analysis 
help us to see the causes and motivations of current developments. Unfortunately, the 
lessons of the past are still being ignored. Had authorities on all levels and in all bran- 
ches of government abandoned their habitual attitudes of contemptuous indifference and 
observed these lessons from past “long, hot summers”, the current events may have 
been averted. _ 

The obvious—indeed, conspicuous—lessons that all Establishment spokesmen, 
including the press and communication media, lack the honesty to mention, is that had 
the huge sums spent in devastating Vietnam and incinerating the Vietnamese, been used 
to alleviate the poverty, deprivation and desperation of the ‘“non-affluent’’ one-fourth 
of the American people, none of these occurrences need have happened. 


Detroit and Newark reflect the rapid growth of this poverty, deprivation and des- 
peration in the ghettos, at a time when consumer goods are glutting the stores and ware 
houses and billions are spent every month to maintain a puppet regime of Vietnamese 
traitors in Saigon. 

They reflect the growth of police and military repression of the ghettos to stifle pro- 


test, and to compel Negro youth to accept intolerable conditions of joblessness and hope- 
lessness in a racist society. 


Writing of the Watts explosion, Jackson says: “The challenge of the Watts explo- 
sion can be met only by a truly massive programme to extend genuine material equality of 
opportunity to the Negro masses in particular and to those who dwell in poverty and so- 
cial deprivation.... Watts means that the time for stalling and demagogic promises and 
platitudes has run out. It has come down to this: Either wipe out the conditions 
that produce the slums; or the slums will wipe out the cities.” 


The same can be said of Newark and Detroit, and time is running out. 


Johan Pitme 


Mattei : Oil and Power Politics by P. H. Frankel, Faber & Faber, London, 1966, 190 pp. 


This is a book about the man who mattered much in international oil politics. As 
the title of the book suggests, it is biographical in nature but offers much information 
about the events in oil politics. As the author himself states in the introduction, it is the 
profile of a situation rather than that of aman. The author has given a fairly impartial 
and objective account of Mattei’s role in the power politics of oil. With the formation 
of the Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (END) in 1953, Mattei was appointed its President. 
He was also actively associated with other companies, namely, SNAM, ANIC, AGIP, 
STANIC and ROMSA. He was the man who evinced keen interest in balancing the 
needs and interests of foreign oil companies and the states concerned. Mattei has been 
credited with the ‘Mattei Doctrine’ and is also considered as the founder and crusader 
of the ‘new model’. Without a good politico-economic grasp of the Middle East it would 
not have been possible for him to state : “The people of Islam are wary of being exploi- 
ted by foreigners. The big oil companies must offer them more for their oil than they 
are getting. I not only intend to give them amore generous share of the profits but 
to make them my partner in the business of finding and exploiting petroleum resources.”’ 
(Quoted in The Politics of Oil: A Study in Private Power and Democratic Tradition by 
Robert Engler, 1961, p. 198) 


Mattei challenged the comprehensive empire of international oil companies (p.22). 
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He was “too experienced a political agnostic to share the Anglo-Saxon credo that to 
establish a machinery for conciliation is to have cleared the main hurdle on the path to- 
wards peace or unity” (p. 113). On the other hand, he thought that by governments 
taking care of decisions and by relegating oil companies to the role of contractors, an 
orderly system could be created (p. 112). Mattei was also favourably inclined towards 
public enterprises. His address at the Catholic University of Milan is a pointer towards 
that. (See Permanent Sovereignty Over Oil Resources by Mubamad A. Mughraby, 1966, 
pp. 63-64). 

For his recognition of the true realities, he was even subjected to a number of accusa- 
tions including that of weakening the status of oil companies (p. 113). Almost single- 
handed he became the instrument of a trend towards independence from big business and 
from foreign control (p. 175). 

Though brief, the present study is timely and systematic. It provides a neat and 
handy recorder of trends in oil politics. 

In the end are included two appendices on significant dates in Enrico Mattei’s ca- 
reer and historical outlines of the AGIP, ANIC, SNAM and ENI. 


S. C. Jain 


“SUEZ”, by Hugh Thomas, Harper and Row, New York, 261 pp. $ 5.95. 


“SUEZ” by Hugh Thomas, is a tale of infinite deception and criminality ; the 
immdiate cost was 250 Israeli, French and British men killed, and about 3,000 Egyptians 
killed, tens of thousands wounded and cities demolished. 


The Ben-Gurion government, with General Dayan as Israeli Chief of Staff, shouting 
“preventive war” and for months planning an assault upon Egypt; the French govern- 
ment anxious to “‘punish’’ Nasser for daring to nationalize the Suez Canal Corporation 
and seeing his government as an important ally of the Algerians fighting for independence; 
‘the Britiah government, anxious to overthrow Nasser for defying it, for daring to assert 
its own independence, and having handpicked “‘safe’’ successors to the Colonel; and the 
British and French together worried about their access to the oil of the Middle-East and 
the profitable arrangements for its exploitation threatened by Arab national liberation— 
there is the scenario for one of the great political dececeptions of our time. 

Everything is arranged in secret, weeks ahead of time: the Israelis to attack; the 
French to offer aerial and naval support at once; the British to demand that both Israel 
and Egypt cease fighting; and then the British to enter the fray to ‘“‘disengage”’ the com- 
batants—the plan being that British sea, air, and army power were to be thrown into the 
struggle 36 hours after the Israeli armour moved into Egypt. 

All arranged beforehand—even the lying propaganda, the disavowals, the open- 
eyed pleas of innocence and desires for peace. And all together wanting either territory, 
continued profitable access to oil, the overthrow of anti-colonial governments in Egypt 
—and Syria—and the crushing of the Algerian Revolution. 

Prime Minister Eden lied deliberately and cold-bloodedly to his own Par- 
liament; and General Dayan offered to outfit his troops in French uniforms and attack 
the Canal and Cairo itself —the French uniforms, if the Anglo-French alliance would 
prefer that to Israeli colours so deep inside Egypt ! 

The U.S. objected because the attack was planned shortly before the 1956 elections 
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and“thus might be politically embarrassing. It objected, too, because it did not want 
Britain and France to undertake major initiatives without its prior approval and its parti- 
cipation—that might lead both to forget who the real “boss” was! 


And the anti-Semitism of the “friends” of Israel ! That “the Jews” want a deal; 
that “the hook-nosed ones” will come in with us; and planning the unspeakable, Nazi- 
like, fanatical, anti-Semite, Nuri Es-Said, to take over Syria while Nasser is overcome. 

The opposition of the USSR was important; the opposition of the U.S.—at that 
time, for tactical reasons, was important in finally bringing this despicable conspiracy 
to a close—for a time. i 

The author of this revealing work mentions that the relationship of this Anglo- 
French-Israeli plot and aggression to the Hungarian outbreak at the same time in 1956 
is “beyond the scope” of his book; this isa pity for the present reviewer believes that 
full opening of archives sometime in the future will demonstrate a close and sinister 
relationship. 


The author also is weak on the role of the powerful international oil cartel, barely 
alluding occasionally to the question of oil; this, too, weakens his book. The book 
in fact is not really analytical but it is a good and accurate narrative. And it is important 
background reading for 1967, too. 

Herbert Aptheker 


Truth or Conjecture ? German Civilian War Losses in the East by Stanislaw Schimitzek, 
Western Press Agency, Warsaw, 1966, 382 pp. 


Stanislaw Schimitzek’s Truth or Conjecture? takes up the question of losses in- 
curred by the German population of the Third Reich’s provinces and by German minori- 
ties in the countries of eastern and south-eastern Europe, from the beginning of the war in 
1939 upto the moment when their resettlement was completed. The issue is looked at 
from two points of view: first, whether there is any basis, and if so what, for determining 
the extent of losses; and secondly, under what circumstances did the losses occur and 
what were the causes. 


Though the period from 1939 onwards was a period of many defeats and continuous 
retreat for the German armies on all fronts, the lack of data has not unnerved the West 
German propaganda. It has facilitated manipulations which largely consisted in redu- 
cing the German military losses and inflating the civil casualties. These pertained espe- 
cally to those sustained by the population in the eastern region of the pre-war Germany 
and by the pre-war German minority in central-eastern and south-eastern Europe. A 
special name coined for these losses is Vertreibungsverluste, losses due to expulsion. The 
aim of a flood of West German publications on this subject is to hold the “expellers” res- 
ponsible for these losses, i.e., Poland and Czechoslovakia as also the powers which took 
part in the Potsdam conference. . 


Simultaneously, preparation of “population balance sheets” was conceived as a 
method to fix the extent of German losses during and as a result of World War II. Sci- 
mitzek, however, points out the “‘fictional’’ aspects of these statistics as : 1) population 
censuses are usually taken at quite large intervals and in practice are not perfectly con- 
current with the beginning or end of the period under study. Secondly, he contends the 
size of a population is never a static quantity. It changes continuously, if only because 
of the “national population movement”. Thirdly, post-war size of the population must 
take into account the movement of the German population from the Reich’s eastern 
Provinces and the German minority in pre-war Poland during the last months of the 
war. Finally, “balance sheets’? are based on estimates. 
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Having defined the problen, the author proceeds in Part II to a detailed analysis of 
the population balance sheets. Examining the figures relating to former German eastern 
provinces, the author points out the order of the “magnitude of the final figures which 
emerges from it”. The figures range from 800,000 to 3 million to 3.2 million. 


Potsdam decisions concerned Germans living between the Oder and Neisse rivers 
on the one hand and 1937 eastern border of Reich on the other as well as in the Free City 
of Danzig. These decisions also referred to the then German minority in Poland. 
West German publications, however, intend to “prove” that the transfer of the Germans 
from the pre-war territory of Poland entailed enormous losses of human life, just as the 
transfers from the territories on the Oder and Baltic supposedly did. The method em- 
ployed is the same in principle as to calculate German “expulsions” from former eastern 
provinces of the Reich: various elements, more or less deserving of confidence, are used 
to compile a “population balance sheet” in which the outcome is completed by ‘“‘uncla- 
rified cases”, called the “post-war losses” or ‘“‘expelle losses”. The theory of ‘‘mono- 
linguals” or “bilinguals”? is introduced into statistics for balance sheets. Schimitzek 
goes into minute details in discrediting these theories. The West German authors, he 
says, aimed at getting the highest possible number of Germans, especially in the pre-war 
Polish territories “incorporated into the Reich’? in 1939, employed a multitude of de- 
tailed data without account for political background and conditions under which these 
were held. “In these arguments which not infrequently are very intricate, there is no 
lack of glaring contradictions and deviations from data contained in other West German 
publications. 


In view of the role which a very large proportion of the German minority in Poland 
played before the war, during the September 1939 hostilities and occupation, certain state- 
ments in official West German publications “sound like mockery”. For instance, that 
this minority “in measure of its strength helped heighten the political ‘mportance of the 
state in which it lived’. Or that in the final phase of the war, German inhabitants of 
pre-war Polish lands, “having clean consciences, frequently succumbed to the illusion 
that they were safe”. . 

Moreover, in these “population balance sheets”, the West German statisticians 
include Polish citizens of German nationality who remained loyal to their homeland and 
paid for this attitude with their lives in Nazi concentration camps, among the “‘expelle 
losses”. 

oo Part II brings out the “facts”. With the front shifting “eastwards”, the author 
aims at getting an idea of unclarified cases by recalling briefly the events which took place 
at the end of 1944 and early in 1945 in the territories between the Oder and N.isse rivers 
in the west and the Bug river in the east. In the Dokumentation, the author finds the 
“desire to underscore the dread of the situation” often leading to “quite amazing state- 
ments”. Amidst the “‘self-tormening digging in one’s own misfortunes”, the author, 
throws light on events connected with evacuation and flight of Germans from the terri- 
tories to the east of the Oder and Neisse during the final months of the war. The author 
while pointing to cruelties which NSDAP officials inflicted on evacuees, argues that at 
the turn of 1945, the leaders of the Third Reich knew of the Allied intention to transfer 
Germans from the areas to be assigned te Poland west and north of the 1939 borders. 
“When under these conditions they issued in January 1945 the order for the mass evacua- 
tion of German population from the then eastern provinces of the Reich, the German 
leaders must have been perfectly aware that the evacuation was...a definitive emigra- 
tion of that Germans population from areas conquered by the Germans in their centuries 
of eastward expansion’’. 

Even when the Soviet offensive across the Vistula towards Silesia and the central 
reaches of the Oder took place on January 12, 1945 and operations were started to cut 
east Prussia off entirely, the Third Reich leaders were responsible for tragic waste of human 
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lives during evacuation. Also, all these losses occurred in areas which in principle were 
under the control of the German authorities and within the reach of the Wehrmacht. 

The West German propaganda is to “influence public opinion with aid of cheap 
arithmetical tricks. ..that hostile feelings towards the Polish nation should be fostered”. 
This is reminiscent of the Post-Versailles period when assurances that war had been 
renounced as a means of regulating relations with Poland even took the ceremo- 
nial form of international acts such as the 1925 Locarno Treaty or the Kellogg Pact of 
1928 and the Polish-German declaration of non-aggression of 1934, 


Details and background to substantiate the theme of the book are given in the 
annexe which includes “population transfers before 1939”, “‘resettlements between the 
Oder and Bug rivers in 1939-45” and “origins of Potsdam decisions”. 


Ramesh Jaura 


La Etrangere Politique du Gaullisme by Paul Reynaud, Julliard, Paris, 1964, 269 pp. 
Et Apres? by Paul Reynaud, Plon, Paris, 1964, 204 pp. 


M. Paul Reynaud died on 21 September 1966, at the ripe age of 88: France lost 
one of its senior parlidmentarian-statesmen. But he lives through his writings: 12 works 
of historical importance, of which, the above two are the last, though not the best, but 
interesting. Professor Raymond Aron described M. Paul Reynaud as the most intelli- 
gent French of the inter-war period, and also the most isolated, because he voiced the 
most unpopular moves. Professor Aron’s tributes are very rich indeed, but M. Reynaud 
deserved them richly. M. Reynaud criticised the French defensive strategy as early as 
1924, In 1934, he advocated devaluation of the French currency. In 1935, he spon- 
sored in the National Assembly de Gaulle’s plan of armoured corps, which was in accord 
with his own offensive strategy to forestall any future German aggression (p. 33). In all 
these moves, he failed to carry conviction with the French National Assembly. But his 
greatest failure came in June 1940, when his Government collapsed before the pfessures 
of the pro-Armistice French Generals led by Marshal Petain. One could join the Revue` 
Politique et Parlimentaire (Paris, October 1966) in felicitating M. Reynaud on his having 
relinquished power without pushing the opposites to an armed coup d’etat. But, if in 
the face of an abnormal situation, he could show courage to resist the pro-Armistice 
French Generals’ pressures, even at high stakes of coup d’etat, he could probably have 
given a new direction to French history. M. Reynaud understood the problems of his 
day, analysed them often correctly and voiced them eloquently in the National Assem- 
bly, but, when the occasion came, he did not prove to be a strong statesman. 

M. Paul Reynaud’s “La Politique Etrangere du Gaullisme” is a complete rejection 
of de Gaulle’s current foreign policy. M. Reynaud supports his arguments by quoting 
extensively de Gaulle’s speeches since June 1940. Out of an outburst of despise for de 
Gaulle, he describes him (before 1940) as a “militaire” who, then, could have no position 
on Europe. After the war, M. Reynaud supported, as did many other Frenchmen, the 
idea of European unification. He participated in the Hague Conference on European 
unification in 1948. He also supported the Pleven plan of European Defence Communi- 
ty, which general de Gaulle had rejected outrightly. 

Since 1946 to 1958 (May), de Gaulle and M. Reynaud had no ministerial position 
in the French governments. But both mutually differed on various aspects of French | 
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policy: European unification, European defence, French relations with the US and the 
UK, relations between Western Europe and the Eastern bloc led by the USSR. But 
M. Reynaud never criticised de Gaulle’s political attitudes till 1962 “when de Gaulle vio- 
lated his own Constitution’. In fact, M. Reynaud was hinself President of the 
French Constitutional Consultative Committee, which advised de Gaulle on the project 
of the Fifth Republic Constitution established in 1958. 

It is interesting to observe here that M. Raymond Aron’s tributes to M. Reynaud 
on his self-detached quality ofa Parliamentarian is contradicted by M. Reynaud himself, 
M. Reynaud says that M. Robert Schuman voted allcensure movesagainst de Gaulle’s 
Government ever since its inception in 1958. But he did not do so because he valued 
his friendship for de Gaulle (p.47). 

So de Gaulle’s violation of his own Constitution in 1952 brought an end to 
M. Reynaud’s amitie for de Gaulle, and, thenceforward, all that de Gaulle had done or 
was to do whether in his external or internal policy, turned wrong with retrospective 
effect! At one place, he says: ‘‘Today, courage is needed to tell the French: the 
illustrious man that governs you is mistaken. He is mistaken on all the essential 
Problems.” (p. 163) And, he further adds : “De Gaulle is, today, the only obstacle 
to European unification : Those who say: this obstacle must be removed, History 
will justify.” Time and again, M. Reynaud ridicules de Gaulle as an idle dreamer, a 
visionary. And, his concepts of European integration from “Atlantic to Urals” or 
of “Europe of the Six’? and of East-West detente became chimerical. 

M. Paul Reynaud has constantly stood for French friendship with the US and the 
UK. Though the de Gaulle-Churchill plan of Franco-British union (June 1940) failed 
during his own term of office, because he could not hold it on against the French colla- 
borationists’ pressures. Yet, after the war, he could tell Mr. Duff Cooper that Britain 
and France were too small countries to remain separate (p.34). And M. Reynaud criti- 
cised de Gaulle’s concept of Europe of the Six, which replaced the US and the UK for 
Italy and Germany, which M. Reynaud never ceased to distrust. In his view, de Gaulle’s 
doctrine in this respect comes closer to the pretended realism of l‘Action Francaise. (p.19) 
M. Paul Reynaud’s criticism of de Gaulle’s policy towards Britain’s entry to the European 
Economic Community is despite the fact that, during the early 1950’s, he told his British 
colleagues at Strasbourg: “I understand your policy, You tellus: Construct the Euro- 
pean edifice. If everything goes well, we will come and occupy the apartment that you 
_duiithave reserved for us there. If the structure crumbles down on your heads, we will 

perform, with sympathies, your burial.” 

The second book is in the form of a dialogue between M. Paul Reynaud himself 
and a staunch Republican historian Caton, an imaginary figure, which makes the reading 
all the more interesting. Since 1918, the author claims to have been occupied with the 
chronic malady of the French ministerial instability. At the end of the First World War, 
in his capacity as Conseil General of the Canton de Saint Paul, he advised reform of the 
Constitution: ‘This is certainly not a defect of centralisation which places France in 
a state of inferiority. ... It was necessary that the Executive lies in the conditions of stabi- 
lity which permits it to have a larger view of vital questions of national interest and to 
realise them.” It was only in 1958 that his suggestion was incorporated in de Gaulle’s 
Constitution. 

M. Reynaud stands for a parliamentary system, but he does not favour the National 
Assembly to reduce itself to a mere “talking shop”. De Gaulle’s Constitution, as adopted 
in 1958, might have his approval, but for its violation by de Gaulle himself in 1962. His 
criticism of de Gaulle’s present Constitution revolves round three points: (a)—the elec- 
tion of the French President through universal suffrage; (b}—his power to dissolve the 
National Assembly; and (c)— his monopoly of full powers, and his having driven the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet to the ante-Chambre. His criticism of de Gaulle’s Cons- , 
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titution reaches its climax when he compares de Gaulle’s Constitution with that of the 
Weimer Republic which enabled Hitler to usurp power in Germany. 

This is the first and the last of his work in which he details his analysis of the prob- 
lem of French ministerial instability, and its solution through the Fifth Republic 
Constitution, as adopted in 1958. But, in his view, the Fifth Republic Constitution has 
not functioned to the intentions of the original framers of the Constitutions (himself being 
one among them), owing to the misuse by the present French President of the powers 
vested in the Executive by the Fifth Republic Constitution. Monsieurs Reynaud’s 
criticism of the Fifth Republic Constitution becomes less exact because of his some- 
what emotional approach to the subject. Its academic value, however, consists in 
his extensive citations of the statements and speeches of the various French political 
thinkers and statesmen, as well as his own views on vital subjects of contemporary politi- 
cal interest in France. 


H.S. Chopra 


India and the European Economic Community by Mrs. Dharma Kumar, 1966, Asia 
Publishing House, 272 pp. 


In the book the author has taken up the largely neglected political aspect of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Though many Indian as wellas foreign authors have 
produced books on the European Economic Community, Britain and India, no one has 
attached much importance to the political aims of this economic union since the establish- 
ment of the community. Not only that, being recent the present book deals in detail 
with the trade relations between India and the six member countries of the European 
Economic Community. It also answers well the question, how India’s trade will be 
affected if Britain becomes the seventh member of the Community. 

Though the European Economic Community which came into existence in January 
1958, is an economic union, one of the main factors which led to its formation was the 
dream of European political integration. The six members of the community, namely, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, West Germany, Luxumburg and Belgium are the nations 
which at one or the other stage had faced defeat during the Second World War. These 
defeated nations at first tried to form some sort of Defence and Political Communities 
but they were unsuccessful in these plans. It was after this failure that the decision for 
the establishment of an economic union was taken (p. 6). It is said that economic growth 
makes political unification easier. Thus there is no doubt that this economic integra- 
tion of the six nations will lead towards the political union of Europe. 

The movement for European Unity extends over the whole of Western Europe, 
at least, and covers a very wide range of political beliefs so far. It is only the communists 
who have consistently voted against European integration, though some Italian Commu- 
nists seem to be in favour of the Common Market (p. 1). This shows clearly that the 
movement for political unification of Western Europe is already gaining strength. The 
author has given all the details about the historical and political events which led to the 
formation of this economic union. Not only this, the whole Chapter II on Political Trends 
deals with the historical accounts of all the summit conferences of the Heads of the six 
nations, held since the establishment of the European Economic Community to dis- 
cuss the political aims of the economic union and how these could be achieved. AH these 
details have made the book more politics-oriented. It would have been better had the 
author stressed more the economic achievements of the Community which are of much 
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importance for a fuller understanding about its impact on India’s trade. 


Between 1958-1963, the real gross product of the members of the European Econo- 
mic Community grew by 30 per cent while that of the U.S.A. and the U.K. by only 8 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively. This shows clearly that these six nations have benefitted 
alot by the formation of the Community. ‘‘But whether it is the formation of the Commu- 
nity that hasled to rapid economic growth or the other way round is in the main a chicken- 
egg controversy.” (p. 18) Whatever the controversy may be, there is no doubt that the 
pace of development in the economic field of the six nations has increased very rapidly. 


A large portion of the book including chapters IV, V and VIII describe the trade 
relations between the E.C.M. and the rest of the world which particularly include the 
countries of the Commonwealth and of Africa. Tariffs on the intra-community trade 
have gone down after the establishment of the Community. ‘By mid-1963 the national 
tariffs on industrial goods went down to 40 per cent of the 1957 level.” (p. 101) In case 
of agricultural trade the progress is not much though tariffs on some of the agricultural 
products were reduced from the 1957 level by 50 to 55 per cent in January 1962, 


India has strong trade relations with the European Economic Community and it 
has been trying to negotiate a trade agreement with the E.E.C.° There is, however, one 
difficulty, viz., if the E.E.C. gives some tariff concessions to India then it will have to fol- 
low such a policy for all the underdeveloped countries, particularly the Commonwealth 
and Asian countries. In the post-war period India’s exports to the six countries have not 
been of as much importance as they were in the inter-wars period. During the Second 
World War India was having a surplus in her balance of payments with these six nations. 
“The watershed in India’s trade with the nations comprising the six is not the for- 
mation of the Community but the Second World War.” (p.139) Thus the establish- 
ment of the E.E.C. has not affected India’s trade much but if Britain joins the E.E.C., then 
India’s trade will be affected, as Britain is a dominant partner in India’s trade. 


The Chapter on India’s Export to the Common Market includes some of the 
estimates of India’s trade with the E.E.C. The author has estimated that “the leading 
export commodities in 1970 will be coffee, leather manufactures, iron and manganese ore, 
tea and cotton textiles. (Chapter VII, p. 193) The most important of these commo- 
dities will be iron ore since its consumption in the Community may go up by 100 per 
cent. 

Formerly India had no interest in E.C.M. It is actually in July 1960 when the 

-Erime Minister of England publicly declared Britain’s intention of joining the E.C.M. 
that India started thinking about it. 

France is not in favour of giving the E.C.M. membership to Britain. In any case 
if Britain becomes the seventh member of the E.C.M , the Commonwealth will be weak- 
ened. India being a member of the Commonwealth, it will adversely affect India’s 
trade. Britain buys over 20 per cent of Indian exports @s against the E.C.M.’s 7 per cent 
orso. There is a natural tendency to assume that her joining the six would be disast- 
rous for Indian trade. 

After becoming a member of the E.C.M. Britain too will establish a common tariff 
wall. India willnot only have to pay high tariffs on its exports to Britain, but it willalso 
lose the preference given to Indian exports by Britain. The author has given a very good 
account of all those adverse effects because of which Indian trade will have to suffer if 
Britain succeeds in becoming a member of the E.C.M. “It seems fairly certain that if 
Britain joins the six, the most important consequence for India in the short term will bea 
fallin India’s exports to the U.K. possibly by 10 per cent or so.” (p. 221) 

The author has concluded the whole discussion on India and the E.E.C. by making 
remarks about the future of the E.E.C., thus making the discussion once again political, 
She underlines the following four possibilities: ‘ 
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(i) Political integration of the six, or 
Gi) Stagnation for a few years, or 
(iii) Break-up of the Community, or lastly ; 
(iv) U.K. may establish another union which will exclude France. Thus, discussion 
on economic future of the Community is not given its due place. 

The Statistical Appendix given in the end is the most usuful and important in the 
sense that no one has yet attached importance to the statistical formulas which can be 
applied for finding equation of exports coefficient, of commodity concentration and rate 
of discrimination. The author has put these formulas to the best use in her book. She 
has also taken up the largely neglected issue of discrepancy between the Indian and the 
E.E.C. trade figures. This discrepancy is due to the non-availability of a single rule 
for recording the trade statistics by different countries. A good deal of data about the 
exports, imports, tariffs, balance of payments, etc., of India is provided to the reader in the 
form of different tables. 

Issued under the auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs, the book is ex- 
tremely readable and a very welcome addition to the available material on this subject. 


YV. Shobha Chopra 


Caste, Class and Power: Changing Patterns of Stratification in a Tanjore Village 
by Andre Beteille, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1966, 225 pp.-+-References, 
Index. Price Rs. 18°00. 


What the author has to say about the changing patterns of stratification in a Tan- 
jore village is something that educated Indians have been aware of for sometime; viz., 
the Brahmins, who tilla few decades ago had been the dominant caste in India, are now 
slowly losing power and supremacy. What however, was not quite clear to us were the 
reasons for which the Brahmin has been ousted from the centre of our social and political 
life. Dr. Beteille’s admirably lucid and well-conceived book gives the lay-reader an 
excellent idea of the forces which brought about this change. 

Several points appear to emerge from his analysis: Till the end of the last-century 
or even later, class and power subsumed under caste. In other words, the Brahmins 
who were traditionally the most superior caste were also, economically speaking, the 
dominant class, since they owned almost all the land. (The Maratha family who were 
the single largest landowners in Sripuram did not quite fit into the caste hierarchy be- 
cause they were outsiders.) In addition to beingthe dominent caste and class the Brah- 
mins were also the most powerful section of their society. Thus, caste, class and power 
were all concentrated in the same group of people. 

However, due to many different factors, caste, class and power are slowly but un- 
mistakably ceasing to be concentric. Itisnotmerely thatthe non-Brahmins are now 
the powerful group instead of the Brahmins, but that their power is derived from a diffe- 
rent set of factors. The non-Brahmins have not displaced the Brahmins because they 
have now taken over the ownership of land. This study of Sripuram shows that Brah- 
mins still own most of the land in the village. Nor on the other hand have they done so 
because they do not own any land. Rather, power is now based on factors oher than 
ownership of land. Not only that, ownership of land is neither sufficent nor necessary for 
the accquisition of power. These factors, as the author shows us, include, amongst others, 
numerical strength, policical organisation of one’s numbers, and the ability to dispense 
patronage. 
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A look at this last requirement—ability to dispense patronage—helps to explain 
why the pre-requisites of power have changed. The patronage to be dispensed is no lon- 
ger confined to the village precincts, or determined by a society that is predominantly 
agricultural and organised mainly in favour of the landowning class. Post-indepen- 
dence legislation has made it difficult for a landlord to evict a tenant whenever he wishes 
to do so. Thus his most potent threat which was also his most attractive gift has been 
removed from his armoury. Village society is now more outward-looking, both hori- 
zontally, in the sense of including more than a few villages, and vertically, in so far as 
the new democratic machinery has established a link between the highest political organ 
in the state, i.e., the state government and the lowest which is the village panchayat. In 
the context of this society in which the relationship between classes is based more and 
more on ‘cash nexus’ rather than on ritualistic or traditional attitudes, the favours that 
constitute patronage are beginning to change. The men who are in the best position for 
bestowing them are office bearers of local bodies such as the village panchayat. Again, 
the non-Brahmins who constitute the majority of the population in the village (of Sri- 
puram) and are aware of their strategic and numerical importance have naturally captured 
these local bodies. 


As the author points out, the new requisites of power are numerical strength 
within the village and political contacts without, and the two complement each other. 
In a democratic set-up in which the voter becomes all-importantat regular intervals, poli- 
tical parties have begun to appreciate the need for keeping on the right side of a politi- 
cally conscious group like the non-Brahmins who also hold a large percentage of votes. “ 
The man who can spend office or party funds on his followers, give them rides in his office 
jeep (or better still in a vehicle belonging to an outside visitor such as an M.L.A.), and 
use his contacts to get jobs for his men is much more of a political froce thana man who 
“cannot even oust his tenants”. 


Why have the Brahmins fallen out of the mainstream of our political life? Accor- 
ding to Dr. Beteille the reasons are several and varied. Zamindari abolition, ceiling on 
land-holdings and such other egalitarian legislation has helped to relegate the Brahmin 
to this secondary position. So has the introduction of the new democratic machinery 
into the political life of India, a machinery which recognises numerial strength rather 
than caste superiority. The Brahmins of Sripuram have also accelerated this process by 
which they have lost almost all political efficacy, for they have refused to participate in 

tS village panchayat activities and have thus turned down the last possible chance of 
~ making themselves felt. The splendid isolation in which they had lived for generations 
in their agraharam and ruled the village, has now ceased to be splendid. Instead it has 
become the isolation of those who are ineffectual and powerless. 

The nineteenth century Bramin landlord who lived in his own exclusive part of the 
village in his ancestral home was isolated in a different way than his modern descendant 
who lives in the city, works at a desk and pays an occasional visit to his village, which 
forms a small part of his life. In Sripuram, as the author points out, most of the houses 
in the agraharam are now headed by the sons-in-law. Since they are outsiders and since 
Hindu society does not approve of men who come to live in their wives’ homes, these 
‘mappillais’ have an uphill task before them if they wish to be accepted by the village. 
Even, so, Dr. Beteille says they do not succeed in being as respected as sons of the family 
would be. This again contributes to the waning of the Brahmins’ influence over the 
village. 

Late in the nineteenth century the Brahmins who realised how much they could 
benefit from the Indian bureaucratic machinery started sending theirsons to universities 
and from there into various clerical and administrative posts. Itis ironical that this ur- 
banisation and Westernisation, as the author calls it, which initially benefited the Brah- 
mins should ultimately have estranged and alienated them from the village. 
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From the book it appears that the Brahmins area spent force. Furthermore that 
they had been heading in this direction for quite sometime because of trends that had 
looked inocuous and insignificant at that time. That this isolation with which the Brah- 
mins had cloaked themselves is going to extract a heavy price which the Brahmins are 
not going to avoid paying. f 

Although Dr. Beteiile does not mention it specifically, since it forms no part of his 
problem, yet another likelihood emerges from his study : that the transfer of power to 
non-Brahmins is not to benefit the Adi-Dravidas anymore than it did earlier when the 
Brahmins were powerful, as the interests of the Adi-Dravidas clash equally with those 
of the non-Brahmins. 

Finally although he did not actually predict the election results of 1967, Dr. Betei- 
lle’s book is of great help to usin understanding the forces behind the the victory of the 
D.M.K. in the last elections and trends in Indian politics in the years to come. 


Vasudha Dhagamwar 
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Developing Countries and New Political 
Relationships in the World 


Leo Mates 


Tue lack of interest among the developed countries to help accelerate 
the development of economically less developed countries by means of 
a common and systematic action through the United Nations, does not 
mean that they are politically any less interested in those parts of the 
world. As a matter of fact, in the early years after the war, any sizeable 
assistance to the developing countries was aboye all founded on political 
reasons. These reasons became evident more or lessin all aid programmes 
Since the war. What is more, even the earliest aid programmes to allied 
countries through the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion (UNRRA) set-up while the war was still on, were very largely based on 
political interests. 

This is not to suggest that political elements in the organisation of 
aid must always be condemned. At least some of the motives inspiring the 
allies during the war were certainly constructive and this is how it was 
possible to organise this assistance on a broad basis without discrimina- 
tion. But shortly after the war the UNRRA terminated its operations 
owing to the pressure of increased political tension between the victors. 

The terminology of aid has been enriched in the post-war period 
by a number of such notions as, for instance, ‘‘strengthening of defensive 
abilities” cr “‘support to resistance against subversion”. Jn short, the 
concepts of economic and military aid became closely linked and at times 
even interlinked. The appropriation of economic aid and the channels 
through which it is given frequently serve as instruments of influencing 
internal political developments. In this way various political, military and 
social elements in different countries are assisted and encouraged, and 
social and political developments in many countries are thus directed 
along desired paths. 

Such motivations may exist despite the lessened economic interest. 
They may subsist and in certain cases even be strengthened in the hope 
that political objectives, which may appear sufficiently attractive fn a given 
situation, can be achieved by these means. Generally speaking, the be- 
haviour of the countries capable of giving aid will most probably continue 
to be determined by their interest in a less-developed area on the basis 
of the assessment of preyaijling conditions within the developed part of 
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the world. This reasoning is, of course, almost always influenced by 
strategical considerations. 

The lessening of tension in East-West relations in Europe and in the 
cold war in general brought considerable changes into this activity. This 
was, of course, greatly helped by the experience of the stability of the 
policy of non-alignment which received strong support in the areas nee- 
ding economicaid. These changes are evident in the fact that the deve- 
loped countries are less bent on getting the non-aligned countries to join 
blocs. Some big powers, nevertheless, the U.S.A. in particular, are trying 
hard to influence internal political trends and political and social insti- 
tutions in the countries in all the three continents where the majority of 
the developing countries are situated—Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

This character of political and military action, and sometimes even 
of economic aid which is motivated by military-political considerations, 
is not only an effect of the changes in the policies of the great powers, 
but also of the situation in the developing countries themselves. Finally, 
if a foreign power interferes in the internal development of a country 
or in the conduct of its foreign policy, it happens not only because it wishes 
to do so but also because it is able to do so. However, this possibility 
of interference very much depends on the internal strength and stability 
of policies and political and social institutions in the country which is 
subject to such outside attempts. 

It is for this reason that we should take a look at political trends in 
the third world during the last few years. We should first recall that in 
a number of non-aligned countries there have been more or less dramatic 
political changes, very often even military coups and overthrows of 
governments and of political movements which had played a very important 
part in the struggle for independence of these countries and enjoyed very 
wide popular support. 

These events are usually explained as a struggle against inefficiency, 
corruption and infringement of democratic rights. In other words, ac- 
tions against governments and political movements supporting them were 
inspired by dissatisfaction with the economic, and consequently political, 
results of their work. It is characteristic, though, that generally there 
have been no durable changes in foreign policies. Although here and 
there, there have been some oscillations and rash moves by the new 
holders of power, the relations with the rest of the world usually settled 
down very soon on the same basic conceptions on which they had 
rested previously. 

It can be quite safely asserted that the political climate which made 
these coups d’etat possible arose from the simple circumstance that govern- 
ments and politicians were not capable of fulfilling their promises to im- 
prove living conditions, which they had made during the liberation strug- 
gle. The struggle for independence was, quite understandably, connected 
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with the expectation of economic welfare or at least a visible or impen- 
ding improvement in living conditions. The difficult conditions had been 
attributed to colonial dependence and subjugation and the belief ensued 
therefrom that following the liberation economic conditions would imme- 
diately take a turn for the better. 

This, of course, did nct happen anywhere nor could it indeed happen. 
Power could be taken over overnight, the proclamation of freedom was 
the act of a fixed moment, but economic circumstances cannot be changed 
that way. The promise of economic progress following the liberation 
was justified on principle, but it can only be fulfilled over a longer peried 
and not by a single stroke. Accordingly, after liberation there have been 
discrepancies between political achievements, viz., proclamation of inde- 
pendence, and econemic circumstances which did not improve and fre- 
quently even temporarily worsened. The worsening happened as a rule 
owing to difficulties resulting from the inexperience of the new adminis- 
tration, poor management of economic organisations and the lack of skilled 
labour. It should be added that there have also been deliberate cases 
of throwing the spanner in the works by the holders of business interests 
who lost their former colonial privileges. 

The governments which found themselves before the difficult prob- 
lem of organising a new state and of resolving a series of fundamental, 
social and political issues, had very meager means at their disposal in their 
struggle to improve living conditions. First of all, inthe economic sphere 
it was necessary to establish normal functioning of all services and economic 
activities in the changed conditions, and then to think of the further 
economic development as the only secure basis on which it is possible 
permanently to improve the living conditions, of the population. 

Even in those countries where power was taken by politicians who 
had not shown much sense for radical economic and social measures, 
they were influenced by the people’s demands for the fruits of freedom 
in the shape of better living conditions. To achieve results in this field, 
two roads were open—first to mobilise all internal resources and then 
to seek assistance from outside. Efforts were normally made in both 
these directions but results. were more than unsatisfactory; frequently 
failures were catastrophic. , 

Internal efforts were restricted by the degree of experience and 
organisational possibilities; so they were often wrongly planned and poorly 
executed. This was obviously to be expected in view of the non-availa- 
bility of cadres and general degree of education. It should not be for- 
gotten that this was further complicated by the fact that the state and 
society found themselves in the midst of ferments which received their 
full impetus just after the attainment of independence. The frequently 
inefficient use of otherwise restricted resources in the developing coun- 
tries is, therefore, quite a normal phenomenon. The rational utilisation 
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of available resources, and efficiency of administration and economic opera- 
tions are in fact the essential characteristic features of a high degree of 
development. 

As for the outside aid, in the majority of cases it was quite inade- 
quate even for the direct needs of maintaining existing situations in the 
transitory periods, and where it may have been more ample, its effect 
(with rare exceptions) was one-sided and politically related to the exis- 
tence of foreign bases, high military expenditures or other similar burdens. 
One is therefore not to wonder that in most cases there has been relatively 
little use from foreign aid, and certainly not enough, to stop political fer- 
ment and growth of instability. 

Governments in many developing countries considered that they 
had no other alternative than to ensure, through various methods of 
strengthening national discipline or, as it is unually described, through 
the means of compulsion, maximum efforts in economic construction and, 
at the same time, to try and arrest the growth of anti-government cons- 
piracies and other actions. If such methods were at least partly success- 
ful in the sphere of economic development and guaranteeing of minimum 
living conditions, stability was preserved. But in many cases they did 
not succeed, So there were coups d’etat. 

In recent years, internal situation in a number of countries of the 
world aggravated in the course of these processes. In the foreign poli- 
tical sphere they helped to exacerbate relations between neighbours 
where disputes had existed previously, but had been stilled in the general 
atmosphere of the cold war or owing to the preoccupation of the develo- 
ping countries with their own internal issues. In the new situation of 
lessened tensions and internal troubles, these disputes have revived and 
become an important component of relationships in all parts of the 
third world. 

At the same time there are increased interventianist attempts by 
developed countries, no longer in the form of open colonial wars or efforts 
to incorporate them into blocs, but carried out in aform usually described 
as neo-colonialism. These multifarious interventions ranging from 
economic pressure to direct military interventions, are becoming a daily 
phenomenon. Internal weaknesses and local disputes provide suitable 
pretexts and favourable conditions for them. 

it can be assumed that these attempts will continue in the future. 
As heretofore, they will be the product of mutual relations between deve- 
loped countries on the one hand and internal situations in the third world 
onthe other. They will also influence the relations in the developed part 
of the world and the situation in the less developed countries. Although 
there has been a considerable improvement in the relations between East 
and West, rivalry and competition, if not even more acute forms of rela- 
tions between these two parts of the developed world, should be expected 
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for the future, too. In addition to this, competition and an increasingly 
pronounced intolerance is being developed among the Western countries 
themselves. Opposing interests which had been pushed back owing 
to the cold war, are now increasingly emerging into the foreground and 
are likely to develop even further as relations become more normal between 
the powers divided by the cold war. 

Great powers have always, throughout history, shown the tendency 
of playing the role of ‘‘guardians’’ of world peace and order in interna- 
tional relations. This applies, more than even before, to the world which 
has now been so thoroughly united through the development of techno- 
logy and communications. Regardless of the intentions of some of the big 
powers, the objective relationships within the international community 
inevitably impose upon them such a role. 

This phenomenon need not be of a special significance if it was not 
for the considerable changes happening in the world under the impact of 
conflicts of interest and social ferments, but in the world today such move- 
ments are very stormy and far-reaching, and the role of great powers 
could easily lead to a deepening and widening of the existing local or 
regional conflicts and problems. This especially applies to the less deve- 
loped part of the world in which, parallel with the struggle for economic 
survival and development, the struggle is also going on to find social and 
political forms through which these countries will best channel their 
further development. 

In such a world full of disquiet and danger of conflict, in a world of 
instability, in a world which aspires towards higher forms of social and 
economic organisation and towards progress in general, the role of police- 
man and guardian can only lead to increased confrontations and to a still 
greater instability in international relations. But it is precisely the un- 
settled conditions which are the result of the low degree of economic 
development in a large part of the world, that provoke and stimulate 
the great and the powerful to assume the job of the world policeman and 
to impose their own solutions on others and thus complicate the existing 
problems. 

These political consequences of the uneven degree of developments 
in the world and uneven rate of development (at the expense of the 
less developed countries), combined with the economic logic of ever- 
decreasing interest of the developed countries In the problems of the 
poorly developed ones, bring uneasiness and danger into international 
relations as the tensions of the cold war are easing. It was naive to ex- 
pect that it was sufficient to overcome the hardships of the cold war 
before mankind could enter the era of peaceable and harmonious rela- 
tions; it is now obvious that it would be extremely short-sighted not 
to realise the need for a rational solution to all international problems 
and not only those between the East and West. Unless the relations bet- 
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ween the developed and the less-developed parts of the world are settled, 
the post-cold-war era cannot be expected to become a period of peace 
and international cooperation. 

Furthermore, interventions from the north could easily have an 
unfavourable effect on the relations between countries and groups of 
countries in the developed part of the world and not only on the situation 
in those areas where intervention takes place. There is no need to look 
for a clearer illustration than that provided by the American intervention 
in Vietnam. Even though so far relations between the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union have not suffered a serious aggravation as a result, this danger should 
not be underestimated. At any rate, one should not wait for the fire 
to break out before realising that there had been a danger of it. 

In the future such situations may recur and develop in even greater 
proportions. Economic troubles followed by the fast increase of popu- 
lation can easily lead to immense upheavals in political and international 
fields. In the absence of organised action by developed countries in the 
economic sphere and of constructive cooperation in the political sphere, 
the countries of the third world have an extraordinarily responsible 
task of ensuring stability in their international relations, by mutually 
cooperating in the economic field, and of tackling with joined forces the 
solution of their problems and the constructive influencing of general 
conditions in the world. 


Uhuru na Kenyatta 


Anirudha Gupta 


“Did events move from the arrival of the first Europeans in 
Kenya to Uhuru with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy? Did, 
perhaps, those who were most against it do most to promote it ? Is it 
really independence or a new kind of dependence? Will an African 
government be, in fact, as helpless as a colonial government, which 
was always the resultant of the forces acting uponit, or even more 
so? How far are those forces different now ?” 


N.S. Carey-Jones, The Anatomy of Uhuru: An Essay on 
Kenya’s Independece, Manchester, 1966, pp. 1-2. 


To the British, Kenya was a land of inexhaustible opportunities. In 1902, 
throwing open the gates of Kenya to the immigrant races, Sir Charles Eliot, 
the Commissioner and Consul-General of the East African Protectorate, 
declared that the Kenyan highlands were “admirably suited for a white- 
man’s country”. Since then a stream of immigrants—planters, merchants 
and pedlars of fortune—began pouring into Kenya. By 1910 their number 
reached over 3,000 and for the next forty years or so Kenya became a white- 
man’s oasis in black Africa. 

Yet, unlike Rhodesia where the settler community successfully defied 
the “wind of change” and unfurled the flag of revolt against Her Majesty’s 
imperial authority, the backbone of Kenyan settlers began to crack badly 
by the beginning of the ’sixties. In 1952 the Mau Mau movement began 
which, for all its violence and atavistic orgies, developed into the first open 
revolt of Africans against the settlers. In about three years time over 13,000 
Africans were killed and an extra-force of 7,500 British troops patrolled 
the country during the emergency. By 1955, Mau Mau was nearly over, 
excepting some stray bands of Africans who retreated into the forest re- 
cesses, and for all practical purposes Kenya remained safely in the hands of 
the settlers. But their victory{proved rather short-lived. By the time they 

_ rallied round to press for further political rights, the British Government 
made it clear as to whom Kenya should belong. The 1960 White Pape 
on Kenya admitted, though under the cover of a wordy verbiage, the right 
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of Africans to govern themselves. And from then onwards, events moved 
swiftly to the final denouncement. On 10th December 1963 Kenya became 
independent with Jomo Kenyatta as Prime Minister. Amidst tumultuous 
scenes of “Uhuru”, the dark pall of over 65 years of colonial rule faded into 
the past and yet another territory—economically the most advanced in 
East Africa with its snow-capped mountains, miles of well-cultivated land, 
and a modern net-work of communications and commerce—joined the 
ranks of new states, proclaiming its faith in Africa’s revolutionary pro- 
gress. A year after, exactly to the day, Kenya became a Republic. 

Yet, five years after Uhuru where does Kenya stand today ? Have 
the fruits of Uhura, which Kenyan nationalists promised to their people, 
come true? As I wandered round the streets of Nairobi’s most modern 
shipping centre with a dazzling chain of show-windows packed to the brim 
with all the items of expensive goods from Europe, I simply could not help 
thinking about that. I asked myself the same question when I visited the 
dirty shanty-towns of Africans on the outskirts of the city, or when I went 
into the dimly-lit cottages of fishermen on the beach of Mombasa. “Has 
the situation changed much since independence ?”’ Apparently it does not 
seem so—whites are there in great number, in offices and big farms, in 
schools and colleges—and they are there as officers, experts, merchants, 
planters, tourists, etc., etc. The number has further swelled because of the 
presence of a large number of foreign missions and constant coming and 
going of goodwill missions and foreign tourists. There are some 2600 
Americans alone as teachers, missionaries and government personnel. A 
large section of old settlers has also stayed behind and of the 8 million acres 
of European land only one-eighth has so far been alienated for African 
cultivation. True, most of the remaining Europeans have changed their 
attitude, they freely mix with Africans and give them an occasional pat on 
the back for their “‘good behaviour”. “We never have had it so good” con- 
fessed Sir Frederick Cavendish-Bentinck who had been one of the staunchest 
upholders of settler oligarchy in the late fifties.” He told me that although 
he had retired from politics, he happened to be a member of five different 
Boards concerning the Government’s agricultural policies. 

In the civil service there are still 1700 British officers who run and 
manage the routine administration, while the army and the police are also 


1. Comnd. 1960. 

2. In 1960 he resigned from the Council in protest against the British proposals 
leading to an African majority in Council. He formed a new white poli- 
tical party, the Kenya Coalition, and became the staunchest champion of 
the European cause. 

3, - Interviewed on 6 May 1966, ` 
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logical colonization of the country and has no genuine concern for the 
development of the people. Secondly, it also represents the commercial 
interests, largely foreign, whose primary concern is for big profits for their 
shareholders. Here too the interset of the people of Kenya is only secon- 
dary to the profits and, understandably, not their concern.” 
Indeed it seemed, in mid-April 1966, as if Kenyatta’s boat would 
rock against the swirling tides of a first-rate political crisis. Yet, why did 
things come to such a pass at all to divide the ranks of the Kenyan nationa- 
lists who had once been so loyal to the leadership of Kenyatta? In order 
to answer that question one should turn to the pages of Kenya’s recent 
history. After the Mau Mau movement, which in spite of its failure, had 
shaken the foundation of European oligarchy, the colonial administrators 
followed a policy of putting down every sign of nationalist activity on the 
part of Africans. They were not allowed to set up political organizations 
on a territorial basis ; instead they could form their local or tribal organiza- 
tions with the permission of. the district commissioners. This accounted 
for the growth of a number of tribal associations and clubs in the later "fifties 
one of which was the Luo Union of Central Nyanza. Odinga, a rich Luo 
merchant, was the moving figure of this association and it was chiefly as 
spokesman of this association that he was elected to the Legislative Assembly 
in 1957. Along with these tribal-oriented organization, sprang up a new 
generation of African leaders whose popularity did not exceed beyond the 
areas or constituencies to which they belonged. Thus men like Odinga 
(Luo), Ronald Ngala (Giriama) Paul Ngie (Kamba), Tom Mboya (Luo) 
James Gichuru (Kikuyu) etc., etc., emerged none of whom could claim to be 
a nationalist leader in the strict sense. Tom Mboya, a brilliant trade unionist 
who from the start of his career received direct American encouragement, 
finally joined hands with Odinga and some Kikuyu leaders to work for the 
release of Kenyatta. The leaders of smaller tribes, on the other hand, 
became suspicious of this alignment of two major tribal groups—Kikuyu 
and Luo—and they worked together to set up a counterpoise. Thus in 
1960 two political organizations emerged—the Kenya African National 
Union (KANU) comprising mainly the leaders of Luo and Kikuyu, and the 
Kenya African Democratic Union (KADU) representing the smaller tribes, 
Fearing the domination of the larger tribes, KADU demanded that the 
interests of the smaller ones be safeguarded and for the next three years, 
pending independence, the succeeding constitutional proposals revolved 
round the central theme as to whether Kenya should have a unitary form 
of government or a federal one, comprising a number of regional units ? 
At the 1960 conference held at Lancaster House, the African delegates 
insisted on the release of Jomo Kenyatta which nearly brought the talks 
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to the verge of collapse. However, the conference succeeded in striking 
out a compromise formula for a multi-racial framework and on the basis 
of this formula elections were held in January 1961. For the first time, 
Africans exercised franchise in great number and the KANU emerged as 
the majority African party. But it refused to form the government and 
instead concentrated its energy in securing the release of Kenyatta. Speak- 
ing in the Legislative Council in April 1958, Odinga declared that Kenyatta 
was still the only leader of the African peoples. KANU also started a cam- 
paign called Struggle for Release Jomo and His Colleagues with the help 
of some dedicated Indians headed by Ambu H. Patel, and its appeal received 
response from such men of eminence as Jawaharlal Nehru, Fenner Brock- 
way, Cheddi Jagan, the Dean of Cantenbury Dr. Hewlet Johnson, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and Julius Nyerere. To some extent this image-building of 
Kenyatta raised him to the pedestal of a national hero—a fact which has 
lent solidity to his leadership in the post-independence period. It is, however 
curious that most African leaders became “‘charismatic” only when they were 
absent from their country or mostly when they were in jail. Perhaps hero- 
making was a necessary part of the nationalist movement, as Henry 
Chipembere of Nyasaland wrote to Dr. Banda in 1958 : “Human nature is 
such that it needs a king or hero to be hero-worshipped if political struggleis 
to succeed.” 

In April 1961 Kenyatta gave his first press conference which The Times 
reported as follows : 


He said that Europeans would find a place in the future Kenya 
provided that they took their places as ordinary citizens, and that 
farmers would be secure provided that they were farming well....He 
condemned violence and the oath-taking ceremonies of Mau Mau 
and implicitly denied his own conncction with the worst aspects of 
that movement when he said that the Corfield Report, which sought 
to establish such a connexion, was a “pack of lies and a one-sided 
document aimed at one purpose—to crush Kenyatta’’.® 


To many Africans however Kenyatta’s conciliatory tone sounded rather 
odd. Hedid not talk about the future of those who were in the Mau Mau, 
he did not even state what would happen to the white settlers in Kenya ! 
Some thought that “Jomo” had not received his briefings correctly. Yet 


5. See Struggle for Release Jomo and His Colleagues, National 1963. Complied by 
Ambu H. Patel. 


6. Quotedin Ronald Segal, African Profiles, Penguin 1962, p. 116. 
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the shrewd mind of Kenyatta was working fast: after a brief period of 
tentative negotiations with the leaders of the two African parties he finally 
decided to accept the presidency of KANU in October 1961. 

Kenyatta was obviously aiming at playing a bigger role than that 
of a mere politician. He knew only too well that the leader who succeeded 
in bringing independence to Africans would alone be in a position to com- 
mand their respect in the future. Thus, he agreed to form a coalition go- 
vernment with KADU after the Second Lancaster House Conference held 
in early 1962. Fora time it seemed as if the conference would break owing 
to KADU’s insistence that the regional units must be given greater measure 
of autonomy than what the KANU was willing to concede. The compro- 
mise finally made out was probably the most complicated colonial consti- 
tution ever produced by the British Colonial Office.” Without changing 
its demand for a strong unitary government, KANU agreed to participate 
in the elections from which it emerged victorious. As the country entered 
the final stage before independence, Kenyatta started around of talks with 
the KADU leaders hoping to win them over to his side and thereby modi- 
fying the constitution without actually subverting it. His diplomatic mano- 
euvres succeeded when Paul Negi of African Peoples Party joined KANU 
in Spetember 1963. A year later KADU followed suit and thus, by the 
time the Republic was proclaimed, Kenya had become for all intents and 
purposes a one-party state. 

Perhaps, the personal success of Kenyatta showed intelligent states- 
manship. Perhaps, one could even argue that by uniting the two parties, 
he helped to root out inter-tribal rivalry and suspicion that had plagued 
Kenya’s political life from the beginning. 

But Kenyatta’s political system was not free from severe shortcomings 
which became apparent soon after independence. The first casualty of the 
one-party system was KANU itself, the merger so hastily achieved turned 
the KANU organization upside down and made it evident that Kenya’s 
one-party system existed in fact without a party ! In January 1966 KANU’s 
organizing Secretary John Keen, who later resigned, reported the deplorable 
state of affairs in the party. Pointing out the decline of KANU’s func- 
tional role, Keen wrote that the party’s last delegates conference was held 
in 1962, the last Secretariat meeting in February 1964, and the Executive 
Council met last time in January 1963. He estimated that party debts 
had reached a total of $56,000 and that most party workers had not re- 
ceived their salary for three to six months. Keen’s evidence was corro- 
borated by many other leaders of KANU. 


J. Statutory Instrument No. 791 of 1963; the Kenya Order in Council. 
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Along with this disintegration of the party another curious develop- 
ment took place—instead of the old leaders of KANU, it seemed as ifKADU 
leaders like Ngala and others were becoming more important in govern- 
mental and political affairs. This happened obviously because of the fric- 
tion between the two wings of KANU headed by Odinga and Mboya res- 
pectively. There was never a love lost between these two leaders and this 
was exploited to the full by the new-comers in the party. Theinternecine 
quarrel erupted into violence when in February 1965 Pio Gama Pinto, an 
Asian-born nationalist and a close friend of Odinga, was assassinated by 
some unknown hands. Despite rumours that there were political motives 
behind the murder, nothing was done to investigate the crime. 

As events moved towards a violent showdown between Mbyoa and 
Odinga, cold war diplomacy in Kenyan politics became moreactive. For 
a long time, Mboya was known to be closely related with certain American 
groups, in 1959 he violently quarrelled with other African trade unionists 
when he insisted that the All African Trade Union Federation should be 
allowed to retain affiliation with the West-backed International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions ICFTU). Tom Mboya’s association with the 
West was naturally an eye-sore to the Odinga group. It was partly because 
of his natural bend of mind that Odinga turned to the East for moral and 
material support. He visited both the Soviet Union and Chinaand it was 
alleged that he received some one million pounds from the Chinese.® 
Nobody was sure whether there wasany truth in this allegation; however, 
to the great satisfaction of Europeans and certain diplomats things 
moved exactly the way they wanted. Odinga and his group came more and 
more under attack for their alleged relations with the socialist countries. 
By the end of 1964 it was becoming clear that Kenyatta’s moral support 
lay undoubtedly with the anti-Odinga group. ‘This was illustrated when 
theso-called Lumumba Institute was closed by his order in June 1965, and, 
again, as if to punish Odinga he was prevented from heading the 
Kenyan delegation to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
In the spring of 1965 it was also alleged that a supply of arms were 
found in his office building. Later in a cabinet reshuffle Odinga lost his 
supervisory powers over the elections. 

Further Odinga’s impulsive and sometimes reckless attitude confri- 
buted to his political defeat. In March 1966, in the conference of district 
delegates and party officials, Tom Mboya’s group achieved significant vic- 
tory when Odinga’s name was removed from Vice-Presidentship of the 
Party. The conference was throughout masterminded by Mboya who 
showed his great talent as a political organiser. In the event, Odinga’s 
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resignation from the Government was more an admission of his failure 
rather than anything else. In April, however, he agreed to become the 
leader of the newly-founded party, the KPU, and the response the latter 
received from among KANU backbenchers highly boosted up its morale. 
Following Odinga, 18 members of the House of Representatives and 9 
Senators announced their departure from KANU and on 25 April Achieng 
Oneko, the Minister of Information and once Kenyatta’s Personal Secretary, 
joined the insurgent group. It was obviously KPU’s strategy to enlarge 
the number of dissident M.P.’s and then to force a vote of no-confidence in 
the government. The move might have succeeded had not Kenyatta taken 
immediate retaliatory measures. Under his encouragement, Mboya moved 
for a constitutional amendment which would force the dissidents to reseek 
election. Of the 29 dissidents, 13 retracted their statements and with their 
help the amending bill was rushed through and became a law on 29 April. 
But once this was over, KANU asked all the dissidents, including the re- 
pentants, to stand for election. The highhanded manner in which the 
political issue was resolved raised interesting constitutional questions.In 
Nairobi I had a talk with Sir Humphrey Slade, the Speaker of the House of 
Representative, on this matter. “Do you think that was a correct con- 
stitutional step ?”” I asked him. He said this in answer: 


“The bill has indeed upset a lot of people. There has been 
general anxiety that Government should introduce a constitutional 
amendment to settle a particular situation: It has worried Gov- 
ernment supporters also becauseof the present attitude of alarm 
expressed by their leaders. Now let us see the government argument. 
It says that the amending bill is based on a definite principle, i.e., that 
members have been elected by the people on certain hopes and under- 
standing, and they must not let down the people. Besides, as members 
are young and irresponsible, this bill would make them observe rules 
more strictly. The opposition argues “who is to say whether we 
have changed our policy or the KANU ?” There is a lot in what 
the dissidents say, but perhaps we cannot expect politics to deveop 
on Western lines; it must be governed by the organic structure of 
African society.® 


In June 1966, the “little” general election was held. Despite its bold 
claim, the government was plainly nervous. By clamping down various 
restrictions on the movements of KPU leaders it made it well-nigh impossible 
for them to work for the election. On the other hand, the entire machinery 


9. Interviewed on 6 May 1966. 
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of the government—the press bureau, radio and television—was put at the 
disposal of KANU’s massive election campaign. The results were un- 
doubtedly disappointing for the Odinga group—of the total seats contested 
it coud win only 9 seats—7 in the Lower House and 2 in the Upper House. 
But KANU’s claim that its victory indicated that “the people of Kenya” 
had rejected KPU as a party was based on rather wishful thinking. In 
fact in Central Nyanza Odinga scored a resounding victory over his KANU 
rival by securing a majority of more than 14,000 votes. The total votes 
polled by KPU in all the constituencies for Lower House was 86,334 as 
against KANU’S 72,584, which showed that its measure of support—vote- 
wise—was greater than KANU. 

How should one interpret the recent developments in Kenya ? Does 
it indicate, in some measures, a failure of Kenaytta’s leadership? Or, 
does it mean that the functioning of two parties would make the political 
system more viable, if not democratic ? It is hard to answer these questions 
—for whatever form the party-system might assume eventually, the politics 
of Kenya will be shaped by many more factors than this. More than 
Odinga’s “‘rump’’—as the KANU prefers to call it—the government faces 
graver problems in the shape of African unemployment, halted educational 
facilities and failure of resettling Africans on land. Land which had al- 
ways been the main plank of African grievance in colonial times continues 
to bedevil Kenyatta’s policy—he can neither swiftly re-distribute the pos- 
sessions of Europeans into fragmented pieces of land, thus killing an in- 
dustry which has already become modernized, nor can he ignore the serious 
problem of landless peasants whose number is growing every year. Again, 
the division between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ in land, especially among 
the Kikuyus, is assuming serious dimensions. In the administration, on the 
other hand, the policy of rapid Africanization has given rise to bureaucratic 
norms, inefficiency, inordinate delay and other lapses. Bribery and cor- 
ruption have invaded all aspects of Kenya’s political life and very often 
one hears of ministers being involved in juicy scandals. “Mr. ten percent” 
is the usual form by which the people identify their leaders. 

Quite obviously, the government is not unaware of these problems. 
But, the character of leadership and especially, the administrative legacy of 
the colonialists make one skeptic about the various reform measures under- 
taken by the government. At times, politicians try to divert popular at- 
tention from the immediate problems by raising the bogey of foreign inter- 
ference and, more specifically, the “exploitation” by the Asians in Kenya. 
The small shop owners or du<awals as they are called have always been a 
point of envy for the Africans—they saw them coming to Kenya as penniless 
indented labourers, and now, with the exception of very poor Asians, most 
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of them enjoy a standard of living which is an eye sore to Africans. As 
John Spencer writes : “Baba Kabwala, the African man-in-the-street, for 
instance, is too far removed from the big expatriate business to care much 
about what they do, but he is exasperated daily by the Asian domination 
of local trade”. It is not true that all Asians are engaged in trade and 
commerce; on the contrary they provide a large portion of Kenya’s skilled 
man-power needs in administration, communications, and other technical 
and professional fields. But the social prejudices and the mechanically 
protective behaviour of a minority community have kept the Asians ex- 
clusively apart from Africans. This is another reason why even to well- 
educated Africans, the Asians appear somewhat backward, conservative and 
only interested in making money. Hence, to KANU politicans Asians are 
a “whipping boy” whenever a crisis confronts them in the face. By expel- 
ling some Asians and confiscating the citizenship of some others and by 
rousing an “‘anti-Asian” phoebia through the media of press and radio, 
the government has succeeded in implanting a fear-complex in the minds 
of the Asian settlers. As a result a historic and tragic exodus has begun; 
by October 1967 it was reported that thousands of Indians and Pakistanis 
were fleeing Kenya to seek refuge in Britain. Commenting on their exodus, 
Kenya radio said that it was not the government’s business to check the 
exodus : Asians had come to Kenya within the last four decades and had 
declared that they would make it their home. Then they “exploited their 
chances to such an extent that they now control the economy of this country 
and monopolise the services”. In this “they had an unchecked run of luck 
for the time they were here. They had no partners, other than their own 
choosing—a family affairs.” By such statements, the government made 
it almost appear as if the fruits of Uhuru could not be tasted by Africans 
until these ‘parasites’ leave the country. 

Yet it does not appear that these drastic methods can solve Kenya’s 
problems. Above everything else the biggest question that confronts 
Kenyans of all races and communities today is what would happen after 
Kenyatta’s death ? “After Kenyatta Who ?’—has perhaps become a more 
immediate issue to them than it had ever been when Indians were asked by 
Americans “After Nehru Who ?” For one thing that is becoming clear is 
that ““Kenya’s stability since 1963 is not built into the structure of the coun- 
try ; it rests in Kenyatta himself”. It is futile to speculate on these ques- 
tions or to indulge in the roulette game of finding out who would succeed 
Kenyatta? Perhaps it would be far more worthwhile to ask: “Uhuru 
for whom and how ?” 


10. Africa Report, Washington, May 1966. 
11. Report in Africa Diary, Delhi, October 15-21, 1967. 


Political Confrontation in the U.S.A. 


Martin Hall 


Pustic attention has been quite understandably concentrated on 
the confrontation of the peace movement on October 2] st with the John- 
son Government right at the center of power—in Washington, D:C. How- 
ever, to understand the real significance of these events one has to ana- 
lyze the new elements in the American peace movement that have swelled 
its ranks in the last months and even more so the qualitative change whith 
has taken place within parts of the peace movement. 

Two trends coincide at this stage: a growing outspoken opposition 
to Johnson’s war policy among political leaders in the U.S. Senate and 
on the part of a number of high ranking former advisers to the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, organized revclt within the Democratic Party against 
the President with the goal to prevent his re-election in 1968 and the 
first sign of determined opposition on the part of a number of business 
executives. That is one davelopment which isnew. The other is the fast 
growing militancy of those forces who have in tha past been important 
components of the peace movement and whose radicalization goes parallel 
with that of the movement of the Negroes. This growing militancy is 
apparent among students, professors, women’s organizations like Women 
Strike for Peace and others. 

The administration which has toface these new developments shows 
signs of nervousness that sometimes borders on panic. Even though the 
Presidential elections of 1968 are still more than a year away, one often 
gets the impression from the newspapers, radio and television programs, 
as if they were to take place in a month or so. The constant escalation of 
the war in Vietnam, the bombing of up to now restricted targets closer 
and closer to the Chinese border, a decision which was made In over- 
ruling Secretary of Defence McNamara, the bankruptcy of both the 
“search and destroy” actions and of the pacification program together with 
the undeniable force of the ‘democratic’ elections in South Vietnam 
—all this is reflected here at home in a more and more arrogant attitude 
by.the spokesmen of the administration towards any criticism which not 
only increases the feeling of frustration in sections of the peace movement, 
but has also resulted in a breakdown of cooperation between Congress 
and the White House, 
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Facts to illustrate these new developments are too numerous to be 
mentioned fully in the space of this article. We will speak only of the 
most significant. 

Within Johnson’s own Democratic Party mutiny against the Presi- 
dent’s re-election in 1968 erupted first in California. On September 
30 at Long Beach a special convention of the California Democratic Coun- 
cil, the largest grass roots organization within the party in the whole 
country, voted by an overwhelming majority to challenge their party’s 
official slate for delegates to next year’s Democratic convention—which is 
to nominate the Presidential candidate—by putting on the ballot of the 
primaries an independent slate of candidates committed to support only 
a candidate for President who pledges himself to an ‘‘immediate cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam, negotiations—including all partici- 
pants—for settlement of the war so that American armed forces may be 
withdrawn and for international gurantees of no-intervention in 
Vietnam”. While it is true that more militant elements at the convention, 
who insisted on stopping of all bombing in North and South Vietnam and 
on unconditional withdrawal of U.S. troops failed to get a majority, the 
convention constituted a severe blow to the President, especially since 
the White House up to the last moment put all sorts of pressure upon 
the delegates, not to break with the Administration, threatening to 
withhold federal patronage and any financial support for the re-election 
campaigns of any Democratic office-holder in California who would not 
openly dissociate himself from the proposed resolution, 

Nor does it look as if California, Which as the most populous State of 
the Union will have the strongest delegation at next year’s convention 
will be the only challenger to Johnson from his own ranks. In New York a 
movement to put Robert F. Kennedy’s name up for the Primaries as a 
Presidential candidate is making headway, and other states may well follow 
sult. l 

California though seems to be the center of this Democratic revolt. 
On October 8 in San Francisco a conference of western states of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America disregarded an impassioned plea by former 
Arizona Governor Sam Goddard to support Johnson’s policy in Vietnam. 
_ The conference voted a resolution urging the President to order a pause 
in the bombing of North Vietnam and start “‘negotiations with all parties 
concerned for an honorable disengagement of American forces in South- 
east Asia’. 

On the following day, October 9, the Los Angeles Times carried 
the headline ‘Businessmen for Peace Mount Formidable Opposition to 
War”. The paper reported of a meeting held on September 27 In New 
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York by a group representing 700 business and financial executives, calling 
itself ‘‘Business Executives Move for Vietnam Peace’. The composition 
of the group which published full page ads in all the leading newspapers of 
the nation is indeed impressive. These are not a few isolated idealists. 
Here are executives of solid American industrial and financial firms, like 
Henry E. Niles, Board Chairman of Baltimore Life Insurance Co.; Max 
Palevsky, President of Scientific Data Systems, Santa Monica, California; 
Augustin H. Parker, Board Chairman of Old Colony Trust Co. in Boston; 
Graeme Lorimer, Director, Girard Trust Bank, Philadelphia; Raymond 
W. Ickes, President, American President Lines, San Francisco; Wayne 
L. Horvits, Vice-President, Matson Navigation Company, San Francisco; 
Clarence E. Heller, partner in the nationally-known firm Schwabacher and 
Co., San Francisco; and many others. Mariner Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board under President Roosevelt addressed the Con- 
ference. l 

Harold Willens, President of the Factory Equipment Supply Co. 
in Los Angeles, a founder and co-President of the national organizations 
said in an interview with the Los Angeles Times: l 


“We've been snowed under by the response. It has gone far be- 
yond our expectations. ...They are all saying it’s marvelous....they 
have been waiting for the business community to speak up.” 


Many of the firms affiliated with this new peace group have in the 
past given substantial contributions to the Democratic Party election 
campaign. Their demands are the same as those made by the convention 
of the California Democratic Council. Their main point is that a policy 
that so obviously has failed like the one in Vietnam has to be given up, 
just as a businessman would not pursue a business policy which has failed, 
unless he wants to go bankrupt. 

’ The businessman’s conference heard a keynote address by Senator 
Thruston B. Morton, Republican from the State of Kentucky, who a few 
days before in a speech in the U.S. Senate had openly broken with John- 
son’s Vietnam policy, declaring that he had been wrong in supporting 
the President. Opposition in the Senate is growing. Other Senators 
who parted ways with Johnson in the last few weeks are Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentuky; Senator Charles H. Percy, Re- 
publican of Illinois, a possible nominee for President in 1968; Senator 
Clifford P. Case, Republican of New Jersy; and Senator Jacob Javots, 
Republican of New York. Finally, Governor George Romney, of Michi- 
gan, one of the most talked about aspirants for the White House declared 


o 
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that on his last trip to Vietnam he had been ‘‘brainwashed by the generals 
and diplomats”. 

The President has tried his old recipe by inviting some of his fore- 
most Democratic critics to the White House and asking them not to oppose 
him in 1968. But 1968 is a long ways off yet, and it is significant that 
Johnson’s foremost and most effective Democratic critic, Senator Ful- 
bright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, did not go to 
the White House. l 

Nor are these defections of political leaders who up to now suppor- 
ted him is all that Johnson is irritated about. One after the other 
of former President John F. Kennedy’s closest advisers are coming out 
with scathing criticism of Johnson’s Vietnam policies. Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr. on October 8 in Washington called upon Johnson to ‘free him- 
self from the obsession with military victory and turn instead to slowing 
down the war”. Theodore C. Sorenson, who was the main speech writer 

‘for the late President Kennedy on October 21 published an article in the 
Saturday Review demanding an unconditional stopping of the bom- 
bing of North Vietnam and a secret conference to negotiate peace in Viet- 
nam. He emphasized that both sides are pledged toa return tothe Geneva 
Agreements, to end hostilities and withdraw foreign troops, for a neutral, 
independent South Vietnam and, if necessary, a coalition government 
composed of all parties. Even Democratic Senator Symington, up to now 
one of the leading hawks, proposed on October 3 a cessation of all mili- 
tary activities in Vietnam “to test North Vietnam willingness to nego- 
tiate’’. 

It is impossible to dismiss this avalanche of attacks upon the Admi- 
nistration’s Vietnam policy by people who up to now have supported 
Johnson as more maneuvers for next year’s elections, Three or four 
months before the elections such an explanation might have been valid, 
but not today, more than a year before the voters go to the polls. 

Speaking of polls, public opinion surveys, such as the Gallup Poll 
continue to show a decline in support for the President. For the first 
time Senator Robert Kennedy has topped Johnson in a nationwide popu- 
larity poll. While Robert Kennedy declares that he is not a candidate, 
his followers have been greatly encouraged to put his name on the ballot 
in some more primaries like Wisconsin and possibly Oregon. 

So far the Administration’s reply to the attacks of its critics has been 
completely negative. Secretary of State Rusk as well as the President 
himself have maintained a hard and uncompromising line in recent spee- 
ches, and there is a ugly undertone of blaming critics to give ‘‘aid and 
comfort to the enemy” in some of their recent remarks. Rusk spoke of 
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the danger of ‘‘militant Asian communism” and Vice-President Humphrey 
warned ofa ‘‘billion Chinese with nuclear weapons’’. Even as pro-Johnson 
a paper as the Loss Angeles Times found it necessary on October 18 to 
publish an article by Joseph Kraft, entitled “Yellow Peril: Handle With 
Care”. This article ends : 


“The fact is that the Administration has got this country into a war 
it does not know how to stop; it knows only how to go in deeper 
and deeper and deeper. And it is doing just that right now in a 
mood of anger, frustration and plain malignancy.” 


It is against this background of growing opposition, frustration and 
even desperation in the face of rapidly growing American casualty lists in 
Vietnam and an increase of losses inmilitary aircraft which has set a record 
in last weeks, that one must evaluate and understand the qualitative change 
which is expressed in the much greater militancy on the part of the 
organized movement. While it is a fact, that police methods to suppress 
mass demonstrations and action against the Vietnam war have become 
more violent, it is also true that so far no police terror like the one in 
Los Angeles on June 23rd has yet intimidated the peace forces. On that 
date when 25,000 demonstrators against President Johnson, who visited 
the city that day, were brutally attacked, fifty were arrested and more than 
forty sent to the hospitals with more or less serious injuries.. When a few 
weeks after that event the Peace Action Counil called for another demons-. 
tration ‘‘to reassert their right to go to the streets’’, the press predicted 
that only very few would show up because of their experiences on June 
23rd. Yet, on August 6, Hiroshima Day, a demonstration, led by Nobel 
Prize winner, Dr Linus Pauling mustered at least 20,000 people. 

The week starting October I5 has seen the best nationally coordi- 
nated action in resistance to the military draft which we have yet experi- 
enced. These actions had been prepared way ahead of time on the major 
universities in particular. Even before the “Draft Resistance Week” 
began, Women Strike for Peace demonstrated in Washington, D.C., 600 to 
700 women picketed on September 20 the White House to protest a recent 
order by the Interior Department which limited the number of pickets 
before the White House to 100. When the women reached the White 
House, they found that the area assigned to them was surrounded by a 
wooden fence. When hundreds of women tried to reach the White 
House, the police attacked them, throwing many on the ground, clubbing 
them with their sticks and arresting many. 
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But the women were not intimidated. Dagmar Wilson who had just 
returned from a trip to North Vietnam and others presented a statement 
to the Director of the National Draft declaring their support to those 
men of draft age who refused to go to Vietnam. The statement said : 


“We believe that it is not we, but those who send our sons to kill 
and be killed who are committing a crime.” 


During Draft Resistance Week the declared goal of the demonstra- 
tors was to make the normal functioning of the selective service centre 
where drafted young men must report for induction impossible by way 
of sit-ins, blocking doorways, etc. The largest demonstration took 
place in Oakland, California. For a whole week thousands of demonstra- 
tors (one day alone there were ten thousand of them) jammed the en- 
trance to the induction center. Over 450 were arrested by the police 
which attacked the demonstrators with clubs and tear gas. Even news- 
paper and television reporters were clubbed and gassed in one of the in- 
cidents. Joan Baez, perhaps the most famous folk singer and very active 
in the peace movement, was among those who were arrested. She was 
immediately sentenced to a term in prison. 

Throughout the country similar demonstrations took place. Nine- 
teen were arrested in Los Angeles, 350 demonstrated in New York, several 
hundred in Chicago, in Washington D.C., Madison, Wisconsin (there too, 
police used tear gas). One of the most impressive demonstrations took 
place in Bostcn. As elsewhere, there too, hundreds of young men turned 
in their draft cards in a gesture of defiance, knowing full well, that such 
action made them guilty ofacrime. In one of the oldest churches in Boston, 
the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 70 young men burned their draft 
cards at the altar of the Church tossing the ashes into a silver urn. Dr. 
George H. Williams, Professor at Harvard Divinity School gave the 
signal for the burning of the cards at the Church. More than 220 others 
turned their draft cards in ta ministers of their faith. 

Typical for the moral fervor of the movement was also the fact that 
on the steps of the Federal Building in Los Angeles, professors in academic 
robes held aloft a banner during a rally where draft cards were handed 
into the authorities. The banner read: 


“We have encouraged and will and do honor these draft refusers. 
Thus we are prepared to share any reprisals taken against them.” 


At the steps of the same Federal Building in Los Angeles, a 56 year 
old woman, Mrs Florence Beaumont, wife of a commercial artist and mo- 
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ther of two daughters, aged 18 and 20, had on the first day of draftr esistance 
week poured gasoline over her clothes and set herself aflame, dying the 
same kind of fiery death which Buddhists in Vietnam have died in protest 
against the war. 


A few days before her self-immolation, she had said to her husband: 


“It’s not worth living when you have no redress from your repre- 
sentatives. All you can receive from them is form letters.” 


As October 2Ist, the day of the announced March upon Washing- 
ton which was to climax in a mass confrontation at the Pentagon, approa- 
ched, tension began to mount. The White House announced that 
three thousand paratroopers would be flown into the capital in addition 
to reinforcements from the police and capital guards. All week long, 
negotiations went on between the leaders of the National Mobilization 
Committee and local authorities. At first it was reported that no permit 
for any demonstration near the Pentagon would be granted at all. The 
leaders of the peace movement remained adamant and declared publicly 
that, permit or no permit, the demonstration would take place. Finally 
a permit was given far a march from the Lincoln Memorial to a huge par- 
king lot belonging tothe Pentagon. But at the same time Congress passed 
hurriedly special legislation making any sit-ins in the House of Represen- 
tatives or in the Senate a crime punishable by long prison sentences and 
high fines. l l 

Meanwhile, demonstrators arrived by car, bus and by air plane. 

On Saturday, October 2Ist, the mass rally in front of the Lincoln 
Memorial got under way in brilliant sunshine. Participants were esti- 
mated by Dave Dellinger, Chairman of the National Mobilization Com- 
mittee as 150,000. The Washington police put the number close to 60, 000. 
In any case it was the largest peace demonstration ever witnessed by the 
nation’s capital. There were a great number cf women and students, and 
middle class elements, while participation on the part of Washington’ s 
large Negro population did not come up to expectation. 

Dr Benjamin Spock, renowned pediatrician addressed the crowd 
at Lincoln Memorial as did Dave Dellinger and others. Spock declared: 
“Not the North Vistnamiese or the National Liberation Front but Lyndon 
B. Johnson is our enemy”. John Wilson, a Negro leader of the Student 
Non-Violent Co-ordinating Committee, told the crowd: 


“White people are just beginning to find out what it is like to have 
grievances and be unable to influence the government... . Both black 
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and white people must let the honkie (an epithet used by the black 
power people for their say know that we are people wie will 
resist and resist and resist.. 


As had been previously announced part of the huge demonstration 

then tried to break through the police barricades and to enter the Penta- 
gon building itself. Some five hundred demonstrators were arrested and 
at several points clashes with police and troops occurred. Among those 
arrested was Dave Mellinger of the National Mobilization Committee and 
Norman Mailer, famous novelist. 
i There were other acts of deliberate civil disobedience. Rev, William 
Sloane Coffin, Chaplin of Yale University, went to the Department of 
Justice with, a delegation of religious leaders, scientists and others. The 
delegation presented formally to the Justice Department a declaration that 
they all had advised young men to resist the draft and had thereby violated 
the law. Coffin Challenged the spokesman of the Justice Department to 
arrest and prosecute himself and the other members of the delegation. 
When the office refused, Rev. Coffin accused him of “‘dereliction of 
duty’’. 

A dramatic event took place at the rally, when Rev. Coffin delivered 
torch that had been lighted on Hirashima Day in that Japanese City, then 
had been flown to San Francisco and carried by runners across the conti- 
nent to arrive just in time on October 21st inWashington, D.C. 

Dave Dellinger characterized the events on October 2lst correctly, 
when he said at a press conference the following day, that the March 
on Washington had proved that opponents tathe war in Vietnam had swit- 
ched from simple dissent to resistance. They had been willing to’ pay 
the price of hundreds of people being arrested and more than forty so 
severely beaten up by the police that they had to be hospitalized. 

Beside the impact which this mass demonstration had at the 
capital President Johnson had suffered just the day before another serious 
political defeat when the Conference of Governors refused even to 
consider a resolution supporting the President’s Vietnam policy. — 

On October 2ist, Senator Mark Hatfield, Republican of Oregon and 
former Governor of that State declared at a speech in Troy, New York 
that the Republican Party has to become a peace party if it is to elect 
the next Predident. He said: 


“If all the Republicans offer is to build bigger bombs to out- 
Johnson Johnson, the people will have no real choice in the 
election.”’ - 
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Hatfield attacked the Administration’s theory that escalation of 
bombing would force North Vietnam to negotiate. That, he said, was 
as faulty as the Roman concept of suppressing Christianity by feeding 
martyrs ta the lions. He demanded that American troops should be 
substituted by Asian troops in Vietnam and added : 


“If we say only U.S. troops can win or contain the enemy, then 
we are saying the Communist cause evokes support that we cannot 
.... lf our cause is deemed not worthy of support by Asian nations, 
then we must face the fact that we may not have a cause there— 
and shculd withdraw.” 


A year ago this would have been the language of the extreme Left. 
The fact that today these words were spoken by a conservative Republican 
political leader illustrates the qualitative changes that have taken place in 
the American peace movement. That movement is by no means united on 
the methods of protest and resistance to be used on every occasion, but 
it had developed not only a great variety of approaches, the many moves 
to put the Vietnam issue on the ballot in 1968 by means of popular refe- 
rendum is another such method—it has also developed the maturity 
to respect the right of each individual or group to decide for itself what 
steps they are prepared to take in challenging a government policy that 
is rapidly losing support all over the country. 


\ 


Los Angeles, California, 
October 25, 1967. 


American Investment in Portuguese Africa: 
A Problem of ‘Democratic’ Colonialism 


C. E. Wilson 


Tue Southern end of the African continent is shaped like a cup or 
crucible, with Angola and Mozambique the sides and the Republic of Sauth 
Africa the base. For the United States, Southern Africa is proving to be 
a crucible for its foreign policy. For while the United States proclaims its 
devotion to ideals of freedom and self-determination, its own business 
interests and those of her allies are champions of the colonial status quo. 
In the halls of the United Nations the United States is a champion of de- 
mocracy and an arch foe of racism; in the back alleys and way-stations 
of the world, the United States interests are participants in and profi- 
teers from colonial exploitation. 

~ Angola and Mozambique expose the flaws in United States fareign 
policy. Who actually makes foreign policy in this ““democratic’’ colania- 
list nation? Does foreign policy depend on national goals, aspirations and 
principles, or is it a question of economic interests, and skin colour 
end colonial duty to protect the interests of allies? Does the United 
States mean to remove or restrain the grinding hell of her own 
economic giantsor does the United States demand that en exploited 
people be objective about their suffering and degradation? With raciat 
tension rising everywhere as non-whites the world over are increasingly 
dissatisfied with their lot in this world of international capitalism—is 
the exploitation of African labor on the massive scale found in 
Southern Africa no threat to peace? 

The colonies of Portuguese Africa reveal that, like the famous Empe- 
ror with his golden cloak, the United States, the ‘‘democratic”’ cofania- 
list, is morally naked and bankrupt. The moral bankruptcy is due to 
trylng to serve two demanding masters—colonlalism, with its exploita- 
tion of man, and democracy, with its implicit demand for liberation of 
all men. 

The idealistic American people boast of their strong heritage of 
anti-imperlalism and their instinctive sympathy for the struggle of colo- 
nial people for freedom. Americans periodically announce that imperia- 
lism is dead. History, however, has played a cruel trick on American 
idealism, for the United States has now fallen heir to the task of defen- 
ding the precious colonies of the European powers. In defending the 
colonialism of the European nations, the United States is seemingly in 
conflict with its own history and traditions. 
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Those who would consider the conflict between ancient precepts 
and modern obligations irreconcilable have not figured on the infinite 
ingenuity of the American to rationalize his behavior. What Americans 
have become is *‘democratic imperialists,” that is, their government 
defends and proclaims at home and in the world forums the valuejof justice, 
fair play, racial equality, orderly change through law; while American 
business supports racist tyranny, oppression and the wholesale ravaging 
of the raw materials of everybody’s colonies abroad. The compulsive 
doctrine of ‘‘anti-communism”’ is used as the omnipresent smoke screen 
behind which these policies of economic exploitation are pursued. 

Thy, sly, stealthy operation of American interests in the Portuguese 
colonies of Angola and Mozambique presents a graphic example of the 
technique and problems of democratic imperialism. In those deeply trou- 
bled lands, racism masquerades as ‘‘integration’’, virtual slavery poses 
as “ʻa civilizing influence” and black men live, toil and die in squalor so 
that white men may live in wealth and opulence. The indigenous people 
have been in a stage of active revolt against the Portuguese for the past 
five years. The United States defence of her participation in the economy 
of these lands is then of more than passing interest. 

The United States representatives in the United Nations are forced 
to assume a posture so grotesque that its details must disgust any sensi- 
tive person. The United States’ posture at the United Nations reveals 
the farcical nature of the American comic charade about justice and 
“helping the underdeveloped nations’’. These small colonies (Angola 
and Mozambique) reveal the true nature cf American corruption as as- 
tounding when one realises that their combined population is scarcely 
13,000,000. But the Portuguese government in its African territories 
is so callous a colonialist and utilizes such a flimsy propaganda line (anti- 
communism) in struggling to maintain its colonial empire, that the 
true situation is generally recognizable. United States and Western world 
interests are reaping such rich profits that they are willing to go to any 
lengths to protect those interests. The colonies of Portuguese Africa, 
thousands of miles away then, reveal of the United States just what the 
little boy revealed about the Emperor’s clothes. The Emperor and the 
United States are not clothed in purity or a golden 7 garment. They are 
morally naked. 

Why, then, are those colonies so revealing? What is their history 
and development, and how did the United States become so involved 
in what could easily develop into another Vietnam-like struggle of 
national liberation. 


Angola and Mozambique Portugueses Overseas Provinces—Their 
History and Development 
These colonies share the unique distinction of being overseas pro- 
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vinces of a tiny European country. Mozambique, 227,799 square miles, 
about the size of Texas, with 7,000,000 inhabitants, is roughly seven tim es 
larger than Portugal and fronts on the Indian Ocean on the south-eastern 
part of Africa, south of the equator. Its capital, Lourenco Marques has 
2 population of over 90,000 while another city, Beira, is an important 
port and is shared with Rhodesia, the neighbor to the south-west. Pri- 
marily agricultural, Mozambique’s chief export products are sugar, cot- 
ton, sisal, copra and cashew nuts. 

Angola, 481,000 square miles roughly three times the size of Cali- 
fornia, with 4,800,000 inhabitants, is 14 times larger than Portugal. and 
runs for thousands of miles on the western side of the African continent 
facing the Atlantic Ocean. Its capital and principal city, Luanda, reputed 
to be the most picturesque city in West Africa, has a population of almost 
200,000. Nova Lisboa, Benguala, Malange and Silva Porto are some of 
the other important cities. Angola’s important export goods are sisal, 
coffee, sugar, cotton and diamonds. 

The economics of Angola and Mozambique, with the exception of 
mining in Angola diamonds, rest on agriculture and the transit trade through 
the several excellent ports available. Three commodities coffee, sisal and 
diamonds, account fer 62 per cent of Angola’s exports. While raw cotton, 
raw sugar and cashew nuts represent 65 per cent of Mozambique’s ex- 
ports; while between 30 to 33-5 per cent of the imports to these Portu- 
guese territories were for industrial equipment, agricultural and trans- 
portation machinery. 

Portugal was actually the first European power to enter the slave 
trade and among the last to give it up. Slaves captured in the interior 
of Angola were shipped to Brazillan sugar plantations where they were 
prized for mildness of disposition, unusual honesty and their reputed 
general ‘‘stupidity’’. Fully 3,000,000 Angolans were shipped to enslave- 
ment in the New World in the period from 1580 to 1836. At least 25 per 
cent of the slaves who were captured and trans-shipped perished in the 
dreaded Middle Passage, the five to eight weeks sea voyage to the New 
World. The Portuguese, as a result of their "less cruel treatment” of 
slaves compared to the British, French and Dutch, acquired the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘more humane slave masters”. Yet, because of the reluc- 
tance of the Portuguese to end the slave trade, the Portuguese were also 
reputed to be “‘inveterate slavers’’. 

In 1901 Portuguese authorities declared that all land In these terri- 
tories was to become part of the state’s domain. Henceforth, companies 
and individuals fram outside the colonies might secure generaus land 
concession, but the land would be forever alienated from the native popu- 
lation. Thus the cofonialist yoke was tightened about the necks of the 
African native population. 

By 1909, a convention. known as the Mozambique-Transvaal South 
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Africa Convention signed an agreement providing for the exportation 

of 100,000 Africans from Mozambique to work in the Transvaal gold mines 

and surrounding industrial complex that the mines had spawned. In 

exchange for these laborers, South Africa to ship 47.5 per cent of the 

Johannesburg Region’s import traffic through the capital city of Lourenco - 
Marques, plus the exportation of 340,000 cases of citrus fruits through 

that same port. For each recruit Portugal was to be paid a fixed sum 

per laborer and a portion of each worker’s wages was to be placed in the . 
banks of Mozambique and returned to the worker only on his return to 
one of the Portuguese colonies. To many victims of the Portuguese ex- 
ploitaticn, werk in the mines of the Transvaal was preferable to work 
within the Portuguese colonies. However, when the labor quotas could 
not be achieved by voluntary means, colonial administrators and police 
stepped in to help the process along. 


Salazar’s Era (1930 to the Present) 


Antonio de Oliveria Salazar, who had briefly been the Minister of 
Colonies, came to power as dictator of Portugal in 1926 after financial 
troubles had produced about forty different Portuguese governments 
in less than fifteen years. His regime of the past forty years can be charac- 
terized as a vast public relations attempt to hide, glorify, and rationalize 
a colonial system bent on the crassest kind of exploitation and denigra- 
tion this jaded modern world has yet seen. Marvin Harris, Assistant 
Professor of Anthropology at Columbia University, characterized the 
situation of the Portuguese African colonies when he wrote the following 
about Mozambique : 

Few countries of the West are more poorly known by area specialist 
and social scientist. Indeed the curtain of silence which surrounds 
Mozambique (and most Portuguese possesssions in Africa) is one of the 
present administration’s triumphs. Behind this curtain flourishes an 
apartheid-like system of separate and unequal treatment more severe in 
many respects than that which exists within the Union of South Africa.t 

The Portuguese public relations network talks glowingly about 
“assimilation’’—the absence of the color bar. This public relations 
network has even employed some United States Negroes to brag about 
the glories of Portuguese racial integration. 


The Labor System in the Portuguese African Colonies—A Lesson 
in ‘Civilizing’ the Nations 


The labor system which has evolved out of the barren heartlessness 
of domestic slavery and slave trade is able to function behind the screen 


1. Marvin Hartis, Portugal’s African Wards, p. 6. 
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of the ‘‘Portuguese civilizing process for its colonial subjects”. Portugal 
has set about civilizing its colonial people in its own inimitable fashion—a 
fashion which, in reality, expedites the exploitation of African labor. 
The Africans, according to the Statute of Portuguese Natives of Provinces 
of Guinea, Angola and Mozambique, 1954, are defined as the lowest 
classification of residents (the indigenas) : 

Individuals of the Negro race or their descendants who'were born 
or habitually reside in the said Provinces and who do not yet possess the 
learning and social or individual habits pre-supposed for the integral appli- 
cation of the public and private law of Portuguese citizens, are considered 
to be “‘indigenas’’. 

‘Indigenas’’ are charged to be obedient and respectful to Europeans, 
to zealously watch their master’s property and never leave the house 
without permission. If over eighteen years of age, the ‘‘indigenas’’ 
must carry a pass book (similar to the South African pass system) which 


‘includes his photo, fingerprints, tax statement and biographical details. 


Violations of this code of behavior are punished severely and summarily 
by either corporal punishment or deportation. 

The chance to acquire an education in the Portuguese colonies 
was, and still is, carefully controlled and limited as another means of se- 
curity against disturbances. Fully 95 per cent of the people are illiterate, 
The schools of the Portuguese are primarily mission and government 
schools, Out of aschool age population of 900,000 children in 1962, only 
135,000 were in attendance at school. 

The previously discussed labor agreement with Transvaal (1909) 
has been revised and updated in 1928, 1934 and again in 1950. Under the 
present terms, the Portuguese system is profitable to everyone save the 
‘Indigenas’? labor force of the Portuguese territories. The Portuguese 
government collects fully six dollars per worker recruited, plus 50 per 
cent of the cash wages of the workers during the first four months of em- 
ployment. The justification for this appropriation of wages is that money 
taken from the meager wages of the workers repays the Portuguese in 
small measure for the amount the Portuguese have spent for the education 
of the natives. For the jast part of his 18-24 month contract, 50 per cent 
of the worker’s wages are deducted by the South African government 
and placed in South African banks in the account of the Portuguese govern- 
ment to be paid in escudos (local currency}? when and if the worker 
returns to Portuguese soil. Fully one million persons from Mozambique 
alone have been compeiled to work in other surrounding countries. 
Countless others migrate from Angolato seek work outside centers. 
So debased are the worker’s conditions in the Portuguese colonies that 


2. 28°5 escudos equal 600 U.S. dollars, 
3. Basil Davidson, The African Awakening. 


wr 
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many workers from Mozambique consider the racist hell hole of South 
Africa a friendlier place with higher pay scales than their own homeland. 

Thelabor system operating within the Portuguese colonies includes 
the worst features of the exploitation of man. Whether employed in 
rural ar urban centers, the labor system seems to denigrate the indige- 
nous population and relegate them to the level of beasts of burden. Basil 
Davidson best characterized this system when he wrote ; ‘Only by the 
twisting of language can you make this different from slavery’’ 5 

South African mining interests, already bloated with vast profits 
from the surplus labor policies of Portuguese possessions, have wisely 
shared in the mineral and material bonanza of these Portuguese colonies 
as well. The Diamond industry of Angola is monopolized by the Angola 
Diamond Company, Diamang, 2 firm closely linked with the Anglo-Ame- 
rican Corporation of South Africa. 

Johannesburg’s Anglo-American Corporation is also joining with 
Portuguese interests to prospect for diamonds In Mozambique between 
the 22nd and 24th parallels south latitude. The South African Industrial 
Development Corporation is to invest another two and one-half million 
pounds in a sugar mill in Mahica, Mozambique. 


U. S. Colonialism 


The colossus of the North American continent (United States} too 
shares in the bourntiful blessing of Portuguese Africa. The honors 
of the Portuguese semi-slave state seem no deterrent to a people with 
such a rich tradition of liberty. Whatever scruples these “‘lovers of free- 
dom” might have had, have been considerably mollified by the vastness 
of the profits. Dr. Eduardo C. Mondlane, leader of Frente de Liber- 
tacas do Mozambique (Frelimo), the revolutionary freedom coalition, 
suggests that between 1951 and 1961 alone the United States has contri- 
buted half a million dollars to Portugal in the form of weapons. According 
to the Monthly Economic Review, in 1963 alone United States military 
aid totalled 837,000,000 dollars. In December 1963, the newspaper 
Diario de Governo reported a fresh loan of 35,000,000 dollars from United 
States banks to Portugal. ' 

Gulf Oil Corporation of America, through ® subsidiary, Portu- 
guese Cabinda Gulf Oi! Company, has obtained concessions from Portugal 
to prospect and extract oil in Cabinda (the enclave north of Angola.) 
Gulf Oil (through Mozambique Pan American) has begun to prospect 
and extract petroleum in Mozambique as well. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey has a forty-year petroleum concession in Portuguese Guinea as well. 
The Cabinda Guif Oil Company supported by the Gulf Oil Company, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and National City Bank of New York received 
for three years and then for fifty years, permission to prospect for ail in 


° 
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Cabinda. American capital provides most of the power behind the Dia- 
mang Corporation which is branch of the Anglo-American Diamond Cor- 
poration Ltd. The partners of the Anglo American Corporation are— 
the Oppenheimer Group, DeBeers, Guggenheim, Union Miniere de Haut 
Katangana, the Societe Generale Belgique and such formidable American 
firms as the Morgan Bank and The Guaranty Trust Company. 

United States companies like Bethlehem Steel are also agents of 
further economic development. United States Steel and Morrison Knud- 
sen completed the construction of a bridg2 on the Tagus River crossing in 
Angola at the cost of 55,000,000 dollars. The funds for the bridge were 
secured from the United States Import-Export Bank. In 1963-64, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (USA) made a 
loan of 12,500,000 ostensibly for economic development of the territories. 
According to the Angolan and Mozambique Freedom Fighters, this money 
has gone toward the purchase of farm equipment for ‘‘white settlers”. 
The magazine Africa Today reported that the Dillon-Reed Investment 
Company, a firm which had functioned as representatives of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa in their Wall Street dealings, had been exploring 
the possibilities of loans for use in Portuguese territories and had success- 
fully secured twenty million dollars for Portugal. According to the 
Diaria de Lisboa June 21, 1963, in 1962 alone, Portugal received 37,500,000 
dollars in aid from the United States. In January 1964, Portugal received 
another 20,000,000 dollars from the United States Government. In March 
1965, a private United States group invested 6,000,000 dollars in a Portu- 
guese air company which serves Mozambique and Angola to enable the 
company to withstand the boycott to which it was subjected by African 
States. 

So it is, that while doing their duty as the colonial protector some 
segments of American industry have profited handsomely for their efforts. 
But the United states industry can take small comfort in the fact that every 
surplus capital nation, including the highly touted ‘‘peace-loving’’ Swedes 
as well as the ‘“‘thrity’’ Japanese, has representative companies striving 
to get their hooks into Portugal’s profit barrel. It is no coincidence 
(and perhaps a supreme irony) that those very nations which boast 
so much of their ‘‘free democratic system’’ should beso deeply involved 
In a system that is the closest to modern slavery. 


Wars of National Independence 


For the past five years a hit and run struggle along the classic gue- 
rrilla warfare pattern has been in progress in Angola and in Mozambique. 
By 1965, the Portuguese were forced to admit that after five years 
of fighting the economic drain was beginning to be serious. With fully 
75 per cent of the current Portuguese budget earmarked for military 
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purposes, Portugal is hardpressed to meet the cost of her economic 
development schemes. To the ‘rescue’ of Portugal has come the 
revived capital investment from the ‘Western world’, When the libera- 
tlon war began in 1961 cautious investors took a hands-off, wait-and-see 
approach to further investment in Angola and Mozambique. By 1964 the 
investors were convinced, or rather assured, that Portugal might be able 
to at least handle the military side of the conflict. In 1964, prices of 
Angolan products soared and agricultural production rose to all-time 
high levels. As the profits soared, the confidence of the foreign investors 
has been restored. With their confidence restored, the investors are 
back at their profit-making ventures. 

The rebels of Angola and Mozambique, with the aid of the Afro- 
Asian bloc, have sought to have Western companies restrained from 
actively investing in Portugal’s African territories as well as having 
Western nations restrained from providing Portugal with the modern 
weaponry. The United States particularly has been under mounting 
pressure to explain its position on the investments of United States 
companies in these Portuguese territories. As the self-proclaimed 
guardian of freedom, world peace and security, the position of the 
United States is of significance and importance to those struggling for 
their freedom and the entire world which wishes to be free. 


The Problem of ‘Democratic’ Imperialism. : 


Don’t examine the United States official position too carefully or 
even the uninformed reader may find that the world’s “‘greatest democra- 
cy” has had to perform its duty of protecting, or trying to protect, a brand 
of colonialism in its more despicable, inhuman form. One event of the 
past year has begun to suggest that the United States representatives at 
the United Nations were not accurate in their attack on the majority’s 
position on the provision of arms to Portugal, either NATO or arms from 
private firms. The United States had forbidden the provision of arms or 
military equipment from public or private sources without specific assu- 
rance that this material would not be used in the overseas territories. 
This statement carefully does not say that the United States did not pro- 
vide half a billion dollars in weaponry to an embattled fascist dictator- 
Ship, rather it suggests that the United States believes that an imperilled 
fascist dictatorship will keep its word and not use the arms already pro- 
vided when its very existence is in danger. A representative from Tanza- 
nia, it has been claimed, countered the United States statement with this 
remark : 

“But who could believe in the innocence of the merchant who said 
he only sold arms to the bandits because they had sworn not to use them?” 

As if to underscore these remarks, Newsweek, May 9, 1966, carried 
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an interesting story of a John Hawke, formerly an RAF pilot and presently 
a soldier of fortune who was arrested for violating Federal bans on the 
exporting of munitions. Hawke claims to have been a CIA agent who 
has personally flown bombers to Portugal. Hawke reportedly was rec- 
ruited by Gregory Board (an Austrailian who recently acquired United 
States citizenship), in the summer of 1965 to ferry surplus B - 26 planes 
to Portugal apparently for use in Angola and Mozambique. The dazzling 
financial manipulations involved a Canadian firm to act asa go-between 
with money coming through Switzerland and employing the skills of a 
graying French Gentleman with international connections. Hawke 
believes it all a bureaucratic mix-up and bases his defense on the allega- 
tion that he is an agent who must take the rap because the United States 
Is Unwilling to be revealed in the United Nations as a friend of the colo- 
nialists who are suppressing a rebellion of the indigenous African popu- 
lation. 

On the central question, the effect of the foreign investments, the 
United States just does not accept the contention that foreign private 
investments might be impeding the granting of independence in the Portu- 
guese territories. The United States does not deny that two-thirds of 
the Investments made in Portugal and her colonies are directly or 
indirectly controlled by foreign interests. The figures on the return from 
these investments suggest that investors profit quitehandsomely. The high 
level of these profits suggests that they are in some way directly related 
to the type of labour system found in the Portuguese territories. 
No one disputes the fact that, while the companies have been operating 
exempt from taxes or duties, Portugal requires that foreign companie; 
pay 50 per cent of their profit to her. Another part of Portugal’s agree- 
ment with foreign companies calls for the companies to construct barracks 
and police stations at their own expense. Yet the United States repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations do not accept the contention that foreign 
investments are impeding the granting of independence in Portuguese 
territories. In the face of evidence available in this article and at the 
command of the United States representatives, it is difficult to see how 
they could reach such a conclusion. One apparent consequence of 
‘democratic imperialism’ is that there is no place for seriousness. 
This does not suggest that United States investors would not claim that 
they are concerned with economic development, but rather thls concern 
for economic development ignores the central interests of the peasant 
farmers and workers of Angola and Mozambique. 

The fact that the United States representative at the United Nations 
is willing to deny categorically the apparent relationship between wages 
and working conditions on the one hand, and profits on the other, sug- 
gests a moral myopia. It further suggests how successful the Portu- 
guese tactics of enticing the big companies actually are. Madhu Panikkar 
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has suggested a possible objective for Portugal in inviting the 
major firms in the first place: 

“It is to get the large firms which are able to influence governments 
and companies like Tanganyika Concession (British) and the American 
oil companies (both Standard Oil and the Gulf Oil Company have ac- 
quired interests in Angola and Mozambique) to invest heavily in Portu- 
guese territories. Portugal would then derive the advantage not only 
of increased revenue by sharing the profit with these enterprises, but 
can, in the event of an uprising of Africans, count on these firms to 
mobilize public opinion in their behalf in their respective countries.* 

Finally the United States proposes to attempt to pass on the notion 
that it is possible to reform Portugal (the old ‘‘inveterate’’ slaver, the 
traditional colonialist) by conference, agreement and the ways of ‘‘peace’’. 
This proposal ignores history, denies the current conflict and _fictionalizes 
the realities of the present-day world situation. The use of propaganda 
screens, all the techniques of slavery and the sinister strategy of colonial 
control just don’t happen as far as the United States representatives are 
concerned. 

The United States representative’s opinion ignores the concept of 
Professor James Duffy, a man whose competence in the area of Portugal’s 
African territories is beyond question : 

- The pattern of Portugal’s African policy has remained pretty much 
the same: the concept of the African as a ward of the State whose tribal 
authorities and values are to be replaced by Portuguese authority and 
values, the indiscriminate use and abuse of African labor a seemingly indif- 
ference to their educational needs, exploitation of African land rights 
and interests, the encouragement of white immigration and the repres- 
sion of African dissatisfaction real and imaginary, by imprisonment, 
exile, beatings, torture and even murder. This has been the past: it is 
the present, and the Portuguese would like to make it the future.® 

But alas, the role of colonial protector must weigh heavily on the 
United States. Even she cannot profess to be serious about the explana- 
tions she offers. This defence of colonialism seems to this writer to be a 
part of the genuine problem of ‘democratic imperialism’. The United 
States Government at one and the same time wishes to be considered demo- 
cratic while having to defend the interests of her own big business firms 
and those of her allies. The commitment to freedon is alleged to be 
the basic rationale for the United States’ role in world affairs. United 
States, actual support of the status quo in the territories of Angola and 
Mozambique bespeaks a far different and profitable commitment. 





4, K. Madhu Panikkar, Angola in Flames, 
5, James Duffy, Portugal’s African Territories. 


Money Screams in Katanga 


J. Jj. Jabulani 


When Katanga is hurt, money screams, and money 
has powerful lungs —To Katanga and Back— 
Conor Cruise O’Brien 


On November 3rd, 1966, the London Financial Times reported that 
talks between the Union Minister du Haut-Katanga and the Government 
of the Congo had been temporarily suspended. The talks, it was reported, 
however, would be resumed shortly. 

The Congolese delegation at these talks was led by M. Albert Ndele, 
Governor of the Banque National du Congo, and Union Miniere’s dele- 
gation by M. Louis Wallef. Also present was a representative of the Tanga- 
nyika Concessions Ltd. The paper also reported that the Union Miniere 
hoped to produce 300,000 tons of copper against the previous year’s 
285,000 tons; in addition the company would produce 9,000 tons of cobalt, 
this forming the main world supply of the mineral. 

On January Ist last year, the government at Kinshasa, headed by 
General Mobutu as President, surprised, not least of all, the revolutio- 
nary forces throughout Africa by issuing an order expropriating the Union 
Miniere and taking over all its holding, subsidiaries and other companies 
in Kinshasa. 

The newspaper report already quoted does not immediately show 
a number of factors which have characterised the story of the Congo Kin- 
shasa since it attained independence. 

The first of these is that the country has been in a permanent state 
of crisis. During this crisis we have witnessed the destruction of the first 
patriotic government under Patrice Lumumba—and the murder of that 
patriot together with a number of his colleagues. We have seen, also, a 
constant jostling for political position, lately ending in the military putsch 
which deposed Tshombe who had made a comeback from Spain after the 
collapse of the ‘Katanga State’ to assume the premiership of the Congo. 
Mobutu has since sentenced Tshombe to death, in absentia. Between 
the first government andthe present, there has been among other things 
the ‘independent state of Katanga’, the pro-imperialist role of the United 
Nations in the Congo and the direct intervention of the imperialist powers, 
in 1964 led by Belgium, to put down a popular armed struggle against the 
neo-colonialist government of the day. 

The second of these factors concerns the constant difficulty of disen- 
tangling fact from fiction; to assess correctly the significance of the various 
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issues that emerge whenever the crisis ‘erupts’. 

The third factor, the central point to be discussed here, is the Union 
Miniere du Haut-Katanga. Governments may have changed rapidly in 
Kinshasa and the revolutionary peoples thrown into confusion; the 
Union Miniere has lived through it all. Always around has also been 
Tanganyika Concessions as a constant reminder of the involvement of 
finance capital, other than Belgian, in the economy of the Congo, in copper 
and other minerals. 

In keeping with other peoples in Africa, the patriotic forces in 
Kinshasa have over the last seven years, since the Congo was declared 
independent on June 30, 1960, been concerned with the struggle to 
secure independence for their country. Belgian imperialism never 
intended the Congo’s political independence to be more than nominal. 
Indeed, it could not be otherwise while huge Belgian and other financial, 
mining and industrial companies exercised the same influence after as 
before independence. The indepenence would be only formal; any claim 
that the state was popular and democratic would be purely demagogic 
and the people of Kinshasa would be condemned to continued poverty, 
illiteracy and all the other ills imposed by imperialism on the peoples 
of Africa as a whole. 

The final rape of the Congo had been completed by the end of the 
first decade of this century. In their annual report of 1909 the Societe 
General de Belgique wrote: 


“the changes brought about in the economic order of the Belgian 
colony, following the regulations submitted in our legislature, have 
been favourably received by the management of the company.” 


Of this period Joye and Lewin write: ‘‘Le regne de trusts va com- 
mencer”. (The reign of the trusts begins.) 

Pierre Joye and Rosine Lewin, Les Trusts an Congo. Brussels,, 1961 

It was to be a reign in which the trusts ruled and the colonial 
government ensured that their interests were not tampered with. The 
Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga is an offspring of these tru:ts, 

The Union Miniere obtained its first flow of copper in I9I1 at 
its mine in Lubumbashi. In 1960, when the various copper mines owned 
by the Union Miniere produced 300,000 tons of copper, the company 
achieved a distinction behind the American companies Kennecott and 
Anaconda as the third largest producer among the Western companies. 

It is said that Leopold Il, King of Belgium, rejoiced in carrying through 
his ‘royal programme’ of founding the three ‘1906 companies’, which 
included the Union Miniere, in conjunction with the Societe Generale de 
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Belgique. (Joye and Lewin: op.cit.) The Societe Generale in the 
end, however, managed to obtain effective control over these societies. 
At the time that the Congo obtained its independence, the principal 
Shareholders in the Union Miniere were the Congolese Government, 
Tanganyika Concessions, the Societe Generale de Belgique and the Com- 
pagnie du Katanga. 

Before we finally come back to this question of ownership of the 
Union Miniere, we shall try to disentangle what the company is and what 
it does. i 

The company was formed in 1906 with initial capital amounting to 
10 million Belgian francs. 

The concession granted to it covered an area of more than 12,500 
square miles—an area larger than the combined surface area of Belgium 
and Luxembourg. 

Though the Union Miniere is most well-known for its activities as a 
copper-mining company, its mineral products are very diverse. 

The mines can be divided into three geographical areas. There 
is a group in South-eastern Katanga. Here there are the mines at Kipushi 
and at Lukumi. From the former is recovered copper and zinc; from 
the second, copper and cobalt. 

Then there is the central group of mines. The copper comes from 
the mine at Kambove. At Kankotwe the company extracts limestone 
and at Kisanga, iron. Then there is the mine at Shinkolobwe. This 
mine, running deep into ‘exceptionally rich’ deposits of uranium and 
radium, was the chief supplier of uranium to the United States during 
World War Il. The mine was, however, closed down in April 1960 when 
the reserves which could be commercially exploited were exhausted. 

The third group lies tothe west. At the mines at Kolwezi, Musonoi 
and Kamato is found copper and cobalt. The mine at Ruwe produces 
copper oxide. 

It is, at this stage, important to note two facts. Around 1963, mi- 
neral production accounted for 60 per cent of the Congo’s total value of 
exports. Of this, three-quarters originated from Katanga. The Congo, 
further, produced 53 per cent of the world’s supply of cobalt and 61 per- 
cent of its industrial diamonds. The latter come from Kasai, which under 
Albert Kalonji also tried to establish itself as an independent State. 

This dominant position of the trusts, with Forminiere leading in 
Kasai, thus becomes clear even before we discuss the full breadth of their 
activities. The Congo, of course, has other mineral deposits. 

Apart from cobalt, it produces other ‘hard metals’, tungsten and 
vanadium. It also produces germanium, cadmium, berylium and littrium. 


-< 
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These are all special metals used in electronic and nuclear production. 
Further, the Congo has zinc, columbo-tantalite, manganese, gold—indeed 
a blue chip colony! In 1959 the Union Miniere employed 2,212 Europeans 
and 21,146 Congolese. 

These figures, however, do not reveal the true significance of the 
position of the company in Katanga. 

The Union Miniere created a number of subsidiaries to carry on 
economic activities, largely to support the activities of the parent company. 

One of the oldest of these is the Compagnie Fonciere du Katanga 
(Cofoka). The company was established in 1922 for the purpose of 
building and managing housing estates for the personnel of the U.M.H.K., 
its affiliates and for the staff in the colonial administration. In 1959, Cofoka 
owned 1,689 properties in various centres such as Jadotville, Kolwezi 
and Elizabethville. The company had by then also ventured out into 
other types of property and property-dealing, including the building of 
offices and the issuing of mortgages. 

The Union Miniere also controlled the Charbonnages de la Luena. 
This company produced 56,000 tons of coal in 1955, although this dec- 
lined to 250,000 tons in 1959 due to displacement of coal by electric 
power. 

This power, however, comes from a subsidiary of the U.M.H.K. 
the subsidiary being the Societe Generale des Forces Hydro-Electriques 
du Katanga (Sogefor). Sogefor on the other hand controls Sogelec— 
the Societe Generals Africaine d’Electricite. This company distributes 
the electricity, not only to the production points of the U.M.H.K., but 
also to the large towns of Jadotville, Elizabethville, Kipushi and Kolwezi. 
Sogelec controls two other electrical companies who undertake the elec- 
trification of railways, the installation of electrical systems and so on. 
Thus we get a view of one of the complex patterns of control devised by 
the trusts, where subsidiaries sometimes own other subsidiarles which 
are, nominally in any case, bigger than they themselves. 

In 1926 the U.M.H.K. further set up the Societe Generale Indust- 
riele et Chimique du Katanga (Sogechim). This company, with various 
factories in Jadotville, producing, among other chemicals, sulphuric acid, 
caustic soda and sodium chlorate, also produced vegetable oils, while 
also processing Jadotville’s water supply. As asupplement to Sogechim, 
the U.M.H.K. also set up Afridex, to produce explosives and other mining 
accessories, while Afridex owns a subsidiary which produces safety matches, 
the Afrimeches company. 

Katanga has other mining companies which are quoted in the finan- 
cial columns of newspapers as independent establishments such as the 
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Metalkat—the Societe Metallurgique du Katanga, and Sudkat—the So- 
ciete de Recherche Miniere du Sud-Katanga. l 

The former of these companies, Metalkat, is concerned in the mining 
of zinc and cadmium and produces sulphuric acid at its works in Kolwezi. 
Sudkat, on the other hand, works the manganese deposits at Kasekelesa. 
This company ceded a part of its concession to a subsidiary of its own, 
the Societe d’Exploitation de Mines diu Sud-Katanga-Minsudkat. Thus 
Minsudkat mines lead, zinc, tin and copper. 

Needless to say, these companies are also part of the Union Miniere 
complex. They, also, play their part in the governing of the people 
of the Congo by the cartels. 

The Union Miniere is, since even Union Miniere’s ‘toiling millions’ 
must eat, also involved in the food-processing industry. Thus it has a 
subsidiary, Minoteries du Katanga, literally, the flour-mills of Katanga, 
This company with establishments in Jadotville, Elizabethville and Kolwezi, 
produces flour from manioc, maize and wheat. It also produces various 
kinds of vegetable oil and further centributes oil-cake and stock-feeds. 

It was perhaps to find use for this feed (or, which comes first 2), 
that the Societe d’Elevage de la Luilu was established. This company 
owned 10,000 heads of animal stock in 1959. 

The Union Miniere further boasts an interest in the supply of buil- 
ding materials through its participation in the Ciments Metallurgiques 
de Jadotville. Apart from another iron-mining company in which Union 
Miniere has an interest, it is further involved in mining through ics involve- 
ment in the bauxite company, Saciete de Recherches et d'Exploitation 
des Bauxites du Congo, Bauxiconge. Foraky S.A. gives it an interest 
in diamond mining; the Compagnie Maritime Congolaise, a hand in ocean- 
going transport and companies such as the Compagnic Fonciere du Katanga 
a chance to dabble in real estate. 

In 1960 the 32,000 Europeans in Katanga formed 2 per cent of the 
total population of Katanga. Conor Cruise O’Brien wrote of this 
European population that: they were not, however, really settlers in the 
normal sense. Hardly any of them owned land—except on the fringes 
of Elizabethville as a speculation—and few of them had their own business. 
They either worked for one of the great companies of the Union Mini- 
ere group—Sogelec, Metalkat, Minsudkat, etc—or for economically 
ancillary enterprises like the B.C.K. Railway or the Simba Brewery—or 
they were professional men, making their money indirectly out of these 
companies. Or again they were soldiers and technicians whose pay came 
one remove from these same companies when it did not come from the 
Belgian Government itself 
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(Conor Cruise O’Brien, To Katanga and Back, Simon and Schuster, 

N.Y., 1962. p. 79.) 

It is because of the intricate and extensive character of the domi- 
nion of the Union Miniere not only in Katanga, but also over the rest 
of the Congo, that the company has become identified in the minds of all 
revolutionary forces as the supreme example of why the imperialists and 
their cohorts have launched a counter-revolutionary offensive in Africa. 
The tactics, the manoeuvres and the brazenness of the forces of reaction 
in the Congo, was a signal of what is to come in the rest of Africa, 

The directives of the Union Miniere could not and cannot be ‘per- 
suaded’ to relinquish their flour-mills and their tungsten; their gold, 
radium and forests; their coal, chemicals and power stations; their stock- 
feed, copper, the railways they built and the ships to take this copper to 
Belgium; of the world nor their unflinching dictatorship over the working 
class and the rest of the people of Congo Kinshasa. 

The story of the Union Miniere does not end here. It also has 
interests in companies outside the Congo. Its most direct participation 
in a company in Africa, is in the Wankie Colliery Company Ltd., of Rho-' 
desia. Later we shall see how the Union Miniere is in fact connected 
with other companies in Africa. 

In his book Neo-Colonialism, the Last Stage of Capitalism (Thomas 
Nelson, London, 1965), Kwame Nkrumah lists thirteen companies out- 
side the Congo in which the Union Miniere has an interest. Most of these 
are Belgian companies. 

The Union Miniere is the principal shareholder in the Belgium 
Societe General Metallurgique de Hoboken. This company, employing 
4,000 workers in 1961, refines and processes almost all the minerals extrac- 
ted in the Congo, the copper, the radium, the precious metals. The 
final selling of the products of the U.M.H.K. is entrusted to their affiliated 
company, the Societe Generale des Minerais. 

In Belgonucleaire, the Societe Belge pour I’Industrie Nucleaire, 
we also find a Union Miniere holding. Further, they have an interest 
in the Compagnie Belge pour |’Aluminium (Cobeal), in the Institute 
du Cobalt and in the Centre d’ Information du Cobalt which carries out 
the programme of the Institute and carries on research work in conjunc- 
tion with other research centres in Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany 
and Amerlca. 

The Union Miniere also has interests in Sabena, the Belgian air com- 
pany, It is further connected with finance houses in Belgium, America 
and Paris. 

Yet another aspect of the Union Miniere has to be dealt with. This 
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concerns its contacts and arrangements with other finance and mining 
houses in Southern Africa. 

The Union Miniere is owned largely by four groups. These are 
the Congo Government, the Societe Generale de Belgique (see below), 
the Compagnie du Katanga and Tanganyika Concession Ltd. 

The last of these groups, Tanganiyka Concession Ltd. (Tanks), 
isa British company. It, however, is inextricably tied up with the Societe 
Generale de Belgique (Soc. Gen.) and the Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa. 

Thus it is that these three gigantic companies, the Anglo-American, 
Tanganyika Concessions and the Union Miniere co-operate in ruling the 
roost over the lower part of Africa. 

The Union Miniere’s holding in Wankie Colliery entitlesthem to a 
seat on their board of directors. Here they are representad by one 
M. van Weyenbergh. This Weyenbergh is Vice-President of the Union 
Miniere. Wankie is, of course, dominated by Anglo-Americans. Thus 
this board is presided over by Sir Keith Acult, K.B.E., director of many 
other Anglo-American companies. 

On the other hand Lord Clitheroe and the Right Honourable 
C. Waterhouse represent Tanks on the board of the Union Miniere, 
Here they meet M. van Weyenbergh. Van Weyenbergh, supported by 
E.P. van der Straeten and A. de Spirlet represent the Union Miniere on 
the. board of Tanganyika Concessions. 

Oppenhelmer’s Anglo-American group meets up with the Union 
Miniere again in the Societe d’Entreprise et d’Investissements du Beceka, 
On this board sit both H.F. and P.J. Oppenheimer together with M. Louis 
Wallef, President of the Union Miniere. 

Two other groups represinting monopoly capitalism are involved 
in: this grand alliance. These are the two American interests of the 
Rockefeller Empire (of the Chase Manhattan Bank, Standard Oil, etc.) 
and the Ryan-Guggenheim group. 

Ryan-Guggenheim has a holding of 25 per cent of the share capital 
ofthe. diamond company of Kasai, the Forminiere and A.A. Ryan sits on 
its board. Two Belgian groups, one of them the Soc. Gen. and the Congo 
Government also have holdings in this company. Connection with the 
Union Miniere is achieved by the presence of M. Louis Wallef on 
Forminiere’s board of directors. 

Further, as Angola produces diamonds, so must these companies be 
involved. Thus H.F. Oppenheimer and A.A. Ryan sit on the board of 


the Companhia de Diamantes de Angola. Belgian and Portuguese interests 
are, of course, also involved. 
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The Rockefeller group has an 8 per cent interest in Tanganyika Con- 
cession Ltd., and thus a connection with the Union Miniere. The Rocke- 
fellers also own a third of the share capital of the Filatures et Tissage 
Africains, a company formed in 1946 by two Belgian groups, the Union 
Cotonniere and the Soc. Gen. de Belgique. Rockefeller money plays 
its part in other companies as well. 

Important to note as well is that the Rockefellers had a monopoly 
over the import of petroleum products into the Congo. For these purpo- 
ses there was created in 1956 the company Esso Congo Belge, renamed 
Esso Central Africa in 1960, a subsidiary of Esso Standard. 

Indeed, we may go on In this vein to show how the big financial 
groups, rendered big by super-profits made in mining, tie-up also in Zamb- 
ia, in Mozambique and in South-West Africa. We should not, however, 
forget to mention another American financier, Charles W. Engelhard, of 
Engelhard Industries Inc., adviser to American governments on African 
affairs, a prominent member of the South African club of mine-owners, 
director on the boards of among others: the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration of South Africa, Kennecott Copper Corporation, one of the two 
massive U.S. copper groups, the Chase Manhattan Bank, and the London- 
based Anglo-American Corporation subsidiary, Charter consolidated. 

One Albert M. Tuiele straddles many of these companies. These 
include Kennecott, Guggenheim, Forminiere and the Companhia de 
Diamantes de Angola, so the story goes on. 

Since our purpose however is to discover the true extent of the 
hold of monopoly capitalism over the Congo, we have to retrace our steps, 
now, back to the Union Miniere. Thus we come to the sprawling 
giant, the Societe Generale de Belgique. 

Startling in its size and difficult to comprehend fully in one sweep, 
the Societe Generale is Belgium’s largest monopoly capitalist group. 
The Societe Generale is, further, the real power in the economy of the 
Congo. One single fact demonstrates all this. It is this: when the Congo 
gained its independence, the Societe Generale had effective dominion 
over 70 per cent of the economy of the country. 

Joye and Lewin have written that: 

This control is exercised in various ways. Most often, it is effected 
through the specialised holding companies such as the Compagnie du 
Congo pour le Cormmerce et l'Industrie (C.C.C.I.) or the Compagnie 
du Katanga. 

In certain cases this is achieved through the Comite Special du 
Katanga (C.S.K.); in others, through Belgian subsidiaries of the Societe 
Generale starting their own subsidiaries in the Congo. 
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Undoubtedly, the most important of these subsidiaries of the Soc. 
Gen. is the C.C.C.I. It was through the taking over of the Banque 
d’Outremer in 1928 that the Soc. Gen. seized control of the C.C.C1I. 
Thus we see that whereas it was in cooperation with the Soc. Gen. that the 
C.C.C.1. had founded the Union Miniere in 1906, by 1928 the Soc. had 
established its undivided supremacy over the Union Miniere. 

Thus, as part of the empire of the Soc. Gen., the C.C.C.l. in 1961 
had part-ownership in sixty companies inthe Congo, and directly or 
indirectly controlled forty. 

We shall not give the complete list of these companies, but will show 
the diversity of its interests. 

The C.C.C.I. owns plantations concerned in the production of coffee, 
vegetable oils, sugar, live-stock, ground-nuts, cotton, rubber, etc., through 
such companies as the Compagnie Cotonniere Congolaise, the Exploita- 
tions Agricoles et Industrielles de la Biaro and the Entreprises Agricoles 
de la Busari au Lomain (S.A.B.). The S.A.B. alone has 20,000 hectares 
of land and in 1959 employed 152 ‘agents Europeans’ and 11,600 Congo- 
lese workers. 

The C.C.C.I. has mining interests, as in the Societe Industrielle et 
Miniere du Katanga, producing such minerals as tin and columbite. Other 
interests are in cement and other building materials and asbestos, and 
the building industry. 

The company also controls, with some of its subsidiaries, the Com- 
pagnie Generale d’Automobiles et d’Aviation du Congo, concerned with 
motor vehicles, industrial motors, aviation engines, etc. 

Important, of course, in the portfolio of the C.C.C.I. is the Com- 
pagnie du Katanga. This latter company is associated with the Comite 
Special du Katanga, a concession-granting body which ceded the land 
to U.M.H.C. and held its own portfolio inthe Union Minlere. Because of 
its connections with the Union Miniere the Compagnie du Katanga 
has from the early post-independence days featured in the movements 
and shifts concerning the control of the Union Miniere, amatter we 
shall come to later. 

The Soc. Gen. also has control over the railway system, con- 
trolled and directed by the Compagnie de Chemin de Fer du Bas-Congo 
au Katanga (B.C.K.). This, despite the fact that the system was built 
with public funds and was meant to be maintained ‘‘in the public inte- 
rest”. The B.C.M., thus absorbed into the Soc. Gen., employed 13,579 
Congolese workers in 1959. (It was this company that ceded con- 
cessions to the Miniere du Becka, a subsidiary of the Soc. Gen., and the 
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largest world producer of industrial diamonds. The company has a 
minority interest in the Oppenheimer group, is connected with Formi- 
niere and the British company, Industrial Distributors Ltd., in 
which De Beers Consolidated of the Oppenheimer groups has a 31-5 per 
cent holding). 

The Soc. Gen. controls the Banque du Congo, formerly the 
Banque du Congo Belge, the largest of the banks in the Congo. Itis also 
involved with Potrofina in the petroleum industy in the Congo, through 
the company, Societe des Petroles au Congo. 

The directory, Who Owns Whom (Continental edition) 1962-63 
lists the Soc. Gen. as having 109 affiliates and subsidiaries in the 
Congo, Belgium and elsewhere. 

These include banking and insurance groups. Examples of these 
are the Banque Belge Ltd. (U.K.), the Banque de la Societe Generale 
de faBelgique and three insurance companies, including the Royale 
Belge. The Societe Generale has other finance houses outside Belgium 
including three in America, such as the Belgian-American Banking Cor- 
poration, New York. 

it plays an important part in such establishments as the Banque 
Generale du Luxembourg, the Banque de !’Union Parisienne and the 
Banco Burnay (Lisbon), the latter with interests in the Angola Diamond 
Co., mentioned above. 

The Societe Generale is connected also with the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas, this representing the most important French interests 
in the economy of the Congo. 

In industry too the Societe Generale plays a prominent part. 
This is in such diverse fields as the petroleum industry through 
the Societe Belge de Recherches et d’Exploitations Petrolieres; metal 
processing and refining through the Hoboken works, already mentioned, 
sharing direction with its own subsidiary the Union Miniere, and 
its ally in the Union Miniere, Tanganyika Concessions Ltd.; in the 
production of armaments at the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de 
Guerre—producing the standard NATO rifle, the F.N. automatic, 
which is also standard equipment used against the popular forces 
inthe Portuguese colonies andis inthe arsenal of the South African 
army. Other industries that can be listed are electricity and 
tramways, transport and merchant shipping, cement, bricks, che- 
micals, textiles paper, ete. 

The Societe Generale is tied up with the Diamant Boart compa- 
nies of France and Italy and also the Diamond Development 
Co. Ltd. (U.K.), Industrial Distributors 1946 Ltd. (South Africa) 
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and the Diamond Purchasing and Trading Co. Ltd. (South Africa) 
—in the latter companies are also involved the Oppenheimer interests. 
Industrial Distributers’ connection with the diamond industry in the 
Congo has already been mentioned. 

Important tonote also is the Societe Generale’s fairly recent 
expansion into Canadian indistrial finance. Who Owns Whom? 
(op. cit.) lists at least ten of such Canadian companies. These include 
MacAllister Towing Ltd. (concerned, inter alia, with the production 
of agricultural equipment), Brockville Chemicals Ltd., Neelon Steel 
Ltd., Iroquois Glass Ltd., and Fastcut Bits Ltd. (diamonds) and the 
wholly owned holding subsidiary Sogemines Development Co. 
Ltd, concerned in mining, oil and industry. 

The Societe Generale, of course, ties up in Belgium and other 
parts of the world with American and other representatives 
of finance capital, whether Morgan Guaranty of America, the Roths- 
childs, Lazard Brothers, Schroder, or the Rockefellers. Even the 
Oppenheimer group through the agency of P. J. Oppenheimer, 
executive director of Charter Consolidated Ltd., the London-based 
Anglo-American Corp., subsidiary, is represented on the Banque 
Belge Ltd., oneofthe largest financial arms ofthe Societe Generale. 

These then are the trusts that rule the Congo. Their size explains 
the tenacity with which they will try to hold on to the Congo. This is 
not only because of their size but the fact that to them the Congo is 
a ‘blue-chip’ colony. 

The following figures relate to average profits made by companies 
with significant investments in the Congo and those mainly operating in 
Belgium: 


Year Belgian Belgian-Congolese 
1955 8:19% 18-47% 
1956 940% 20:16% 
1957 949% 21-00% 
1958 7:85% 15:10% 


Joye and Lewin, op. cit. 





Net average profits of the Societe Generale in Belgium were between 
8 and 9 per cent per annum in the years 195] to 1957. On the other hand 
profits were oscillating between 19 and 2! per cent during the same years 
in the Congo. 


(Joye, Les Trusts en Belgique, Brussels) 
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The contribution of the Congo to the Belgian capitalists and the 
Belgian economy would require another article. This contribution 
would be measured in its effect on the Belgian balance of international 
payments; on the level of costs and prices throughout the Belgian 
economy; on the rates of capital accumulation and Belgian recovery 
after the war and its continued growth of Union Miniere’s capital. This 
amounted to 10 million Belgian franc in 1906. Within half a century 
the company’s capital accumulated after dividends and taxes had 
been paid, ie, from retained profits, amounting to 8 milliards. 
Between 1950 to 1959 the Union Miniere made gross profits 
amounting to 3! milliard Belgian francs. 

So it was that when the Belgian Government conceded independence 
tothe Congo, ithad never meant that independence to be more than 
nominal. 

What the Mobutu Government did at the beginning of this 
year was an episode that had started just before independence was 
granted. Most relevant for our present purposes is what happened 
to the Comite Special du Katanga (C.S.K.), shareholder in the 
Union Minlere and the body that gave that company a concession. 

The establishment of the various companies In the Congo showed 
toarare degree the unity achieved between state and property in prose- 
cuting their imperlalist objectives in the Congo. The importance of 
this carries on today. The trusts make the money and the Belgian Go- 
vernment acts as a police guard over the property of the trusts. 

The C.S.K. was set up by Leopold Il, acting together in the ‘royal 
programme’ already mentioned with the arch-representative of the 
Belgian bourgeoisie, the Societe Generale, Leopold reserved him- 
self the right to appoint the majority of the members of the board of 
the C.S.K. In time, however, the control of this charter parastatal com- 
pany in effect passed on to the trusts. 

The right of the C.S.K. to appoint the chairman and other board 
members of the U.M.H.K. was not exercised. The voting power meant 
to be exercised for the public good was used to benefit the trusts. To 
avoid paying profits to the C.S.K., when profits were in excess of 
93 million francs, as was written into the statutes, the Union Miniere set 
up subsidiary companies to which these profits were siphoned. On 
the other hand the colonial government retired its civil servants 
early, to be absorbed into the structures established by the trusts. 
The dictatorship of the trusts was complete. Hoye and Lewin describe 
the C.S.K. as “‘l’instrument docile de l'Union Miniere” ; the role 
had been reversed. Even Forminieres was governed as if it was 
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part of the Societe Generale despite the fact this combine, after a time, 
held only 5 per cent of the share capital of Forminiere. 

Given all these manoeuvres, the Belgian Congo 

“still held a considerable portfolio of investments which, at 
the most moderate estimate, were valued at about 40 million francs. 
In addition it possessed various prerogatives, such as voting rights and 
the right to nominate representatives to adminitrative boards, in a whole 
series of enterprises in which it did not hold capital participations.” 

(Nkrumah, op. cit.) 

Among these companies, including the Banque Centrale du Congo 
Belge, the Comite National du Kivu, Compagnie des Chemin de Fer 
des Grands Lacs, Forminiere, etc., there was, of course, the Comite 
Special du Katanga and hence the Union Miniere. 

On June 27th 1960, three days before the Congo’s independence, 
the Belgian government passed a decree dissloving the C.S.K. On 
the 30th the Comite National du Kivu, another charter company, 
was also dissolved. The new Congo Government was left with a 
minority holding from what was the portfolio of the C.S.K., in- 
cluding its portfolio in the Union Miniere. Part of the remaining 
assets passed ontothe Compagnie du Katanga ofthe Societe Gene- 
rale and the rest were offered to other shareholders. The story could 
goon longer; essential to establish however, is that the Belgian capi- 
talists and their state took all these measures to limit and diminish 
the authority over large portfolio which would have passed from the 
colonial government tothe government ofthe independent Congo. 

The engineering of the adventure of Tshombe’s ‘independent State 
of Katanga’ was later to show that the Belgian bourgeoise was not satis- 
fied with the ‘legal safeguards’ it had built by dissolving the charter com- 
panies. 

The same Tshombe of Katanga was to become Prime Minister of the 
Congo in 1964. In November of that year the next phase of the game 
over whocontrols the Union Minierestarted. M.MoiseTshombe published 
a decree transferring the entire portfolio of the old C.S.K. in Union 
Miniere to the Congolese Government, and without compensation. The 
decree increased the Congolese Government’s voting strength in the 
Union Miniere from 29 to36 percent and reduced that of the Societe 
Generale from 40 to below 20 per cent. Then ensued the negotiations, the 
consultation and the bargaining. 

At the end of it all Tshombe came: back from Brussels with 24 per 
cent of the voting rights in Union Miniere. He also came back. with a 
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whole series of new arrangements. The Congo had now a national debt 
of 900 million dollars; there were arrangements about finan- 
cial bonds, old bonds, new bonds, bonds whose price had suddenly 
fallen, permitting the Belgian financiers to retain 450 million which 
should have goneback to the Congo; and there were arrangements 
that Belgian property in the Congo should not be nationalised; 
arrangements and arrangements. To round it off, an arrangement 
to set up an Investment Bank to manage all portfolios of the 
government was reached; the Belgians were to control it. 

When the force was played out, the trusts stood up and ap- 
plauded the arrangements. The rule of monopoly capitalism had 
not been dented; the discussions after all were not about con- 
solidating the independence of the Congo. They were not about 
the need, even so much as the wish, to transform the social 
and economic conditions of the mass ofthe people ofthe Congo. 

Then Tshombe engineered a crisis He pretended to take 
revolutionary positions. Otherwise, how could he hope not to 
meet the resistance of the patriotic forces; he especially, as one 
who presided over the murder of Lumumba. The demagogy resul- 
ted in nothing, as it was never intended to. Even for Mobutu, 
the smokescreen soon blew away exposing the profits which 
the trusts continued to draw from the Congo and the power 
they still enjoyed. 

Thus we enter the third and latest. phase- of the game. In the 
jostling for power, Tshombe was: to become yet again a politician- 
in-exile. 

In the period immediately preceding the military putsch, the revo- 
lutionary forces inthe Congo had taken up arms in defence of the 
interests of the people which were being attacked by the imperia- 
lists helped by a neo-colonialist government with its armed for- 
ces led by General Mobutu. 

To ‘justify’ the putsch, the General also had to flex his 
muscles at the Union Miniere. Thus it was that. the order of 
January Ist was published, giving the Congocontrol over the Union 
Miniere. 

The ‘negotiations’. surrounding the -whole episode are, as 
seems all these discussions -about portfolios and voting rights, 
full of confused strands. 

When the Mobutu military government -seized power, it pro- 
mulgated a law nationalising all- mineral- rights -in »-Kinshasa and 
requiring that concessions granted since 1960 should’-be renewed (the 
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so-called Bakajika Law). It also passed a law requiring that com- 


panies operating in the Congo should locate their headquarters 
in Kinshasa. 

It was over the latter of the two laws that part of the ‘battle’ 
between the Mobutu government on the one hand and the trusts 
and the Belgian government on the other, took place. The Mobutu 
Government also demanded that the Union Miniere, apart from trans- 
ferring its headquarters to Kinshasa, should also pay about 85 million 
dollar tax arrears, this amounting to the total sum of money 
in taxes calculated to have been paid by the company to the 
Tshombe regime in Katanga. 

The replies ofthe Union Miniere tothe two demands are 
interesting for their uncompromising conceit and assuredness. 

Concerning the transference of the headquarters, Union Miniere 
replied that it would move from Brussels as this would be dep- 
riving shareholders ‘‘of a security which they consider to be indis- 
pensable”. (Financial Times, London, 24 December 1966) 

On the question of the tax arrears, the company said the claims 
were “‘unfounded in substance and extravagant in amount....As 
things stand....it is not Union Miniere which owes money to the 
Congo but the reverse”. (Financial Times, 4 January 1967) 

lt was over the first issue, however, that negotiations conti- 
nued. On refusal to change their headquarters, communicated to. 
the world in the above-mentioned Note issued by the company on 
December 23rd, the Mobutu Government set up its own company, 
totake over the interests of the Union Miniere. The Company was 
baptised the Societe Congolaise des Minerais. 

The new company was set up with capital amounting to 150 million 
dollars (approximately). Of this share capital 55 percent was tobe 
held by the Kinshasa Government, 15 per cent by Tanganyika Concessions, 
Ltd., and the remaining 30 percent was to be offered to other pri- 
vate interests. 

On January 4th, Tanganyika Concessions published a ‘Notice to 
Members of the Company’ in which they repudiated any interest in the 
new company. The Notice reported that a message had been sent to 
ita few days earlier, ‘‘through diplomatic channels’? that ‘‘all steps 
would betaken by the Congo Government to guarantee the rights 
of Tanganyika Concession Ltd”. Aswe know, of course, ‘Tanks’ 
is one of the large shareholders in the Union Miniere. 

“The directors (continued the Notice), deeply regret these 

vents which they believe tọ be contrary tothe interests of all 
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concerned. They will continue with every means in their power 
to support the rights and interests of their shareholders in the 
present unfortunate situation.” (Financial Times, 4 January 1967). 

One other detail in the story is that the Union Miniere had 
agreed to a 50 per cent holding by the Government of Kinshasa in a 
reconstructed Union Miniere. The reconstruction would have 
been the splitting of the company into a Kinshasa-based and a 
Belgian-based sections. This share would only cover the Kinshasa com- 
pany. First the Kinshasa Government, it appears, demanded a 51 per cent 
share. Later, this was reduced to 50 per cent together with an I8 per 
cent holding in the Belgian-based Company. It was at the stage when 
the Government of Kinshasa proceeded to demand that the bulk of 
the assets of the Belgian company be transferred tothe Congo company, 
that negotiations broke down. 

On the threatened take-over, the Union Miniere declared that it 
would not in any case go into liquidation. It had ‘the organi- 
sation and resources for a satisfactory continuation of its activity 
which, if it is not in or connected with the Congo, will be in Belgium or 
perhaps elsewhere”. (Financial Times, 4 January 1967) Undoubtedly, 
the company was thinking of its considerable interests in Belgium and 
elsewhere built on the super-profits made in the Congo. 

At some point it was reported that a construction of companies had 
acceded to Mobutu’s invitation to cooperate with him in running and 
financing the new company. Union Miniere threatened legal action. 

An interesting aspect of this legal action was the way it exposed 
yet again the intricacy of the ramifications of international finance capi- 
tal. Kinshasa copper had for some time been shipped via the railway 
of the Companhia do Caminho de Ferro de Benguela. This railway, run- 
ning through Angola to Lobito Bay, belongs to Tanganyika Concessions 
which owns 97 per cent of its capital. Thus the double interest of Tanga- 
nyika Concessions in the dispute. 

The Mobutu Government had threatened to take over all the inte- 
rests of the Societe Generale de Belgique if the tax arrears were not 
met by January 15th. When the day came, after two Cabinet meetings, 
the government in Kinshasa announced that these interests, the predomi- 
nant factor in the economy of Kinshasa, would not after all be seized. 
That seems to have rounded off the issue of tax arrears. 

Indeed, had the threat been carried through, it would have made 
nonsense of a statement made by M. Mungul Diaka, Kinshasa Ambassador 
to Brussels, to heads of Belgian-owned African companies on December 
28th, when the Ambassador said: 
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The expropriation of Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga is not nationa- 
lisation, and need cause no alarm to other investors in the Congo. 
(Financial Times, 29 December 1966) 


Continuing the tradition of close co-operation between monopoly 
capitalism and state, the Government of Belgium was involved through- 
out in these negotiations. The company also claimed that a number of 
agreements had been violated, including what was called the ‘Spaak- 
Tshombe convention’, exposing more than anything else how the 
Socialist, M. Paul-Henri Spaak had devised an agreement which to use 
the words of the Societe Generale de Belgique in 1909 had been ‘‘favou- 
rably received by the management of the company”. 

The intervention of the American, Mr. Theodore Sorensen, one- 
time legal adviser to President Kennedy is also of interest. Sorensen, 
it was reported, was sent by Mobutu to put his representations to the 
trusts and the Government in Belgium. Perhaps it was the American 
interests in Kinshasa that had persuaded Mobutu as to who his advisers 
should be. 

Mobutu’s attempts led him not only to American legal advisers. 
It was also reported that Italian mining companies had been approached 
with the Italian-American group, Montecatini-Edison mentioned by name. 
Reference was made also to ‘‘other European mining groups”. Mr. 
Tasuichi Mima, President of the Japanese Nippon Mining company 
admitted that his company’s representatives were in Kinshasa ‘‘nego- 
tiating....a copper concession with the government of J. Mobutu....” 
(Financial Times, 6 January 1967). The consortium referred to earlier 
included the Banque Lambert, one of Belgium’s big finance houses, the 
French Penarroya Mining, Roan Selection Trust, prominent in the 
Zambian copper-belt, and the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa. 

Of this consortium, the Financial Times of February [6th last 
year reported: 

If this group should take a hand, it would be in line with Mr. 

Kaunda’s statement of Zambia’s willingness to help the Congo 

with the support of the Zambian copper mines. 

So it would appear that by the “Zambian copper mines” is meant 
the mining trusts of Southern Africa. 

On February | 8th, it was reported that agreement had been reached 
by the Kinshasa Government and the Belgian trusts. 

The Kinshasa company was renamed the Societe Congolaise des 
Minerais (Gecomin). This company would take over the interests of 
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the Union Miniere. A contract was signed with the Societe Generale 
des Minerais de Belgique (S.G.M.) , a subsidiary of the Union Miniere 
and the Societe Generale de Belgique. 

By this agreement the S.G.M. would provide the Government of Kin- 
shasa with various services, including management, the execution of Geco- 
min projects, refining and marketing over a period of five years. The S.G.M. 
would also look after the Union Miniere’s confidential documents rela- 
ting to ‘geological and sub-soil information and plans of the working, 
pumping, electrical and other installations’. (These documents the 
Financial Times had reported (16 February 1967) had been ‘‘a key point 
in the prolonged discussions between the new...company Gecomin and 
the Societe Generale des Minerais”. During the time the documents 
‘which would take years to reconstitute’ were held in Belgium.) 

In principle the Kinshasa Government agreed to paying compensa- 
tion and entered into negotiations on this, as a separate issue. The Union 
Miniere demanded 800 million dollars. 

The. agreement, however, made no provision for the financing of 
the new company by the S.G.M. It is then to be assumed that the gov- 
ernment of Kinshasa will offer 40 per cent of the shares to private inte- 
rests, since it owns 60 per cent of the share capital of the new company. 

On February lOth, it is important to note, that the accounts of the 
Union Miniere’s subsidiaries were partially unblocked, reversing the 
step taken on February Ist, and their managers allowed to draw on them 
with the authorisation of the Governor of Katanga. 

With management, etc., still left in the hands of the parent company 
and with other companies, including the consortium of the Banque Lambert 
and others, refusing to be involved in the new company until the issue of 
compensation was settled, the Government of Kinshasa set about appoin- 
ting the new board any way. l 

The Chairman is M. Jean Baptiste Kibwe, described by the Financial 
Times of London on January 6th, 1967 as the Katangese expert on mining 
affairs. Thissame Kibwe was Vice-President and Minister for Finance in 
Tshombe’s ‘independent State of Katanga’. Today heis supposed to pre- 
side over the dissolution of the empire of his erstwhile paymasters, while 
his chief, Tshombe has a death sentence hanging over him. 

Perhaps the financiers were correct in making the following assess- 
ment, as reported in the Financial Times of February 9th: 


“As the political analysts of the London Metal Exchange now agree, 
President Mobutu’s former need to pander to the left-wing extre- 
mists among his supporters has been tempered as they too, have 
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come to realise the importance of the Congo’s overseas earnings 

from copper.” 

On February 20th, it was reported that copper shipments were 
likely to resume within that week. They would be carried by the Com- 
pagnie Maritime Belge, subsidiary of the Societe Generale de Belgique. 
(A week earlier the Societe Generale had disclosed annual net profit 
for 1966 at approximately 125 million dollars. The statement did not 
indicate how much came from investment in the Congo. The dividend 
was the same as that of the previous year.) 

Thus Mobutu has, like Tshombe, made his debut, and, after much 
gesticulation, reached agreement with the trusts. 

The lessons for Kinshasa and for Africa are ones that have been poin- 
ted out before. They call for vigilance in the face of manoeuvres that the 
imperialist forces are ceaselessly engaged in. 

The revolution in the Congo cannot finally be carried through, 
and complete independence won unless the revolutionary forces again 
assumed the upper hand in the struggle against neo-colonialism. 

A necessary part of the continuation of colonialism and White 
supremacy in Southern Africa is the integrity of the finance capital in 
Kinshasa. The struggle, as has been shown, is not entered only by the 
trusts, but also by the governments of the imperialist countries. Consi- 
derations about the security of investments in this area certainly enter 
into decisions of foreign policy, not only in Brussels, but alsoin London, 
Paris and Washington. 

If nothing else, France and Belgium are keenly interested in Kin- 
shasa continuing to supply them with cheap copper. These are, in fact, 
the countries that take almost all the copper from Kinshasa. 

Britain’s interests are intimately involved with Tanganyika Con- 
cessions and its allies on the Zambian copper-belt. British mining capital 
in this area reaches from the Congo down to South Africa. These 
factors undoubtedly influenced the hostile stances taken by the govern- 
ments of all three countries to genuine attempts to bring down the Tshombe 
Government in Katanga. (See Conor Cruise O’Brien, op. cit.) 

The case of the United States is interesting in this case because of 
its reported ‘complete co-operation’ with the United Nations’ mission 
in the Congo. Undoubtedly, the U.S.A. also had an eye on its financial 
interests in the area. Apart from what has been said already, it is impor- 
tant to note that the prospect of independence seemed to attract the} 
attention of American monopoly capital tothe riches of the Congo. Thus 
in 1960 the Bank of America acquired a 20 per cent interest in the Societe 
Congolaise de Banque, a subsidiary of the Lambert group. The Ford 
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Motor Company created a subsidiary, Ford Motor (Congo); Union 
Carbide acquired a majority interest in the Societe Miniere Du Lueshe. 
The Rockefeller group acquired an interest in the bauxite company, Bauxi- 
congo, together with an 8 per cent holding in the C.C.C.I. in June 1960. 
Dillon Read Co., and J.H.Whitney Co., both banking groups created an 
investment group—the American Eurafrican Fund. 

An invasion on this scale in such a short time was 2 pointer to things 
tocome. Thus it was safer for these companies in their long-term attempt 
to seize the leading position here as they had done in Europe in the 
post-war period, to cooperate with the United Nations to the ex- 
tent that a successful solution to the problem of an ‘independent State of 
Katanga’ would strengthen their hand. 

All these groups, then reflected their different levels of develop- 
ment and entrenchment in Kinshasa. Certainly there were and are 
contradictions among themselves. 

They will, however, continue to echo the sentiments expressed in 
this newspaper declamation: 


“Of course, Congolese independence must be respected. But not 
any kind of independence! Not independence in anarchy! Not 
independence under the lead of the present Leopoldville Govern- 
ment whose incapability is blatant and several members of which 
have behaved like primitive and imbecile savages, like vulgar scoun- 
drels, or like creatures of communism....” 

(La Libre Belgique, 12 July 1960) Quoted in Five African States: 
The Congo, Edouard, Ed. Gwendolen Carter. N.Y., 1963. Bustin) 


The epithets were not, of course, meant for President Joseph Mobutu 
or M. Jean Baptiste Kibwe. The savages were the patriotic government 
of the day, enjoying the support of the popular masses of the workers and 
peasants. Until these class interests unite to fight a principled and consis- 
tent struggle, led by their own vanguard party the reign of the trusts 
will continue; so also will the subjugation of the masses of the people of 
the Congo and of Africa to the dictates of foreign monopoly capitalism. 


The Arab-Israel Conflict 


S. L. Manchanda 


THE recent war in West Asia, commonly described as the third round 
between Isreal and the Arabs, and the earlier two rounds of 1948-49 and 
1956 have all helped Israel to expand its territorial frontiers and secure 
certain strategic areas, although its utmost need of exacting - ‘recognition’ 
from the Arab states remains unfulfilled. Why is it that the Arab countries 
undergoing one set-back after another and disregarding their oft-talked 
policy of co-existence have been denying their recognition to the Zionist 
state for the last two decades ? It will not be untimely to look back as to 
how the state of Israel came into existence in the West Asian region, if the 
Arab feelings are to be understood in their proper historical context. 


National Home 


Israel was carved out of Palestine which until twenty years ago 
was under the British Mandate. Following the disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire after the First World War, the mandatory responsibility 
was entrusted to Britain by the Principal Allied Powers in April 1920. 
Until then Palestine had been under the Turks for about four hundred 
years. The League of Nations ratified the Mandate in 1922 and the United 
States of America, not being a member of the League, recognized it in 
December 1924. Britain continued to administer the territory discharging its 
mandatory duties till the 14th of May 1948 when the State of Israel was 
proclaimed. 

According to the mandatory provisions Britain was to “be responsi- 
ble for placing the country under such political, administrative conditions 
as will secure the establishment ofthe Jewish national home...” (Arti- 
cle 2). It was also to recognize an appropriate Jewish agency as a public 
body for the purpose of advising and cooperating with the administration 
of Palestine (Article 4). The important Article (No. 6) in the Mandate 
stipulated that Britain shall “facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions and shall encourage, in cooperation with the Jewish agency 
referred to in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including 
state lands and waste lands”. The Mandate in facts recognized the Bal- 
four Declaration which was referred to in the preamble and adhered to 
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by the Principal Allied Powers. The Declaration, also known as the Bal- 
four Promise was contained in a lettur to Lord Rothschild in which the 
then British Foreign Secretary, Arthur James Balfour, had communicated: 
“I have much pleasure in conveying to you...the following declaration of 
sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspiration....” 


“His Majesty’s Government views with favour the establish- 
ment of a national home for the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object...” 


At the time the Declaration was made, i.e., 2 November 1917 Pales- 
tine had not technically come under British control. The Jewish inhabi- 
tants there did not exceed eight per cent of the total population. The bulk 
of the population was almost entirely of Arab origin which regarded itself 
as part of the larger Arab community inhabiting the surrounding terri- 
tories on the basis of affinity of language, culture, social ethos and common 
historical background. Its resentment against the proposed ‘national 
home’ for the Jews on its land was therefore natural. It was an imposi- 
tion from outside and was incompatible with principles of justice and self- 
determination which the Allies had advocated during the war. 

The Western Jewry, on the other hand, looked on Palestine as their 
Promised Land of the Biblical conception. They based their claim on the 
plea of having been in occupation of the land in ancient times—about 
2,000 years ago. It still continued to cherish the idea of a second Jewish 
Commonwealth—the Jewish State—which was destroyed by the Romans 
in 70 A.D. Since then the Jews had been dispersed into various coun- 
tries of the world especially in Europe and afterwards in the United States 
of America. Revival of the Third Commonwealth in the twentieth 
century was therefore to it a realization of the dream of the “‘historical 
destiny of the people of Israel”. The first Zionist Congress in modern 
times was held in 1897 for the purpose. An opportunity in this direction 
however, was offered during the First World War. It was cleverly seized 
by the Zionists by rendering material and military assistance to the Allies 
particularly to Britain. The British rewarded them with the ‘national 
home’ which was to be realized in due course. 

From the year 1922 onwards there started a continuous influx of 
Jewish immigrants increasing very rapidly from the nineteen thirties as 
a result of Hitler’s rise and his severe anti-Semitic drive in Germany. Most 
of the new settlers came from central, eastern and northern European 
countries bringing with them their superior technical know-how. In other 
words, Palestinian Jewish society started being dominated by the Wester- 
ners and thus ensued a move to implant a ‘little Europe’ in Asia. 
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Notwithstanding Britain’s policy of regulating the immigration— 
sometime encouraging and sometime limiting—e.g., the Churchill Memo- 
randum of 1922 declaring that the Jews were in Palestine “as a matter of 
right”, the White Paper of 1930 giving “equal weight” to the Jews and non- 
Jews and the White Paper of 1939 alienating the Jews by restricting their 
immigration—inference could definitely by drawn that the Jews were 
ultimately to outnumber the Arabs under the “shadow of the British”. 
Writing in the Harijan of 26 November 1938, Mahatma Gandhi put it 
thus: the Zionists “are co-sharers wih the British in despoiling a people 
(the Arabs) who have done no wrong to them” (emphasis added). It was 
moreover contrary to the Balfour Promise (re-affirmed in the Mandate) 
wherein it was recorded “...it being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious reights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine...” But Britain’s interest perhaps lay 
in creating a friendly base in one of the centrally located regions of the 
world which was strategically most advantageous to its imperial and 
commercial interests. It was duly rewarded during the Suez crisis of 1956 
when Israel joined Britain in attacking Egypt. The United States of Ame- 
rica also supported the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. It was 
primarily because of the large number of wealthy Zionists in the U.S.A. 
who played a significant role in the American elections. 

Regardless of partial restriction the immigration continued to multi- 
ply to such an extent that the number of Jews rose from 56,000 in 1918 to 
540,000 in November 1947, Additionally the new settlers acquired 
‘considerable land (6°6 per cent) during these years thereby displacing 
the original Arab landholders. Side by side, the terrorist acts of fhe 
secret Zionist army, the Hagana, became severe in the early ninefeen for- 
ties. The Zionist activities were so well-organized as to earn the remark 
that the Jewish Agency was a “stafe within a state”. 


Israel’s First Two Rounds 


The final blow to the Arab population was dealt when Britain fermi- 
nated the Mandate in Palestine on 14 May 1948. At that time the entire 
Palestine issue was before the United Nations which had earlier decided 
in a Resolution—181/II of 29 November 1947—to partition Palestine into 
two units—one for the Jews and the other for the Arabs with an interna- 
tional regime for Jerusalem. In fact, Britain as the mandatory power 
had referred the whole matter to the United Nations in early 1947. Subse- 
quently without waiting for a U.N. take over if withdrew paving the way 
for the immediate establishment of Israel with expanded territory and also 
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two months ahead of the schedule that had been laid down by the General 
Assembly. The first provisional census taken in the new state in November 
1948 indicated that out of the total population of 782,000, 713,000 were 
Jews and 69,000 non-Jews—mostly Arabs. Strangely the number of Jews 
in Israel in 1948 was more than the number of Arabs in Palestinein 1918 ! 

The emergence of the Jewish Nation State from the ambiguous 
‘national home’ had been achieved but not without bloodshed. The 
territories not earmarked for the Jewish state in the Partition Resolution 
were additionally captured by the Hagana during the period between the 
passage of U.N. resolution and the establishment of Israel much before the 
commencement of the 1948 war between the Arab States and Israel. For 
example Jaffa and New Jerusalem which were not assigned to the Jewish 
state were occupied on 26 April and 1 May 1948 respectively. The Arabs 
then declared war on Israel on 15 May 1948 in order to protect the terri- 
tories awarded to the Palestinian Arab state by the U.N. Partition Resolu- 
tion. They were, however, pushed back and the Armistice Agreements 
were signed between Israel and the different Arab states in the first half of 
1949. As a net result of the first round Israel continued to keep in its 
possession the areas not originally allotted to it by the U.N. According 
to one source, Eilat—the only port now connecting Israel with the Red 
Sea through the Gulf of Aqaba—was occupied by Israel on 10 March 1949 
while the Armistice Agreement with Egypt had been concluded in Febru- 
ary 1949. Anyway, Eilat, earlier called Umm Rasrash by the Arabs, was 
developed for Israel’s trade with Asia and East Africa. The gain of Eilat 
as now seen was pregnant with far-reaching consequences. Secondly 
some one million Arabs had to quit their homes from the new state. These 
refugees continued to be looked after by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA). No compensation was paid to the refugees 
for their properties lost nor were they encouraged to go back to their origi- 
nal homes during the last 19 years in spite of U.N. Resolution—194/Iil 
of 11 November 1948-—and its subsequent repetition for many years. 

Before the second round which began on 29 October 1956 with Israel 
invading Egypt, the former had in its possession an area of 8,048 square 
miles as against 5,600 square miles awarded to the Jewish state by the 
U.N. The territory of El Auja which had been treated as Demilitarized 
Zone by the Armistice Agreement of 1949 was an important addition for- 
cibly made by Israel after the 1948-49 hostilities and before the tripartite 
attack in 1956. 

In the second round the Israelis ran over the Sinai desert—the land 
bridge between Asia and Africa—and occupied among other places the 
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strategic fortification of Sharm el Sheikh commanding the passage through 
the Strait of Tiran to the Gulf of Aqaba which leads to the port of Eilat. 
Following the truce, the U.N. decided in a resolution to employ its Emer- 
gency Force on the borders between Egypt and Israel. Israel significantly 
refused to consent to the deployment of such force on its soil. The U.N. 
Emergency Force (U.N.E.F.) however was kept only on the Egyptian side 
of the border including at Sharm el Sheikh. The opening of the Gulf 
of Aqaba previously closed to it since its inception was the single most 
significant achievement of Israel. Eilat now proved very useful in trade 
and commerce. Though the Gulf was henceforward to be navigated by 
the Israelis there is no evidence whatsoever in U.N. records in support of 
this concession. Israeli ships were able to make use of the passage simply 
because of the presence of the U.N.E.F. at Sharm el Sheikh which on its 
part was there with the consent and in due recognition of the sovereignty of 
Egypt over it and in no case wasits legal basis decided in favour of Israel. 


Armed Clashes 


After 1956-57 the Arab states, principally Egypt, Syria and Jordan 
began to build up their armed strength in order to face Israel which never 
hid its designs of territorial expansion. The first two received arms sup- 
plies from the Soviet Union and the European Socialist countries whereas 
Jordan depended entirely upon Britain and the U.S.A. On the other hand 
Israel‘s approach was marked by maintaining a military superiority— 
both qualitative and quatitave—with the object of winning the next round 
as and when it came about. Consequently Israel always received the 
latest sophisticated war material from Britain, France, the U.S.A. and 
West Germany. Besides, the superior technical know-how of its armed 
personnel (since most of them had come from advanced European socie- 
ties) in handling all types of military equipment, Israel’s main emphasis 
was on a rapid offensive against the Arabs. Every young man and woman 
was required to render compulsory military service in Israel. 

Despite their non-recognition and continued resentment against 
Israel the Arabs had never been seen united in terms of joint military action. 
Ideologically too there had always been rival political forces to counteract 
each other. Just before the recent hostilities Algeria, Iraq, Syria and the 
United Arab Republic known as the socialist and progressive states in the 
Arab world were engaged in counteracting the sinister designs of the fra- 
ditionalist King of Saudi Arabia who along with the Jourdanian monarch 
had started the move for an Islamic alliance. The reported motive behind 
this move was to arrest, with the help of certain Western Powers, the 
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spread of socialist ideas and the revolutionary struggle in their Kingdoms, 
Besides, the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia had been locked in an armed strug- 
gle in Yemen since 1962. 

The refugees living in Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and the Gaza strip in 
the U.A.R. now looked to the progressive states for the restoration of their 
homeland which had been lost nineteen years ago. On their own, they 
had formed armed groups, e.g., E.l-Fattah and the like and had been carry- 
ing on “‘terrorist and sabotage activities” in the vicinity of Israel’s borders 
with Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. Although the Arab states had categori- 
cally disclaimed their responsibility in regard to such commando activities, 
the Israeli authorities persistently kept alleging that the Syrian Govern- 
ment was at their back. 

Following Israel’s air attack on’ Syria on 7 April this year in which 
the latter’s six MiG 21 planes were destroyed the ‘terrorist raids’ increa- 
sed and provoked strong reaction in Israel. Levi Eshkol, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, threatened on 12 May 1967 that ifthe Arabs “try to show 
unrest on our borders, unrest will come to theirs”....“‘with the place, 
time and method of our own choosing”.2 Another high-placed Israeli 
spokesman talked of “invasion” of Syria leading to the “capture of 
Damascus” to end the progressive regime there. The Syrian reaction 
was equally sharp which called on all the Arabs to unite for the “final 
battle” against Israel. President Nasser disclosed on 22 May 1967: “On 
May 13, we had definite information that Israel was concentrating between 
11 and 13 brigades on the Syrian border....The decision accompanying 
the concentration was to carry out an aggression against Syria on May 
17”. Thus with partial mobilization of armed forces in mid-May accom- 
panied by a threat which could not but be taken seriously in view of 
Israel’s past deeds, the situation furned tense. But it was not yet certain 
as to how President Nasser would react in such a situation because he 
had not been disturbed at the 7 April incident although he could have taken 
military action at that time under the Mutual Security Pact between the 
U.ALR. and Syria signed in November 1966. In the prevailing state of 
affairs Nasser became convinced of the seriousness of the situation. This 
prompted him to think in terms of joint military action with Syria under 
the provisions of the pact. Politically Nasser seemed to be right in doing 
so, otherwise he would not have escaped the wrath of his Arab opponents. 
Apparently it could reasonably be assumed that faced with food short- 
age and economic reconstruction internally, and with almost one-third 


1. The Jerusalum Post (Weekly Overseas Ed.), 14 May 1967. 
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„of his army locked in Yemen and confronted with the sinister design of 
Islamic alliance in his Arab affairs, Nasser could hardly conceive of a war 
at this stage notwithstanding the talk of a retaliatory ‘total war’ which 
must be taken only as a morale-booster. A few days earlier, in a cable to 
Arab students in London, Nasser had communicated that the time was not 
ripe for war with Israel.? Even the Israeli Jerusalem Post reported, quo- 
ting its Brazilian correspondent, that during this period there were “no 
signs of war” in the U.A.R. except for huge posters denouncing Israel? 
Evidently this shows that Nasser was not for a war at the moment though 
: he was much concerned at the armed threat to Syria. Again, he never 
pleaded for an initiative or an offensive action against Israel even after the 
mobilization of the U.A.R. armed forces. No doubt he prepared the 
nation for retaliation if an attack on Syria by Israel was to come 
about. 


United Nations Emergency Force (U.N.E.F.) 


The U.N. Secretary-General was therefore approached to withdraw 
_ the U.N.E.F. from the U.A.R. frontiers at Sinai in order to facilitate its 
troops in taking up positions there. Subsequently the request was also 
made for the withdrawal of U.N.E.F. from Gaza strip and Sharm el Sheikh 
when the U.A.R. was informed that it must either request the complete 
withdrawl of the troops from all positions or allow it to remain as they 
were. Asa result the white and blue U.N. flag ceased to fly over all these 
positions by 20 May 1967. ` 
Much criticism has been levelled against the U.N. Secretary-General 
on the withdrawal of U.N.E.F. First it is made out that he should not 
have ended the peace-keeping operations of the U.N.E.F. solely on the re- 
quest of the U.A.R. Israel should have also been consulted. Secondly, 
that since the deployment of the U.N.E.F. on the U.A.R. territories ten 
and half years ago was undertaken as per the resolution of 5 November 
1956 of the General Assembly, it was necessarily the Assembly and not the 
Secretary-General which was the compefent authority to effect such with- 
drawal. Thirdly, that by promptly complying with the request for eva- 
cuation of the U.N.E.F. the Secretary-General was responsible to a great 
extent for precipitating the existing disturbed situation to the brink of war. 
The first objection became invalid the moment the U.A.R. asserted its 
sovereign right as enshrined inthe United Nations Charter. The U.N.E.F. 


2. Ibid., 22 May 1967. Editorial in The Borders. 
3. Ibid., 5 June 1967. 
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could not therefore remain onits territory without its consent and appro- 
val. In fact the same sovereign right was exercised by Israel when it had 


refused to have the U.N.E.F. on its soil in disregard of the 1956 resolution: 


of the General Assembly. That explicitly shows that Israel’s sovereignty 


was duly respected. Moreover, in no official document relating to the - 


U.N.E.F. had there been any suggestion of a limitation of this sovereign 
authority of the host country. As to the second objection the Secretary- 
General did consult the U.N.E.F. Advisory Committee on 18 May 1967 as 


soon as the request was received from the U.A.R. But the Committee. 


did not move, as it was within its powers to do so if it so desired, to re- 
quest the convening of the General Assembly on the situation that had 


arisen. It was therefore now for the Secretary-General either to ignore, 


the sovereign rights of the U.A.R. or to agree for the withdrawal. He rightly 
chose to adopt the second alternative in view of the mobilization of the 
U.A.R. troops which had already reached upto the lines. This was also in- 
deed in respect of the sovereignty of the U.A.R. Moreover India and Yugo- 
slavia who had sent their military personnel for the U.N.E.F. desired their 
repatriation on the ground that the U.A.R. was well within its sover- 
eign rights to demand such withdrawal. Thirdly, following the aggra- 
vation of the situation the Secretary-General in his report of 26 May 1967 
pointed out that “if the U.N.E.F. had been deployed on both sides of the 
line as originally envisaged in pursuance of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion its buffer function would not necessarily have been ended. However, 
its presence on the Israel side of the line has never been permitted.” Hence 
the deterioration of the situation tothe point of war was not at all becanse 
of the withdrawal, but primarily because of the Israeli attitude towards 
the U.N. which all along had been negative. In an earlier report on 19 
May 1967 the Secretary-General had said: “I do not believe that any 
of the Governments concerned are so careless of the welfare of their own 
people or of risks of a spreading conflict as to deliberately embark on mili- 
tary offences across their borders, unless they become convinced, rightly 
or wrongly, that they are threatened.” 

In this case as already noted the U.A.R. was convinced that there 
did exist a real military threat to Syria and it had to defend her under the 
joint defence pact. Thus dispatching its armed forces within its terri- 
tory upto the border with Israel was to deter the latter in its contemplated 
attack on Syria. This would not only protect the Syrians but also re- 
assure the Arabs in general that the U.A.R. would not shrink from its 
responsibility of defending them when they were threatened by Israel. At 
the same time Nasser was cautious enough to assume a defensive posture, 


. 
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The retaliation was to be started only provided Israel translated its threat 
into military action, otherwise if was only a return to the conditions prevail- 
ing prior to 1956 and to the full observance by both parties of the provisions 
of the General Armistice Agreement between Egypt and Israel. 


The Strait and the Gulf 


On 22 May 1967 Eilat was blockaded following the closure of the 
Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli ships and the ships carry- 
ing strategic material to Israel. On the next day the Israeli Prime Minister 
warned the U.A.R. that any interfence with freedom of shipping in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of Tiran “constitutes a gross violation of 
international law, a violation of the sovereign rights of the nations and an 
act of aggression against Israel’’. On the same day the American President 
also announced that the blockade was ‘“‘illegal” since the Gulf was an 
“international waterway”. Britain also voiced its concern in identical 
terms. g 

The position taken by some of the Western maritime powers in sup- 
port of Israel’s claim that the Gulf was an “international waterway” 
and as such a “free and innocent passage” through it be guranteed to 
Israeli navigation was not a tenable proposition. According to internatio- 
nal law a gulf or bay whose entrance is twelve miles wide or less consti- 
tutes territorial waters. In this particular case the entrance only nine 
miles wide is less than the twelve miles limit claimed by the U.A.R. and 
Saudi Arabia together as their territorial waters. The sovereignty of the 
U.A.R. on these waters was therefore complete and not negotiable. Se- 
condly, the Gulf, it was argued, constitutes an inland sea and could not be 
treated as an ‘international waterway? when it does not connect any 
two seas—a basic condition for recognizing a channel as international 
waterway. Thus in exercisng its sovereign rights in closing the Straits 
of Tiran leading to the inland sea of the Gulf of Aqaba for its security, the 
U.A.R.’s legitimacy remained unquestionable. 

The Israeli claim of right of free passage rested on a provision in the 
1958 Geneva Convention on territorial waters endorsing freedom of navi- 
gation through straits connecting an international sea with a nation’s 
own territorial waters. But the Convention also stipulated that the right 
of passage to foreign ships is not absolute and is subject to the security 
arrangements of the nation concerned. The International Law Commis- 
sion also clearly authorizes the coastal sfate—the U.A.R. not being an 
exception—to take necessary steps in its territorial sea to protect itself 
against any act prejudicial to its security. In that case, the State could 
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also suspend the right of passage in its territorial seas. Consequently it 
becomes obligatory on the part of the party using the waterway, as in this 
case Israel, to seek passage proving its innocence to the satisfaction of the 
coastal state, i.e., the U.A.R., before claiming it as a right. How could 
that innocence be genuine when, as the Arabs claimed, Israel had a plan 
to invade Syria. Moreover, Israel had been in a state of war with the 
Arabs ever since its inception. 

In dismissing the argument that since the Gulf had been open to 
Israel for more than ten years it should therefore continue to remain so, 
the U.A.R. authorities pointed out that it had earlier been closed to Israel 
till the year 1956 and the opening thereafter had been a “‘fruit of aggression” 
enjoyed by Israel during all these years. At no stage this right was recog- 
nized by the U.N. Ina report to the General Assembly on 25 January 
1957 the late Dr. Hammarskjoeld the then Secretary-General of the U.N. 
said that there existed a legal controversy as to the extent of the right of 
innocent passage through these waters. Touching the same subject the 
American Secretary of State ina letter dated 15 Janaury 1963 to the 
Attorney General said: “The Gulf of Aqaba, the exact status of this 
body of water is still a matter open to controversy”’.* If at all there was 
any specific decision treating the Gulf as an ‘international waterway’ and 
or guranteeing Israeli shipping through it that must have been unilate- 
ral since the U.A.R., as it claimed, was never a party to it. Under these 
circumstances Israel’s claim could not be automatic and permanent. 


War Inevitable 


No doubt the closure of the Gulf for security purposes could be fully 
justified legally. But at the same fime it provided a ready-made excuse 
for Israel to say that under no circumstances it could accept the blocking of 
its only southern port, viz., Eilat which afforded strategic and trade contacts 
with the Eastern world. The U.S.A. and Britain supported Israel on this 
issue. Israel was receiving ninety per cent of its oil imports through 
Eilat and the country produced only eight per cent of its total require- 
ments. Eilat is also connected with Israel’s Mediterranean coast where 
the crude oul is piped direct to the Ha.fa ol refinery. The oil is largely 
supplied by Iran. Eilat also handled the country’s exports to fhe exfent 
of twenty per cent. 


4. Quoted in Indian External Affairs Minister’s speech at the General Assembly. 
The quotation is from the Department of State, Digest of International Law, IV, 
Apri] 1965, p. 233. 
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Time and again it has been asked as to what were the undisclosed 
reasons which led Nasser to take such a measure in view of the situation 
in which the U.A.R. was placed both internally and externally. It is of 
course too early to say anything definite but as it appears the main consi- 
deration with him was to deter Israel from attacking Syria. It was therefore 
a military action, i.e., exclusively to stop fresh strategic and arms supplies 
from reaching Israel through Eilat. Diplomatically Nasser only restored 
the situation to that obtaining in the pre-Suez crisis days of 1956. It seemed 
a significant victory. Pclitically he re-emerged as the undisputed leader 
of the Arabs. For the time the outward Arab differences vanished. His 
Arab rivals King Faisal of Saudi Arabia and King Hussein of Jordan could 
not but come to his company. The latter signed a defence pact with Nasser 
on 30 May 1967. 

In between the blockade and the outbreak of war of 5 June 1967, 
there was hectic activity in the U.N. and in several capitals of the world 
to seek a workable formula whereby the crisis could be averted from plun- 
ging into war. The Secretary-General called for a ‘breathing spell’ which 
would allow the existing explosive situation in West Asia to subside. 
Nasser was prepared, while showing his determination and firm stand in 
a meeting with the Secretary-General on 24 May, to discuss the legal aspects 
of the right of passage through the Gulf of Aqaba. Side by side some of 
the maritime powers continued to press for the right of all nations inclu- 
ding that of Israel to have a free passage—implicitly infringing the 
U.A.R.’s sovereignty over these waters. The U.S.A. liked to proceed 
with diplomatic manoeuvrings. It was also urged in some quarters that 
the blockade be broken by force, if necessary. Such deliberate expressions 
in the West obviously contributed in creating a war psychosis among the 
Israelis who rightly believed that the Western maritime powers were with 
them in their attempt to break the blockade even if it was to be a war with 
the Arabs. The joint declaration of 25 May 1950 by Britain, France and the 
U.S.A. providing guarantee to the existence of Israel within the armistice 
lines was frequently quoted. Itf was therefore impressed on these powers 
to act against the U.A.R. since the blockade, in the words of Israeli Prime 
Minister, was “‘an aggressive act against Israel”. France however remained 
unconcerned with the declaration. P 

The Soviet Union, the European Socialist countries and the non- 
aligned nations notably India supported the claims of the U.A.R. which 
they believed to be legitimate. 

In spite of all the efforts made to seek some arrangement the two 
super powers—U.S,A. and the Soviet Union—continued to hold their 
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view points respectively in favour of Israel and the U.A.R. It was an 

“unhappy situation and the melting point could be reached only with the 
passage of due time. The fifteen days time was too short and limited in 
solving a complicated problem. Israel was not in a mood to wait. Its 
Foreign Minister said on 30 May 1967 that “we will act alone... to break 
the blockade”. Day after day it became impatient and also doubtful 
about any immediate outcome in its favour through diplomacy. Econo- 
mically, the general mobilization—four out of every five men are in the 
military—was costing it at least £10 million a day. Militarily delay was 
least desirable and immediate action was essential and seemed to favour 
it. With Jordan joining the U.A.R. in a military pact Israel felt it strate- 
gically advisable to strike the Arabs before they could coordinate their 
plans for military operations. The long-term strategy of Israel had been 
to keep the Arabs militarily weak. In other words it was to strike and 
cripple the Arab arms. Ben-Gurion, former Prime Minister of Israel, 
had said on 3 January 1960 that “during the next decade...a grave and 
perhaps decisive, military test’? would take place between the Arabs and 
Israel, To cap all this Moshe Dayan, the Israeli military commander 
during the Sinai invasion in 1956 was included in the Israeli Cabinet on 
1 June 1967 as Defence Minister in spite of Prime Minister Levi Eshkol’s 
earlier opposition to him. Dayan’s joining the Government made war 
almost certain. 


Swift Action 


Ignoring the diplomatic efforts which were going on in different capi- 
tals of the world and disregarding the restraint as counselled to both the 
parties by the super poweis—even though these powers were diagonally 
opposed in their approach to the issues involved—Israe] chose to act first. 
In one swift air attack in the first few hours of 5 June, the Israeli air force 
destroyed most of the U.A.R. aircrafts still on the ground. This was the 
most decisive factor which placed the Israelis in a commanding position 
for further military assaults. All in all it took six days to capture the Sinai 
desert, Sharm-el-Sheikh, the Gaza strip (U.A.R.), the western bank of 
the Jordan river including Jerusalem (Jordan) and the Golan heights 
(Syria). 

Outwardly it was a fight between ‘tiny’ Israel and the Arabs extending 
from ‘Morocco to the Persian Gulf. In fact there were many factors con- 
tributing to Israeli success. First, it was achieved as a result of long years 


5. Middle East Record, 1960, Jerusalam, p. 175. 
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of armed preparations by Israel and the offensive spirit of the Zionists 
all over the world which treated Israel as their military camp. On the 
contrary the Arabs were on the defensive, disunited militarily and divided 
politically. Actually only three Arab states namely the U.A.R., 
Jordan and Syria fought against the aggression and not all the Arab coun- 
tries as is often alleged. “King Faisal did not send a single soldier to the 
front.”* The armed forces of Algeria and Iraq reached when the war had 
come almost to an end. The rest of the Arabs were merely technically at 
war with Israel. Even among the warring Arab states there could not be 
complete and clear-cut coordination because of the last-minute steps they 
took. Secondly, troop movements on the Arab side were not swift and 
they could not adjust to the newly-created situations whereas the other 
side showed flexibility and quickness. The U.A.R.’s army tried hard to 
break the enemy advance without air protection but was met with the 
napalm bombs from above. 

Though it will take some time to fully substantiate the allegations 
that Britain and the U.S.A. had assisted and helped Israel during the war, 
yet it could safely be said that if the Arabs had succedded in carrying the 
battle to Israeli territory there would definitely have been physical inter- 
ference on the part of these powers. The neutrality “in thought, word 
and deed” as expressed was unmistakably on the side of Israel. It was a 
pro-Israel ‘neutrality’. At the least it afforded a reasonable sense of secu- 
rity to Israel to go ahead without fearing for its base; if threatened it would 
be protected by these powers. But the quick Israeli success eliminated the 
necessity of this possibility. Undoubtedly the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, expressed its solidarity with the Arabs but at the same time it cau- 
tioned Nasser not to fire the first shot because of its prior understanding 
with the U.S.A. to refrain both the parties from such action. The Israeli 
offensive of first destroying the Arab air power was thus a violation of the 
understanding already reached between the super powers. Again com- 
plete evidence is not yet available about the U.S.A.’s role in not restrain- 
ing Israel. But the U.S.A.’s obvious hostility against the U.A.R. no 
doubt also played its part. TheU.A.R. disclosure that the destruction of 
its aircraft were due to the presence of ss Liberty, one of the ships consti- 
tuting the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, which was at that time 
within 15 miles of the Sinai coast is indeed serious. With its sophisticated 
equipment, the American vessel jammed the rader system of the U.A.R. 
thereby incapacitating its apparatus to detect the incoming Israeli planes. 


6. See President Nasser’s speech of 23 July, 1967. 
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Secondly, Britain and the U.S.A., it is also alleged, not only supplied the 
intelligence charts and maps but also sent their volunteers and aeroplanes to 
Israel from their bases nearly. In one case it has been alleged that 
the aircrafts from the Wheelus airbase in Libya were flown to Spain where 
they were desert-painted and redirected to Israel. . 


Peace Still : Afar 


Though Israel claimed that it struck in self-defence and its action was 
pre-emptive yet in view of its present stand to continue the occupation of 
Arab territories itis proved that that claim was only to cover its aggression. 
If it considered that there existed a real threat to its existence as is alleged 
in the West it was open to it as a member of the U.N. to seek the interven- 
tion of the Security Council. But recourse to arms without exploring the 
possibility of remedying the situation is the least permissible way of protec- 
ting one’s security. 

The aftermath of the six-day war hasbeen more confusing. Israel having 
occupied an area of more than 20,000 square miles is not prepared to revert 
to the position prior to the outbreak of the recent hostilities unless all its 
conditions are met. It demands that it must have an official recognition 
from the Arab states; the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba should be 
opened for Israeli shipping under a legal guarantee; the occupied strate- 
gic vantage position—Gaza Strip, Jerusalem and the Golan heights—should 
be allowed to be retained by it along with other adjustments of frontiers; 
the Sinai desert and the West bank of Jordan river must be converted into 
demilitarized zones; and the belligerency on the part of the Arabs must stop. 
The Foreign Minister of Israel said: “If the General Assembly were to 
vote by 121 to one in favour of Israel returning to the armistice lines 
tomorrow, Israel would refuse to comply with that decision”. That expli- 
citly shows the attitude of Israel to bargain from a position of strength. 
This line has become further rigid because the U.N. has so far failed to agree 
upon a workable formula vis-a-vis withdrawal—except that of a simple 
cease-fire. The world body is divided on the issues. The Western coun- 
tries, except France, who are in support of Israel argue that there must be an 
overall settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict by direct negotiations between 
the two. The Arabs must accept the fait accompli of Israel’s existence 
and thus recognize it. Others including the Soviet Union, the European 
Socialist countries except Rumania and some of the non-aligned nations 
of Asia and Africa point out that the different issues involved on the 
conflict should not be confused. First thing must come first. Israel must 
vacate the territories which hascome under its occupation as fruit of aggres- 
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sion. Settlement of territorial disputes or adjustment of boundaries, 
they argued, cannot be done through armed action. 

At present the U.N. is locked up in a deadlock and but for the 
British-sponsored resolution which was at last adopted by the Security 
Council in which there is a somewhat vague call for the vacation of Arab 
territories, the situation is very far from moving towards early solution. 

With all the gains the Zionists have been making for the last fifty 
years it is impossible to expect the Arabs to continue to accept the disposses- 
sion of the lands of the Palestinian Arab refugees and ‘recognize’ Israel 
imposed on them by force. Understandably the Arabs have come out 
of this round more bitter but more determined despite their severe set- 
back. It is therefore only likely that they will continue their struggle for 
many years to come till they feel satisfied that Israel was no longer a Western 
outpost in West Asia placed like a loaded gun pointed at their heart with 
expansionist designs from “Euphrates to Nile’ to make room for the world 
Jewry at their cost. 


United Nations Seminar Highlights Danger 
Point in Southern Africa 


Vanita Sabikhi 


Tue United Nations Seminar on Apartheid, Racial Discrimination and 
Colonialism, which met at Kitwe in Zambia from 25 July to 4 August, high- 
lighted the‘‘accumulating dangers of the grave situation in Southern Africa’, 
arising from the perpetuation of racist and colonial policies of the govern- 
ments inthe region. Racial tensions which now rage in the area, presaged 
the transformation of the entire southern part of Africa, into a ‘‘cockpit 
of bloodshed, with incalculable, perilous consequences for international 
peace and security”. These present dangers however are not confined 
to the territories of South Africa, South-West Africa, Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese colonies of Angola and Mozambique, but are a serious threat 
toallthe independent states of Africa. Asthe Zambian President, Kenneth 
Kaunda pointed out in his welcome address to the Seminar, “the forces 
of apartheid are engaged in the deliberate and calculated attempt at under- 
mining the rightful and lawful governments in independent Africa’. “This 
offensive”, President Kaunda added, “‘takes not only the form of psycholo- 
gical warfare, but also ‘‘of espionage activities, sabotage and of generally 
causing and fostering instability within and among the free and independent 
African states....°" The Seminar therefore urged the necessity of im- 
mediate and active efforts to mobilize world opinion for full support to 
United Nations policies in favour of ‘effective world action against apar- 
theid, racial discrimination and colonialism in Southern Africa’’. 

The Seminar which was attended by 34 Governments, one Govern- 
ment observer, observers from African Liberation movements recognized 
by the Organisation of African Unity and experts from non-government 
organisations, was a unique gathering. For the first time, the represen- 
tatives of African Liberation movements participated in and were recog- 
nised by an official United Nations conference. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that these opponents of apartheid, fighting for indepen- 
dence for the oppressed people in the region, form a firm line of defence 
extending from Angola in the north down to the Brambo province of 
South-West Africa. In Angola, three liberation movements are pressing 
hard against 80,000 Portuguese soldiers. Of these, the two main ones 
are the Popular Movement for the Angolan Liberation (MPLA) and the 
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National Front for Liberation of Angola (UPA) founded in 1954. The 
UPA led by Holden Roberto, set up in 1963 a ‘Provisional Government for 
Angola” at Kinshasa (Leopoldville). The MPLA, formed as a conference of 
small secret organisations in !955, operates from Brazzaville under Mano 
Andrade. In Angola, these movements are no longer confined to the 
Cabinda enclave in the north, but are also engaged along with the eastern 
frontier with Zambia and on the Southern frontier with South-West Africa. 
In Mozambique, Dr. Edwardo Mondlano’s Freedom Liberation Movement 
(FRELIMO), formed in 1962, is firmly entrenched in two provinces—one 
along the frontier with Malawi. Reports indicate that despite the build- 
up of more than 55,000 Portuguese troops in Mozambique, FRELIMO is 
likely to open operations in another sensitive area. The South-West 
African Peoples’ Organization (SWAPO), established in 1959, controls the 
main liberation movement in South-West Africa. It has established train- 
ing camps in Bramboland adjacent to Angola. Militant and extremely pro- 
gressive in outlook, their training and supply units have penetrated right 
across South Africa’s heavily fortified military stuffs in the Cafrwi. In 
Rhodesia, under lan Smith’s white minority government, the Zimbabwe 
African Peoples’ Union (ZAPU), established in 1961, have for the first time 
along with South African guerrillas of the African National Congress, en- 
gaged the Security Forces in serious fighting. With an estimated member- 
ship of over 200,000 trained in Dar-es-Salaam, the Rhodesian nationalist 
movement with the assistance of trained South Africans (more than 1,500) 
from camps stretching from Algeria to Tanzania, are likely to engage in 
the white minority regime in further fighting. In South Africa itself, the 
African National Congress (ANC) of South Africa, the pioneer national 
movement founded in 1912, the Pan-African Congress organised in 1959 
and the Communist Party revived in 1960, have, as a result of a series of 
illegal legislative measures which proscribed them, been compelled to 
operate underground. The Liberation Movements in Southern Africa are 
united and rally the peoples of the region to the call of self-determination 
and independence. Oppressed to racialism, colonialism and imperialism, 
they are determined to secure a solution of their present problems. 
The Kitwe Seminar endorsed the views of the African Liberation 
Movements, that while liberation had to be secured essentially through 
the efforts of the oppressed peoples themselves, the international com- 
munity was morally bound to assist and facilitate these efforts. The Semi- 
nar’s recommendation to the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
that it recognised “‘the legitimacy of the struggles of the peoples of South 
Africa, South-West Africa, Rhodesia and the territories under Portuguese 
domination for the achievement of their inalienable right to equality, 
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freedom and independence in accordance with the Principles and Purposes 
of the Charter,” marks a significant victory for the African Liberation - 
Movements. An assurance of moral, political and material assistance 
gives further impetus to the independent African States to provide all 
the necessary facilities for residence, training, transit and publicity to 
members of these Liberation Movements in their legitimate struggle for 
self-determination. lts call to all Member States of the United Nations 
not to return genuine political refugees from States under racist and colo- 
nial domination, that the United Nations in cooperation with the African 
Liberation Movements should collect all information about political pri- 
soners imprisoned for their legitimate struggle against apartheid and colo- 
nialism, publicize the information and intensify the campaign for the release 
of political prisoners in these areas is commendable. 

The Seminar’s final declaration condemned the situation in Southern 
Africa as a ‘‘crime against humanity”. Persuasive appeals and urgent 
efforts requesting the racist and colonial regimes of South Africa, Rhodesia 
and Portugal to desist from their inhuman policies of apartheid and eco- 
nomic, political and social attempts to undermine the indigenous popula- 
tion of the region have failed. This seems to have emboldened South 
Africa, who, the seminar indicated, was playing the primary role in local 
developments, and who, along with the other two white supremacist 
regimes of Southern Africa—Portugal and the illegal racist minority regime 
of Rhodesia—resisted at all costs the peaceful transition from minority to 
majority rule. “This ‘unholy alliance’ ” the Seminar noted, “is locked in 
an obdurate defiance of the clearly expressed will and decisions of the 
United Nations, thus presenting an open challenge to the authority of the 
United Nations. The responsibility for precipitating a disastrous con- 
flagration, which did not seem a long way off, would be theirs and that 
of certain Western powers (Britain, United States, France and West Ger- 
many) and an Asian Power (Japan), who through economic, financial and 
other forces collaborate with these Governments in Southern Africa and 
encourage them in their perpetuation of racism and colonialism.” 

The seminar conclusions deplored the continued ‘supply of arms to 
South Africa and the assistance provided by certain Western States and 
international companies in the development of an arms industry in South 
Africa and the training of South Africa’s armed forces ; the continued pro- 
vision of military assistance to Portugal and the training of Portuguese 
armed forces by its allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and 
the increasing trade with it and investment in South Africa, South-West 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and territories of Portuguese domination by 
several Western States as well as an Asian State. Britain was unanimously 
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and directly censured (as noted above) along with the United States by 
the Seminar, for not only impeding the progress of these territories to 
freedom and independence, but for their role as the sole props upholding 
the racist and colonial regimes of the region. The United Kingdom, the 
seminar emphasized, bear the primary responsibility for the situation in 
Southern Rhodesia. Though the unanimous censure of Britain, United 
_ States and other Western powers was not made for the first time, the re- 
iteration of international policy is in itsalf an indication of the general ac- 
ceptance that it is this collaboration which has been essentially respon- 
sible for the failure of the international actlon. Then again what has emer- 
ged significantly is the realisation that their economic, financial and mili- 
tary cooperation would always be an effective deterrant to any pessible 
international dialogue for comprehensive total action. 
The fact that this attitude of uncompromise prevails on the part 
of the Western powers ; that South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal form a 
“white alliance’ to dispossess the majority of the peoples in Southern 
Africa of their legitimate social, economic and political rights and the con- 
sequent disillusion among the opponents of apartheid have made violence 
the order of the day in this part of Africa. Recognition of this fact and the 
‘Seminar warning that Southern Africa ‘‘is increasingly poised for an out- 
break of violence and military conflict’ is timely. A historical analysis 
of the present developments reveals that this development of violence 
was inevitable 
The West failed to take decisive action in Rhodesia, disengage from 
its support of South Africa and to put pressures on Portugal. Then again, 
the African Liberation movements have lost faith in the policies of Mr. 
Wilson’s Government. Though the British Government still stands by its 
pledge of NIBMAR (No independence Before Majority Rule in Rhodesia) 
it has done nothing to further the aim. It still clings tothe policy of sanc- 
tions, which makes no headway because of South African and Portuguese 
determination to frustrate them and to keep open their lines of communi- 
cation. South Africa takes Rhodesia’s tobacco and singhar and supplies 
oil, petrol and petrol products. These are moved by road and through 
a rail route from Lourenco Marques in Mozambique. Beria, the Mozam- 
bique port, clears a major portion of Rhodesian tobacco exports. Other 
Rhodesian exports are also cleared through Angola. The Seminar ex- 
pressed its concern at the failure of enforcement measures recommended 
by the Security Council and believed that the failure to bring down the 
illegal racist minority regime in Southern Rhodesia had been responsible 
for strengthening the morale of the members of the racist and colonial 
alliance in the area, and encouraged their belief that they can defy the 
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international community with impunity”. Its recommendation to take up 
the task of crushing that regime on a priority basis makes a positive deve- 
‘lopment. In South Africa, Britain again has failed toimpress on the Vorster 
Government the necessity cf recognising the rights of self-determination. 
British complaints to South Africa are met with a firm but polite rebuff. 
The Portuguese system of government, a denial of fundamental human 
and political rights to the vast sections of the indigenous population, ruth- 
lessly implemented with the help of the special Police Force (PIDE), con- 
tinues because of support by the Western Powers to the mother country. 
Violence is therefore a direct outcome of the frustrations arising from 
the negative Western policies in this part of Africa. 

The result is that today the guerilla liberation fighter has become a 
factor to be reckoned with in Southern Africa, where until only a few 
years ago armed resistance by Africans was virtually unknown. Relying 
primarily on the support of African States through the Organisation of 
African Unity, they form a formidable force. It is interesting to note, 
that at its recent conference at Kinshasa, the Organisation for African 
Unity voted £ 700,000 for the guerilla armed struggle against the white 
supremacist regimes on the continent. A 17-nation committee of senior 
army officers was set up to decide on the distribution of arms and funds 
and to provide staff officer assistance. Later, volunteer combat troops 
might be supplied as well. Growing violence and the fact that the Libera- 
tion Movements have come to be a powerful force, have now more than 
ever, cemented the alliance of the racist and colonial regimes to share 
the military task of repelling guerillas and to exert pressure on African 
countries that support them. Southern Africa thus seems to be poised 
for an outbreak of violent conflict. What makes the situation even more 
dangerous today is that Rhodesia and South Africa organised in combina- 
tion against guerilla opponents of apartheid, have warned President 
Kaunda's Republic of Zambia for allegedly allowing the country to be 
used as a corridor for guerillas. Then again, the Portuguese faced with 
increasing guerilla pressures in their “overseas” provinces of Angola and 
Mozambique are also known to be contemplating military reprisals against 
Tanzania and Zambia, the two countries which serve as a corridor for the 
passage of armed liberation fighters. In fact, reports indicate that the 
Portuguese have already begun to lay mines on the Tanzanian side of the 
Mozambique frontier. Measures to nip the guerilla insurgent movements 
in the bud, have also been advocated by Vorster’s South African Govern- 
ment. The South African Premier has in fact given support to the idea 
of a ‘Monro doctrine for Southern Africa’—a line beyond which they would 
not allow the freedom fighter to penetrate, Warning notes have been 
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issued to the freedom fighters in Angola, Mozambique and Rhodesia. All 
this indicates the firmly established union between these Southern African 
white minority governments. The freedom fighters, also committed to a’ 
particular course of action, Southern Africa thus presents a dangerous 
picture of two armed camps which may spark off a conflict at the slightest 
provocation. 

In view of these obvious dangerous portents for the region, the 
United Nations Seminar’s “appeal to the international community to face 
the immediate consequences of the violence which its past failures to act 
effectively have made inevitable, to recognize the reality of the revolu- 
tionary situation and to reassess its role in this context,” becomes important. 
The Seminar however did not believe that the United Nations no longer 
had an important role to play. On the contrary, it reiterated ‘“‘its res- 
ponsibility for halting, through energetic international action, the dangers 
of an escalation of violence. The need for the United Nations to exercise 
its influence in favour of a solution in accordance with its own decisions 
is more urgent than at any time in the past two decades since it first turned 
its attention to the problems of this area’’. It recommended that the 
Security Council ‘should take appropriate enforcement action under 
Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter’’, so as to induce the govern- 
ments in this region to abandon their criminal policies. For the success 
of economic sanctions against South Africa, Portugal and the illegal racist 
minority regime in Southern Rhodesia, the seminar advised that these 
should be ‘‘total, comprehensive, universal and mandatory”. Condemn- 
ing the support extended by Western powers to the ruling authorities 
in Southern Africa, the meeting called for the institution of sanctions 
against those states that violated the Security Council mandate. It ob- 
served, that the growing international alliance of racist and colonial groups, 
which run counter to the interests of international peace and security, 
should be actively combated by the supporters of the United Nations | 
Charter. The General Assembly of the United Nations was requested to 
consider the means to promote greater coordination in dealing with the 
problems of apartheid, racial discrimination and colonialism in Southern 
Africa, so as to strengthen international efforts towards a solution. In 
this connexion the seminar proposed a greater coordination of activities — 
between various United Nations organs; specialized agencies; regional 
organisations, such as the Organisation for African Unity, Member States 
of the United Nations ; anti-apartheid movements and other non-govern- 
mental bodies. 

In coordination, these organisations were urged to start immedi- 
ately an information campaign to publicize the real situation in Southern 
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Africa, as against the massive and often deceptive propaganda carried out 
by the regimes in this part of the world with the assistance of Western 
Powers and racist elements abroad. -The campaign, the seminar expressed, 
“should explore the ‘entente’ of South Africa and Portugal with the illegal 
racist minority regime in Southern Rhodesia. lt should devote special 
emphasis to the mobilization of world public opinion in support of effective 
action by the United Nations and implementation of its decisions, in order 
to exert the necessary pressure on those states and the economic, financial 
and other interests which collaborate with and encourage the racist and 
colonial regimes in Southern Africa and which obstruct the adoption of 
effective decisions by the United Nations organs or the implementation 
of decisions adopted. The seminar also recommended that under United 
Nations auspices, a working party of experts be convened in consultation 
with the Organisation for African Unity, the African Liberation Move- 
ments in the field and non-governmental societies, to consider the best 
means of promoting a world-wide information campaign. 

Recognizing the difficulties and irks endured by political prisoners 
in Southern Africa, imprisoned for thelr struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism, the seminar advised the publicizing of their plight and ini- 
tiation of special campaigns with regard to the incarceration of outstanding 
leaders such as Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Robert Sobukwe, Abram 
Fischer, Joshua Nkomo, Nodabaningi Sithole and others and with regard 
to the seventy-six Africans awaiting execution in Southern Rhodesia, 
the twenty-seven South-West Africans illegaly held by South Africa for 
trial under the Terroism Act and the political prisoners subjected to in- 
human treatment in Angola, Mozambique and the other colonies of Africa. 
The Seminar’s plan of action for publicity and the importance attached 
to it was organised with a view to persuade Member States responsible 
for preventing international action to change their attitudes and facilitate 
the implementation of coordinated international action to eradicate apar- 
theid, racial discrimination and colonialism in Southern Africa. 

The Seminar’s endorsement and support for policies of international 
assistance to victims of racism, colonialism and the refugees from these 
regions is significant. Its categorical statement that these were not merely 
humanitarian measures but a demonstration of opposition to these evil 
policies is in itself a condemnation of all what is current today in the 
Southern part of Africa. Towards this end the seminar strongly supported 
the consolidation and development of the United Nations special educa- 
tional and training programmes in cooperation with the Organisation for 
African Unity and through it with the African Liberation Movements. 
The fact that all these efforts were to be in cooperation with the various 
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African Liberation Movements recognized by the Organization for African 
Unity, marks a concrete victory for the people’s movement against their 
oppressive subjugation by the minority governments. 

The Seminar’s suggestion to the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies, particularly the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Monetary Fund and other international financial 
institutions, to follow a policy of refusing aid to Southern African minority 
governments, is certainly a significant advance on the earlier General 
Assembly and Security Council Resolutions. Further, the call to the 
United Nations Development Programme and other international agencies, 
to urgently consider the provision of adequate assistance to strengthen 
the economies of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland and to make them 
independent of the more powerful white ruling governments in the region 
is a recognition that these lately-independent (the first two since 1966 and 
the latter on the verge of it) Southern African states have no economic 
future without some assistance to them. Their geographical situation 
as pockets within the territory of the Union of South Africa, makes them 
economically dependent on it. Apart from a large number of peoples 
from these three former British protectorates being employed by South 
African industry, they are closely linked with the Union in almost every 
economic activity. These countries could not and still cannot make any 
headway without active collaboration for developmental purposes. This 
recognition and the proposal for economic assistance to them on an inter- 
national scale is timely and important. The Seminar’s recommen- 
dation also for international action of positive solidarity with Zambia 
to overcome the serious difficulties and economic strain resulting from 
the application of sanctions against the lan Smith regime in Rhodesia, again 
is an attempt to pave the way for complete mandatory sanctions against 
the white governments in Southern Africa. 

A significant warning note was sounded by the Seminar to the growing 
menace of foreign mercenaries in Africa. It endorsed the earlier warning 
given by President Kaunda that ‘‘the mercenaries’ recent acts of violence 
and aggression against the free, sovereign and independent Democratic 
Republic of the Congo constitute a great threat to the security of inde- 
pendent Africa’ and condemned the aggressive activities of the mercenaries. 
It appealed to all countries to take positive action to introduce and streng- 
then existing legislation to prevent their citizens from enlisting as foreign 
mercenaries to fight anywhere in Africa. These governments were advised 
toactively discourage their nationals from emigrating to the territories 
under colonial and racist domination by refusing travel documents and by 
revoking the citizenship of those who migrate to these. regions, 
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The Kitwe Seminar, the latest condemnation of colonialism and 
racism as practised by South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal, makes a 
significant advance from mere pious expressions of hope and transition. 
Its conclusions recommending international action in support of the legi- 
timate struggle of the oppressed people, has gone beyond the suggestions 
made earlier in the same sphere. It has charted a plan of action taking into 
account the consequent reprisals that may accrue. In this light, its pro- 
posals for economic assistance to the !ately-independent and struggling 
nations in the region, is important. Then again, for the first time 
the various African Liberation Movements and their struggle for self- 
determination, freedom and independence, has been recognised by an 
official international meeting. The Seminar’s conclusions assigning res- 
ponsibility to them and recommending cooperation between them and 
the United Nations Agencies is a significant victory for these forces of 
African freedom and independence. 

Britain’s firm censure in the final resolution, as bearing the primary 
responsibility for the current dangerous situation in Southern Africa, by 
an almost unanimous vote, marks an important achievement by the Afro- 
Asian countries who moved the final draft at the conclusion of the Seminar. 
What has emerged significantly is the realisation by participating countries 
that Britain and America are solely responsible for upholding these regimes 
in Southern Africa and the failure of positive international action. The 
close cooperation between the Afro-Asian countries and the socialist 
countries is another aspect of the significant development. The voting also 
showed that the Scandinavian and Latin American countries are no longer 
willing to be identified with the Anglo-American policies of support for 
these minority ruling governments. In spite of their differences on indi- 
vidual clauses, on which they abstained, they voted with the Afro-Asian 
and socialist countries to endorse the resolution as a whole while the 
Americans were left as the sole dissenter. Britain, though scheduled 
to participate in the seminar proceedings, failed to turn up. So that 
America had to face all the charges of opposing the concrete suggestions 
to amend the dangerously deteriorating situation. 

More than anything else, the realisation and representation of the 
entire southern region of Africa as a huge armed camp, which unless pre- 
sent tendencies were checked would become a ‘‘cockpit of bloodshed’’, 
is the most significant observation made by the Seminar. With the African 
Liberation Movements now compelled take the path of armed and violent 
resistance, the present trends indicative of the finalisation of a 
“white alliance between South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal 
and the consequent greater dangers of a disastrous bloodbath, it seems 


The Crimes Tribunal 


james Baldwin 


My name is included among the members of Lord Russell’s War Crimes 
Tribunal, and it is imperative, therefore, that | make my position clear. 
| do indeed have my own reservation concerning this Tribunal. There 
may be something suspect in the spectacle of Europeans condemning Ame- 
rica for a war which America inherited from Europe, inherited, in fact, 
directly from France. In spite of my somewhat difficult reputation, | 
have never had any interest in attacking America from abroad. I know 
too much, if | may say so, concerning the complex European motives of 
which envy and fury are not the least. It might be considered more logi- 
cal, for any European, and especially any Englishman, to bring before an 
internatlonal tribunal the Government of South Africa, or the Government 
of Rhodesia, which | would do, if | had‘the power, at nine o'clock tomor- 
row morning. No Englishman has suggested this, Neither did Jean Paul 
Sartre suggest that France be brought before an international tribunal 
during the war which we have inherited from France, or during the French- 
Algerian war. It is possible, in short, to consider the Tribunal to be both 
misguided and inept, and | can see to what extent that this is so. But | 
can also see why. The Tribunal, ideally, wishes to make the conscience 
of the world aware of the crimes being committed in Southeast Asia by 
the American Government, in the name of the American people; and 
wishes to do this, not only to bring the horror to an end but to pull all 
of us from the brink of total disaster. But this world can only be the 
Western world, this conscience can only be the Western conscience, and 
allthe Western world is guilty. If I should make the attempt to accuse 
the Western powers of the crimes they are now committing in Rhodesia, 
Angola, South Africa —to leave It at that; or should | attempt to bring 
to the world’s attention the actual Intention, and the actual result, of those 
treaties the Europeans, who were not yet Americans, signed with the 
American Indian; to say nothing of what happened to the blacks, concern- 
ing which we know at once too much and too little; 1 would certainly 
encounter from the Western powers the very same opposition that Lord 
Russell’s Tribunal has encountered. And for the very same reason, such 
an attempt not only brings into question the real morality of the Western 
world, it also attacks what that world considers to be its material 
self-interest, Such a trial should really be held in Harlem U.S.A. No one, 
then, could possibly escape the sinister implications of the moral dilemma 
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in which the facts of Western history have placed the Western world. 

| speak as an American Negro. | challenge anyone alive to tell me 
why any black American should go into those jungles to kill people who 
are not white and who have never done him any harm, in defence of a 
people who have made that foreign jungle, or any jungle anywhere in the 
world, amore desirable junglethan that in which he was born, and to which, 
supposing that he lives, he will inevitably return. | challenge anyone 
alive to convince me that a people who have not achieved anything 
resembling freedom in their own country are empowered, with bombs, 
to free another people—who rather resemble me—whom they do not 
know at all. | challenge any American, and especially Mr. Lyndon Johnson 
and Mr, Hubert Humphrey and Mr. Dean Rusk and Mr. Robert 
Mc-Namara to tell me and the black population of the United States, 
how, if they cannot liberate their brothers—repeat: brothers—and have 
not even learned how to live with them, they intend to liberate 
Sotitheast Asia. | challenge them to tell me by what right, and in 
whose interest, they presume to police the world, and l, furthermore, 
want to know if they would like their sisters, or their daughters 
to marry any one of the people they are struggling so mightily to save. 
And this is by no means a rhetorical challenge, and all the men | have named, 
and many, many more will be dishonored for ever if they cannot rise to 
it. | want an answer: Iflam todie, | havethe right to know why. And 
the non-white population of the world, who are most of the world, would 
also like to know. The American idea of freedom and, still more, 
the way this freedom is imposed, havemade America the most terri- 
fying nation in the world. We have inherited Spain’s title: the nation 
with the bloody foot-print. 

The American war in Vietnam raises several questions. One is 
whether or not small nations, in this age of super-states and super-powers, 
will be allowed to work out their own destinies and five as they feel 
they should. For only the people of a country have the right, or the spiri- 
tual power, to determine that country’s way of life. Another question 
this war raises is just how what we call the under-developed countries 
became under-developed in the first place. Why, for example, is Africa 
under-populated, and why do the resources of, say, Sierra Leone, belong to 
Europe? Why In short, does so much of the world eat too little and solittle 
of the world eat too much? | am also curious to know just how a people 
calling itself sovereign allows itself to be fighting a war which has never 
been officially declared, and | am curious to kow why so few people 
appear to be worried about the arresting precedent thus established. 
| am curious indeed to know how it happens that the mightiest nation in 
the world has been unable, in all these years, to conquer one of the smal- 
lest. f am curious to know what happens to the moral fabric, the moral 
sense, of the people engaged in so criminal endeavor. 
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Long, long before the Americans decided to liberate the Sou- 
theast Asians, they decided to liberate me: my ancestors carried these 
scars to the grave, and so willl. A racist society cannot but fight a racist 
war—this is the bitter truth. The assumptions acted on at home are 
also acted on abroad, and every American Negro knows this, for he, after 
the American Indian, was the first “Viet Cong” victim. We were bombed 
first. How, then, can | believe a word you say, and what gives you the 
right to ask me to die for you ? 

The American endeavor in Vietnam is totally indefensible and totally 
doomed, and 1 wish to go on record as having no part of it. When the 
black pepulation of America has a future, so will America have afuture— 
not till then. And when the black populations of the world have a future, 
so will the Western nations have a future—and not till then. But the 
terrible probability is that the Western populations, struggling to hold 
on to what they have stolen from their captives, and unable to look into 
their mirror will precipitate a chaos throughout the world which, if it does 
not bring about a racial war such as the world has never seen, and for 
which generations yet unborn will curse our names for ever. 

l think that mankind can do better than that, and I wish to bea 
witness to this small and stubborn possibility. 

(Istanbul) 


Aiding Apartheid: At Whose Cost ? 


Ramesh jaura 


THE World Bank’s 20 million dollar assistance to South Africa, which 
evoked strong protest from the UN Secretary-General U Thant, formed 
nearly 15 per cent of the total 20 Bank loans and IDA credits to the deve- 
loping countries in Africa. Besides comprising the substantial 18°8 per 
cent of eight Bank loans to Africa, the chunk taken by South Africa was 
the second largest of the aid in 1966-67 to the countries in that continent. 

The Bank had defied, as U Thant reported to the General Assembly, 
its resolutions calling on UN specialised agencies to withhold economic 
assistance to South Africa which continued to practise apartheid—an 
undoubted ‘‘crime against humanity”. An analysis of the Bank report 
reveals in no uncertain terms that there is more than the fate of UN at 
stake if international organisations defy the will of this august and indis- 
pensable body, which is morally binding for one and all those interested 
in a better and safer world. 

A new dimension is added to the issue if one takes into account that 
Africa, next to South Asia, has been the slowest growing region during 
1960-65. African countries for which comprehensive data were available 
to the Bank have been lagging behind in growth of both GDP and external 
trade. This is revealed by economic indicators for ten selected African 
countries including Ethiopia, Nigeria, Sudan, Tanzania, Tunisia and Uganda. 
A 4:2 per cent total average annual GDP during 1960-65 in these countries, 
accounting for 38 per cent of regional GDP, was much below the corres- 
ponding 4'6 per cent for 40 selected developing countries in the five regions 
(Africa, South Asia, East Asia, Southern Europe and Middle East, and Latin 
America). 

Average annual rate of growth in real GDP in African countries not 
enumerated in the Bank report works out to as low as 3'6 per cents the 
corresponding figure being 4'8 per cent for the developing countries. 
Also we have it on the authority of the Bank, the rate was ‘somewhat 
lower than in the previous decade”. In the decade ending 1960 it was 
four per cent, while being 4:2 per cent in 1955-60. 

The diminishing annual average rate of growth cannot be attributed 
to population increase in the African countries, because it fluctuated 
between 2°! per cent in 1950-55 and 2:2 per cent in 1955-60 where it stayed 
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in the next five years. The GDP growth rate, on the other hand, declined 
by 0.6 per cent in 1960-65 as compared to that prevailing at the decade 
end. GDP per capita average annual growth rate while increasing from 
[-8 per cent in 1950-55 to two per cent in the rext five years registered a 
steep decline to [74 per cent. Though higher than the average annual 
GDP per capita growth rate at 0.8 per cent in South Asia during 1960-65, 
it compared unfavourably with East Asia (2.3 per cent), Southern Europe 
(5.7 per cent), Latin America (1.7 per cent) and Middle East (3.9 per cent). 

Another depressing aspect of the African economies was the balance 
of payments position in the continent when compared with the forty de- 
veloping countries selected by World Bank for regional summary of eco- 
nomic indicators in five regions. Average annual growth rate for exports 
(goods and services at current prices) during 1960-65 was 4-9 per cent 
as compared to 7.3 per cent for all the five regions, and 5.2 per cent for 
South Asia. On the other hand, imports registered an average yearly 
increase of 6.1 per cent which was 0.) per cent more than that for the five 
developing regions, and compared favourably with South Asia (6.3 per cent). 
In 1966, imports in Africa increased by three per cent. 

While average annual agricultural production growth rate at 2:3 
per cent was above the two per cent for five regions, in the case of manu- 
facturing production it worked out to 5:3 per cent, much below the ag- 
gregate 6.8 per cent. The export growth in Africa was mainly due to cop- 
per and robusta coffee. Aggregate exports of Africa also increased rapidly 
at 8:5 per cent a year, due mainly to strong growth in exports of petroleum 
from Algeria and Libya, and copper from Zambia. 

That net capital inflow in Africa recorded an average annual in- 
crease of 10°5 per cent during 1960-65 alongwith South Asia (10.8 per 
cent), East Asia (0-9 per cent) and five regions’ total growth rate at 7:5 
per cent, should hardly be surprising in view of unexploited resources in 
these regions. 

Moreover, foreign investors are usually a necessary evil when savings 
rate is not adequate. In Africa, savings constituted 9:7 per cent of average 
GNP in 1960-65. Savings in the five developing regions formed [4:4 per 
cent of GNP average in the same period. 

An equally dismal picture was presented by the rising public debts 
and service payments. Outstanding debts incurred by Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Malawi, Morocco, Nigeria, Rodesia, Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania, 
Uganda and Zambia rose to 2°75 billion dollars in 1965 from 2°34 billion 
dollars in the previous year. In 1963, outstanding public debts in these 
12 countries stood at I-91 billion dollars which was small decline from 
1-93 billion dollars in 1962, 
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“The accumulation of outstanding debt of developing countries in 
recent years shows itself basically the counterpart of the public capital 
inflow.” Rapid increase in the developing African countries’ indebtedness, 
as the Bank has admitted, was caused by the recent tendency of creditor 
countries to reduce the ratio of grants to loans in the total flow of develop- 
ment assistance. 

‘Debt accumulation per se need not be a source of concern, so long 
as the terms of loans are commensurate with the debt-servicing capacity 
of the borrowing countries,’’ the Bank report says. While the Bank has 
avoided comments on whether the loans are in tune with the debt servicing 
capacity of African countries, an estimated 7 per cent rise in their debt 
service payments during 1962-66 speaks for itself. The steep rise to 1.85 
billion dollars in service payment in 1966 in the African countries listed 
above (except Botswana) had behind it a trail of 1.78 billion dollars in 1965, 
1.68 billion dollars in 1964, 1.40 billion dollars in 1963 and .49 billion 
dollars in 1962. . 

The rapid increase in debt-service obligations in recent years, the 
Bank report says, put a heavy strain on developing countries, especially 
those with slowly growing exports or with over-all difficulties in financing 
import requirements. In Africa, as indicated above, the export growth 
rate was the lowest among all the five developing regions. Moreover, the 
growth in exports matched poorly with the steep rise in service payments, 
but for which the debt-servicing ratio could be prevented from being un- 
manageable. Debt service payments formed in 1965, 4.3 per cent of ex- 
ports by Botswana, Ethiopia, Kenya, Malawi, Rhodesia, Zambia, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Sudan, Swaziland, Tanzania and Uganda. It represented an in- 
crease on four per cent in 1964, though a decline from 4.5 per cent in 1962 
and 1963. k 

The share of payments on suppliers’ credits as a percentage of total 
debt service payments in 1965, is estimated at 60 per cent for Nigeria. Its 
effect in other countries is summed up by the Bank report. ‘‘Suppllers’ 
credits were clearly a major element in the debt-service burden of these 
countries, which account for a considerable share of the total indebtedness 
of all developing countries,” 

Average terms of loans for African countries, the Bank report reveals, 
have been somewhat harder than the average for all developing countries. 
In 1965, East African Common Services Organisation, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Malagasy, Morocco, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Senegal, Sudan, Tanzania and Uganda 
together contracted 448. million dollars at an interest rate which was 
higher than the average 4.10 per cent for developing countries in the five 
regions. 


DISCUSSION 


The Fall of Sukarno 


Aswini K. Ray 


In the life of every nation the over-riding personality of a leader often 
turtles the balance of forces in a way so as to give the impression of a dic- 
tatorship to the mast well-organized democracy. Roosevelt’s America, 
Stalin’s Russia, Churchill’s Britain, De Gaulle’s France, or even the extreme 
example of national degeneration that signified Hitler’s Germany are 
cases that immediately come tomind. Among the newly-emerging nations 
Nehru’s India, Nasser’s Egypt, Nkrumah’s Ghana, Castro’s Cuba, Kenyatta’s 
Kenya, Ho Chi Minh’s:Vietman, all these, along with Sukarno’s Indo- 
nesia represent almost the general rule of national regeneration fostered 
and guided by the charismatic leadership of a national symbol. We are 
unfortunately too close to their era to be able to make a dispassionate 
analysis of the achievements and the failings of the heroes, a task which is 
an indispensable pre-requisite to an understanding of their countries’ role 
in international affairs. 


Tarzie Vittachi, in the book under review, attempts both the afore- 
said tasks, simultaneously, as they should be, but labouring under the 
limitations of the lack of perspective that only distance could lend, and the 
lack of objectivity which his personal predilection imposes upon him; he 
ends up by giving the impression of a pedler in hearsays and ‘bazar gossips’. 


The author’s sense of values must have been particularly distorted, 
when he asks for a “‘a trace of embarrassment’’ in Sukarno’s claims of 
popular appeal. He quotes Sukarno as saying “I ama man of the people. 
l must see them, listen to them, rule against them. | am happiest when 
lam among them. They are the bread of life for me. | feed off the masses”. 
Vittachi makes no attempt to prove such claims as being either false or 
tall; he only calls for a ‘‘trace of embarrassment”, and having missed it 
from the author of the statement, invests him with the dubious epithet of 
being ‘‘the supreme demagogue of the post-war world’. (‘Good Old 
Winnie’ must have turned in his grave in far away Great Britain in the 
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Oriental usurpation to the exalted status, despite the ‘Liquidation of 
the British empire’). 


Sukarno himself could not care less for what Vittachi ar his counter- 
part in the West interpreted it, for, he thought, “to intoxicate the masses 
until they were heady with wine of inspiration was all I lived for’. The 
role of demagogy, in rousing a disparate nation newly-awakened from 
its age-old stupor is difficult to comprehend by those to whom the ‘soap 
boxes’ in Hyde Park behoved only the ‘niggers’. The fact that they en- 
abled a harmless catharsis of the pent-up emotions against years of suppres- 
sion and injustice is unintelligible to those like Vittachi, who still seem to 
labour under illusions of the ‘Rule of Law’ providing adequate measures 
for decent and peaceful transformation of a social order that was burdened 
with the backlog of centuries of exploitation and of traditional prejudices. 


The fact that Sukarno transformed such a group of disparate people 
and scattered islands into ‘One Nation’ speaking one language (Bahasa 
Indonesia), a credit which even Vittachi concedes to Sukarno, is nothing 
short of an achievement, which many other leaders among the emerging 
nations failed; how much of it was due to Sukarno’s spirited public utter- 
ances (which the author calls demagogy) is something that Vittachi refuses 
to assess, presumably due to his conditioning in the British parliamentary 
practices, a fact, which reveals itself in Vittachi’s obsession with the ‘Rule 
of Law’. After all, Rule of Law of a polity committed to conservation 
cannot be straight-jacketed into a society that is ipso-facto compelled to 
effect the indispensable transformation. 


In this context, the distinction between ‘economic development” 
and ‘‘national development” is not all that ‘‘spurious’’ as Vittachi alleges ; 
it represents the lowest common denominator at which national conscious- 
ness could be kept alive to the ultimate goal of economic regeneration; 
they are not mutually exclusive, but they cannot either be synonymous in 
the present power-politics of the world even in a.country like Indonesia 
with its vast potential wealth. fn this respect, Indonesia’s fate could 
only provide a footnote to the history of all developing nations. 


International power-politics, which inevitably gets intertwined in 
case of countries embarking upon their road to economic development, 
was one which Sukarno understood no less than Nehru, Nkrumah or 
Nasser ; so possibly was his organised campaign against the Necolim--» 
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the white-skinned foreigner. The fact that he failed to stem the tide of 
foreign intervention and ultimately fell a victim to it, is indicative of the 
banal strength of the forces against him; but his efforts were a measure 
of his understanding of International Realpolitik. 


Not many of the emerging nations’ leaders would make national 
self-reliance so much of a virtue nor could many say it the way as Sukarno 
did ; Vittachi quotes him as saying, “‘many countries in Asia are in fact 
not standing on their own power, are not relying on their own force. 
These countries may look prosperous but live on help, live on aid, live on 
money poured on them by another country. When those countries lose 
these supports they will collapse. The Indonesian nation does not want 
to become such a country, my brothers....to rely on one’s own strength, 
ta rely on one’s own power, to rely on one’s own capability, to foster, to 
build, to bundle together one’s forces. Nomendicancy. Self-reliance, 
No mendicancy’’. 


The tasks which Sukarno addressed himself upto were also stupendous, 
As Vittachi quotes him speaking to the Asian-African Journalists Con- 
ference in 1963 : “Let us transform the world. We must fight the rem- 
nants of the old regimes that linger in men’s minds. We must fight the 
conservatism that those regimes engendered. We must fight the dog- 
matism of pet theories, of fixed ideologies and of narrow creeds. We 
must fight the intolerance of race and of everything that we ourselves are 
not.” 


The Western press caricatured him and, according to Vittachi, 
Sukarno complained about it to President Kennedy presumably for his 
ends as also for his means, i.e. through Beridicari—self-reliance. It is 
more than merely a coincidence that Sukarno’s first great political set- 
back came in 1965, ‘‘the year of self-reliance” ; for to Sukarno self-reliance 
had to be all-pervasive, as indicated by his trusted compatriot Subandrio’s 
exhortation that even ‘‘economic experts must abandon the textbooks of 
economic experts of Harvard, Columbia and Leyden”. In this context, 
the fall of Sukarno is indicative of the hazards of self-reliance in a world 
where ‘‘dependence’ represents the compelling imperialist strategy of 


subversion. 


In fact, as declared by erstwhile Airforce Chief General Omar Dani, 
the abortive coup of September 30, 1965, which ultimately culminated in 
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Sukarno’s fall, was a movement ‘“‘to save the revolution and the Great 
Leader of the Revolution from CIA’s subversion” ; whereas the army 
version of it was that the coup was against the Army and the right wing 
carried out by President Sukarno, Aidit, Subandrio, General Omar Dani; 
The Times (London) reported ‘U.S.A. claims Sukarno was involved in the 
coup”. Whatever it be, the widespread ‘rumours’ immediately following 
the abortive coup, of which Vittachi only passingly mentions, is significant ; 
that, Army Generals were conspiring with CIA to effect a coup against 
Sukarno and that the US Seventh Fleet was in ‘‘close watch’? on events 
in Indonesia. The GESTAPU, asthe September 30 coup was termed may 
have been adventurous, hasty, may have had its excesses (which Vittachi 
luridly depicts), but the subsequent events following the abortive coup 
culminating in the ultimate ‘‘Fall of Sukarno’’ could not possibly be merely 
the unaided result of indigenous resentment, and certainly cannot have 
been as ‘popular’ as Vittachi attempts to gull his readers into believing. 


Bock Review 





Afro-Asian and Non-Alignment by G.H. Jansen, Faber and Faber, London, 1966. 
424 pp. ` 


Mr. Jansen is a well-known journalist and a former Indian diplomat. He is at pre- 
sent foreign correspondent of an important New Delhi newspaper and as a journalist he 
is in an excellent position to observe. While doing justice to his profession Mr. Jansen 
has judiciously applied his knowledge to good advantage which comes to us through 
his present book. 

Perhaps the fact that the concept of non-alignment is a ‘prime victim of the tyranny 
of words’ hasled Mr. Jansen to write this book. Many Western scholars have written 
on non-alignment which is primarily a product of the Asian mind and has grown and 
been practised in Asia and Africa. But the subject has largely been neglected by Asian 
scholars and Mr. Jansen has made an attempt to fill up the existing gap. Mr. Jansen has 
very Correctly asserted that over a period of twenty years non-alignment has been given 
a pastry Covering of a number of strange ideas and doctrines which are least concerned 
with it. The author his striven to struggle against the ambiguity of the concept of non- 
alignment which is so often garbed by such terms as peaceful co-existence, Gandhian 
non-violence, Afro-Asian Solidarity, the principle of diplomatic “‘equidistance” in 
the cold war power politics, and moral and ethical neutrality, etc. He sees that the term 
non-alignment can and does accommodate, under one diplomatic credo, a perplexing 
manifold variety of national viewpoints which are in some cases even mutually antago- 
nistic. Realising the urgency to denude it from the morbid outgrowth which Jansen thinks 
has too long distorted the concept and created mrisunderstandings about its meaning 
within the neutralist community, Jansen therefore has tried to analyseit within the frame- 
work of the series of Asian, African, Afro-Asian and neutralist conferences held from 
the early postwar period to 1965. In other words, Jansen in this book has analysed the 
effort of those ‘Afro-Asian countries who have broken the two watertight compartments 
of Africa and Asia into which they were divided by the European empires and have sought 
to found an Afro-Asian movement. Thismovement had begun soon after the Second 
World War was over and Jawaharlal Nehru was the first person to move it in 1946. 


The Afro-Asian movement produced at its zenith the Bandung spirit of 1955 and at ` 
the lowest point the Chinese attack on India in 1962, Mr. Jansen, in this book, has done 
a survey of the extent to which the spirit evolved at Bandung was the misrepresentation 
of the differences stemming from national self-interest. 

From this Afro-Asian movement, non-alignment has emerged as a type of foreign 
policy. It has become the automatically accepted approach to world affairs of almost all 
Afro-Asian countries, Mr. Jansen has successfully analysed the distinction between Afro- 
Asian anti-colonialism and the more positive tendency of non-alignment. An attempt 
has also been made in this book to answer a host of questions like : Do Afro-Asian 
governments pursue national interests by means any different from those practised by the 
older nations? Apart from anti-colonialism, what have they in common? Will non- 
alignment melt in the course in which the Soviet Union and the West get free from their 
rigid cold-war attitudes, etc. So much has happened in Afro-Asia during the last twenty 
years that only an Asian Could write critically of them. The author has realized this 
situation at a very proper time and has taken an unusual view of the highly interesting 
Afro-Asian scene. He says, “from now on the history of Afro-Asian will not only be 
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made, but must also be written by Afro-Asians” (p.407), concluding his book. He 
begins by saying that he does not think it desirable for an Asian writer to be impartial 
on such a subject at this stage of history (p. 11). By his own admission, his appraisal is 
a tract for the times written principally for Afro-Asian readers to examine the doctrine 
of the international policies critically and realistically. He goes on to say that 
his approach is that of an observer. Mr. Jansen writes in terms of real politik for he 
thinks that words have different meaning to different men and tothe same men on 
different occasions. To explain the diffuse and large Afro-Asian movement, 
Mr. Jansen’s scheme is to follow the succession of conference and meetings from 
New Delhi in 1947(in a Chapter entitled ‘Dawn’) to Algiers in 1965 (The Darkling 
Plain’). 

The very first chapter deals with the initial non-official contacts between natio- 
nalist movements that led up to the act of the official birth of the Afro-Asian movement 
in 1945. The author further makes it clear that since Africa remained the Dark conti- 
nent of colonialism till the end of Second World War, how these contacts were limited 
mostly between the nationalist movements in Asia. He then deals with the multi- 
plicity of Afro-Asian Contacts and meetings after 1947, and the reasons why such Contacts 
‘were intermittent. In short he first outlines the emergence of the nationalist movements 
in Asia and Africa and the first tentative and unofficial contacts they established during 
the period of their struggle for freedom. 


Mr. Jansen next deals with the first official proposal that a full-scale Asian confe- 
rence should be held. This idea came in the conference on International Organization 
held in San Francisco between 2nd April and 20th June 1945; where many of the Asian 
delegates suggested to Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit that her brother Jawaharlal Nehru should 
take thelead in summoning such aconferencein Asia. Mr. Jansen very interestingly dis- 
cusses as to how the ideas thrown out at San Francisco were reported back in India to 
Mr. Nehru who in the later part of 1945 advocated in his speeches that thereshould bea 
Federation of Asian States. In short it deals with the attempts of the Afro-Asian States 
as governntents at Cooperation soon after Asia attained independence following the Se- 
cond World War. 

Mr. Jansen underlines the significance of the Asian Relations Conference held in 
New Delhi in March 1947. In Jansen’s views this conference tried to set up a Continuing 
organization for inter-Asian cooperation. No other conference attempted to create a 
permanent body to carry on the work of unifiying Afto-Asia. 


Apart from discussing about a number of conferences there seems to be three main 
themes implicit in the confused events of the last twenty years in Afro-Asia according to 
Mr. Jansen : 

(1) The role of morality in politics, 

(2) Inter-twining of the Afro-Asian feeling and the policy of non-alignment, 

(3) The contrast between illusion and reality in international affairs. 


While trying to find out the real meaning of the dominant diplomatic philosophy 
of non-alignment Jansen has found one factor common that unites the Afro-Asian states. 
Asa result he has also supplied us with what is in effect an analysis of intra-neutralist rela- 
tions. i 


Although the book gives much information regarding the Afro-Asian movement, 
Jansen has not made any attempt to avoid value judgements. His intimate association 
with Indian point of view has an impact on his evaluation of India’s recent encounter with 

China. Also his knowledge of Asian attitudes and objectives surpasses his knowledge 
of the Arab and African world. His assessment of Indian diplomatic behaviour is also 
sometimes oversimplified. 
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The author while critically evaluating the behaviour of the non-aligned nations, 
asserts that they have accumulated a record of “solid achievement” and has justified 
their attachment to their diplomatic posture. The book provides a masterly analysis 
of the series of Asian, African and Afro-Asian conferences as they have functioned and is 
a welcome addition to the much-needed literature on this subject by Asian writers. 


Anuradha Trivedi 


Economic Crisisin World Agriculture by Theodore W. Schultz, University of Michigan 
Press, 1965, 114 pp., Price $ 3°50. 


According tothe author the bookisan attempt towards acomprehensive answer 
to the question “‘what is to be done about agriculture?” In more than half of the book 
the well-known American agricultural economist has dealt with the problems which the 
developed as well under-developed countries have to face while practising the 
policy of modern agriculture. 


Professor Schultz has his own theory of dynamic imbalance to convert traditional 
agriculture into modern agriculture. In his book Trsnsforming Traditional Agriculture 
he had tried to show how investment in traditional agriculture resultsin low rate of returns. 
In the present book under review Professor Schultz deals not only with the problems 
faced by the farmers of the developed countries, but has also tried to survey the welfare 
aspect of the farm labour in the U.S.A. The author has also examined the U.S. 
Government’s food aid programmes for the under-developed countries like India which 
is facing chronic food problem now-a-days. 

Professor Schultz considers agriculture as a means of earning profit by the farmers. 
According to him in countries like Russia, China, India in spite of the efforts to do so, 
the agricultural production has not increased much. In the U.S.A. the case is just the 
reverse. There many legislations were passed and these “were backed by billions of 
dollars of appropriation to induce farmers to reduce production but farmers have kept 
on increasing it, attaining a new record high in 1963” (p.2). On the one side we have 
countries like the U.S.A. which have surplus agricultural production, while on the other 
hand there are countries like India and other populous nations of Asia which are facing 
food problems. Thisdilemma cannnot be solved despite the existence ofa perfect inter- 
national market to match supply and demand for the farm products. 


If developed countries with surplus agricultural production export farm products 
to deficit countries, by way of certain aid programmes like the P.L. 480 of the U.S.A., 
this also poses a difficulty for recipient countries as prices of farm products go down in 
these countries and this discourages the farmers of these deficit countries to invest in 
agriculture. 

Professor Schultz defines traditional agriculture as “‘consisting of farming under 
a long established economic equilibrium, while modern agriculture is in a state of dis- 
equilibirum—a chronic moving econontic disequilibrium” (p. 13). 

The author divides the world into two parts. The first part includes the poor 
and underdeveloped countries “where farmers are under the economic restraints 
of traditional agriculture” (p. 8). The Second part includes developed countries like 
the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, etc., which are practising the policy 
of modern agriculture. Then the author tries to explain how even while practising tradi- 
tional agriculture also the economies can develop. For this what is essential is that 
the deveoped and rich countries of the world should assist these underdeveloped countries 
in their development projects. 
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Professor Schultz presents a sort of economic model in his book for explaining 
modern and traditional agriculture. He takes India as representing the traditional 
type of agriculture and the U.S.A. as a representative of modern type. Then he goeson to 

compare the two economies and comes to the conclusion that income elasticity for farm 
products is much higher in India than in the U.S.A. The tate of increase in capital 

i formation has gone up in both the countries though there is lot of difference between 
the type of capital formation in the two economies. 

tu In Chapter Il of the book which is on ‘Traditional Agriculture’ the author draws a 

' very grim picture of the condition of traditional agriculture as it prevails in the underdeve- 
loped countries. 

In Chapter III on ‘Economic Growth and Traditional Agriculture’ Professor 
Schultz explains the ways and means by which even traditional agriculture can be 
exploited for economic development. Although the developed countries are giving 
aid in different forms to the underdeveloped countries, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that they have in some cases failed to fulfil the purpose of their aid programmes—-to 
help the underdeveloped countries in their economic development. Rather for some 
of the aided countries these aid programmes have in fact proved harmful. 


The fourth and last Chapter of the book dealing with modern agriculture is the most 
important and interesting part of the book. Here the author compares modern agri- 
cultureto “ʻa young lady of many talents and moods” (p. 69), where tastes are very ex- 
pensive but she cannot be won by force. In this he compares the phenomenal increases 
in agricultural yield in the U.S.A. as a result of modernisation although in the U.S.S.R. 
this was not easily achieved in spite of considetable investments. 


V. Sobha Chopra 


Canada’s Changing Defence Policy: 1957-1963 — The Problems of a Middle Power in 
Alliance by John B. McLin, The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1957, 251 pp. 


Like an earthworm, this book grew from the middle towards the two ends as it pro- 
gressed from conception to finished product. The study is an effort to understand and 
explain the curious contretemps which marked the relations between the United States 
and Canada during the period of development of the Arrow aircraft and the Bomarc missile. 
The author correctly asserts that quickly it became apparent that these were but two links 
in a Chain of difficult military problems for Canada, streching at least from the formation 
of NORAD in 1957 to the decision of the Liberal Government of Pearson in 1963 
to acquire nuclear wareheads for Canadian weapons. Though the six-year period is 
sufficiently well defined—it will not go unnoticed that it was coterminous with the year 
in office of John Diefenbaker and the Progressive Conservatives and sufficiently broad 
to form init self the object of study. McLin has also written one chapter each on the years 
before and after this period which describe the context in which these events occurred. 
This gives the reader some perspective to what must otherwise would have appeared to be 
a tale told, full of sound and fury but signifying nothing. 


Books and articles on recent foreign and defence policy of Canada tend to fall into 
two categories. First there are the interpretative essays, which set forth systematically 
the evidence on which their interpretations are based; considering the paucity of reliable 
documentation for recent events, this is hardly surprising or reproachable. Second, there 
arethe volumes—particularly the series, Canada in World Affairs, published for the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs—which draw together such evidence as exists, but 
which for the most part, make little effort at interpretation. Therefore, thereis a great 
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need to bridge this chasm, to ground interpretations as fully as possible in systematic and 
written examinations of the evidence (to the extent that the evidence can be uncovered 
before official documents become available); and this book succeeds remarkably well in 
fulfilling this needs. 


Never in the history of Canada its defence policy was so confusing as it was during 
the years 1957 to 1963. MclLin is the first to analyse in a comprehensive manner the 
reasons for this sorry state of affairs. Though some, indirectly touched this problem, 
they entirely blamed Diefenbaker. After going through this book, one is convinced 
that most of the problems were not the creation of Diefenbaker alone but existed in a 
latent form even before he took office. 


Before Diefenbaker came to power, the Soviet Union’s acquisition of interconti- 
nental missiles necessarily called into question the basis of Canada’s defence policy by ren- 
dering defence in the old sense no longer practicable. The rising level of sophistication 
in armaments, even apart from missiles, inevitably reached a point at which Canada’s 
policy of producing and/or procuring the most advanced weapons became untenable. It is 
precisely because dilemmas about the production and procurement of weapons reflect 
so faithfully these more basic dilemmas of defence policy that recent controversies about 
weapons system were so important in Canada. (Therefore, it is fitting that the author 
devotes great attention to these “hardware” problems in Canada’s defence policy, and he 
succeeds remarkably well in this venture.) 


Canada’s relatively great influence, during the early fifties, with the United States 
and within the organs of NATO owed Something to the relatively large size of its military 
contribution—a temporary factor owing to European’s weakness—as well as to a dis- 
tinctive element, the strategic importance of Canadian geography. As this contribution 
waned in relative importance, influence has decreased but aspirations have remained high. 
Consequently, during these years, Diefenbaker had either to accept areduced role for 
Canada or to make enlarged contribution that would have been needed to retain the same 
influential role. McLin in a vivid manner brings out this dilemma faced by Diefenbaker 
in formulating Canada’s defence policy, viz. Canada’s decision to participate in the North 
American air defence command with the United States ; Canada’s purchase, or contem- 
plated purchase, of several advanced weapons, including the Arrow, Voodoo, Starfighter 
aircrafter and Momarc missile; and the unwillingness of Diefenbaker to arm these weapons 
with nuclear warheads. (Diefenbaker’s this dilemma was intensified by his own convic- 
tion that Canada’s actual possession of nuclear weapons would not only nullify its role 
as a pacifist in the United Nations Disarmament Committee but also reduce its significant 
influence with the Afro-Asian countries. This point was not clearly brought out by the 
author.) 

The author critically discusses the following aspects of Canada’s nuclear weapons 
policies : (1) Should Canadian forces have nuclear weapons under their exclusive control, 
whether acquired by manufacture or international agreement ? (2) In what ways and to 
what extent should Canada contribute to the U.S. nuclear deterrent by taking measures 
under its control such as allowing the storage of American weapons and/or carriers on 
Canadian territory ? (3) Should Canadian forces in North America and/or Europe be 
` provided with nuclear weapons which are not under their exclusive control ? Though 
these questions deal with Canada, the theoretical way the author answers them may well 
be useful to students of Afro-Asian countries also, as some of these countries too have 
acquired the know-how of developing atomic weapons but are deliberately restraining 
themselves from producing them. 

The difficulties faced by Canada in the Canada-U.S. defence development and] 
production programme (which since 1959 has eased for Canada a problem that is stil 
acute for many of the European allies of the United States) were well looked into. 
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Though McLin’s this work is scholarly and scientific, being an American, he is not 
altogether successful in overcoming his bias towards the American viewpoint of these 
problems. However, it is creditable that in examining Canada’s defence policy, he does 
not fall into the usual American trap, which without having any sense of proportions, 
exaggerates the tremendous attention given to the United States by Canada in formulating 
its defence policy. 


S. Gabriel 


Australia, Britain and the E.E.C.—1961-63 by H.G. Gilber, Oxford University Press, 
Melbourne, 1966, 296 pp. 


It is well known that the first British application to join European Common 
Market was essentially a reaction to the events occurred during the fifties on the 
European continent. Gilber discusses how Australia reacted to a Britain reacting to the 
Common Market. This is not a study in diplomacy or Australian policies, or 
agricultural economics ; therefore this study may be less than satisfying for the several 
specialists ; however, the author greatly succeeds in surveying the whole field and the 
interconnection between the various segments of the story. 


Before analysing the actual attitude of Australia to British attempts to join the 
EEC, 115 pages of the book isdevoted to the general questions (on which well informed 
literatures have already come out) like the European Community during 1957-61, the 
British move towards Europe, the Australian background, the reappraisals in Canberra, 
the REC’s agriculture and trade. Though these aspcets were well written in a lucid 
and clear language, all of this might well be given briefly in an introduction. 


The character and progress of the Brussels negotiations, in fact, faced Australia with 
a number of procedural problems. The author highlights difficulties Australia faced in 
Brussels because it formed part of the British delegation. Australia’s missions in Brussels 
and London appear to have made sure that no one who mattered was unaware of the 
Australian interests involved ; and there was never any reason why she should not try 
to bargain with one or another of the Six in a fashion parallel to the Brussels talks them- 
selves. Yet the fact remained that not only she was absent from the conference room, 
but she was able to present her case at deputy level only once. Entirely understandable 
though this was from the European and even the British point of view, it scarcely contri- 
buted to the strength of the Australian position. At the same time, the British position 
itself had obvious elements of weakness. Britain was an applicant, a demandeur in Pre- 
sident de Gaulle’s phrase. In spite of a measure of American support there was little in 
the way of sanctions which Britain or the Commonwealth could invoke to back their 
demands. And just because the British position was weak, London was inclined to be 
irritated when asked to make an issue of minor matters like kangaroo-meat. It was neces- 
sary for Australia to remain largely in step with the British; yet there was a constant 
conflict between what the Australians regarded as essential and what the British were 
prepared seriously to press for. 


The following two points were discussed fully: (1) The incompatibility between 
precise guarantee asked for by Commonwealth countries, including Australia, and what 
the EEC could grant without endangering its own structure and organisation and 
indeed the interests of the Community’s own citizens. (2) The defensive rather than 
constructive approach of the Australian representatives. 


Constantly the author refers to the idea that Australia’s true interest would have 
been served by enabling Britain to explore the possibilities of the EEC from within, rather 
than try to reshape the Community from outside. 
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Three more hopeful possibilities can be discerned. First, both Britain and Aus- 
tralia might have concentrated much earlier and more firmly upon the price question 
instead of wasting time upon the methodology of Commonwealth preferential treatment, 
British agricultural support and quantitative access. Secondly, again instead of insisting 
upon quantitative access to Europe, it would have been possible to opt for earlier and 
fuller support for the Kennedy Round. The advantages here would have been both a 
saving of time and the alignment of Australian with American interests. At the time same, 
there was an opportunity for Australia to support the Six on some important points of 
detail. She might, for instance, have tried to use her influence to help persuade the Ameri- 
cans to abandon the idea of nil tariffs. These plans raised the spectre of industrial 
difficulties for Australian and of an Atlantic Free Trade Area—necessarily dominated by 
the U.S.A.—for the Europeans. Yet it was a point on which the Americans might well 
have been open to persuasion. Thirdly, any recompense for Australian trade losses in 
Britain should have been sought by means which placed the burden upon the national 
exchequers of the Six, or upon the Community as a body, rather than in politically 
infinitely more difficult ways implying direct disadvantages to the Community farmers. 
These three points are very fittingly elaborated in detail. The author criticises the 
Australian Government officials for not consulting expert opinion on this question avail- 
able in the Australian Universities. 

This study stops at the early part of 1963. Therefore, the analysis, the criticisms 
and the suggestions offered in this book are relevant to the state of play during 1961-63. 
They also do not provide a blue-print for 1966 or 1967. Though many fundamentals 
remain relatively unaffected by the developments of mere three or four years, the dispute 
still rages, for example, between those who regard Atlantic and European unity as part 
of a joint and parallel process, and those who regard them as in the short term, mutually 
exClusive. Important changes have nevertheless taken place. Australia has continued 
to evolve new trading patterns. The thurst of the European movement is somewhat al- 
tered. European agriculture and its production levels have not developed in quite the 
ways forecast in 1962. With the escalation of the war in Vietnam, a West European in- 
terest in the South-East Asia has become at once more urgent and more difficult to 
secure. An analysis opposite to 1966 would, therefore, in some important respects, be 
necessarily different from the present study. 

On the whole the book is wel] written and it is analytical in character. Though the 
-work will be more useful to students of Australian policies, it is recommended to the 
general students of international affairs also. 

It hus a good bibliography and index. 


S. Gabriel 


A Humanist in Africa by Kenneth D. Kaunda, London, Longmans Green, 1966, 136 
pp. Price; 15s. 


The President of Zambia Dr. Kaunda is known to the world as one who emphasises 
the human values on the basis of which the new independent African states must build 
rather than only as a vociferous critic of the colonialist mentality. This book is a very 
good portrayal of his personality. The book expresses President Kaunda’s belief in 
Man, in the capacity of Man for spiritual progress. 

The book is a collection of letters which Dr. Kaunda wrote to his friend Reverend 
Colin Morris, President of the United Church of Zambia. In these letters hehas expressed 
his views on his philosophy of life, on problems of nationalism ; the problem of adjust- 
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ment between Africans and non-Africans in the post independence era, and on Afri- 
can Unity, It is significant that a busy statesman like him could find time to put down 
on paper some of his philosophy of politics and life. 

The book has been devided mainly into two parts. The letters have undoubtedly 
been heavily edited and reorganized under Convenient subheadings. 


In the first part Dr. Kaunda sets forth the humanist basisof his own political 
philosophy in moving passages onthe dignity of manina general and the African in 
particular. He says “I think that two elements have gone to make up what might 
be called the African philosophy of man. These are the African’s relationship with 
nature and the psychological impact upon him of centuries of existence within the 
tribal society.’ He thinks that people in close relationship with nature are forced 
to ask big questions, however, crude their answers might be. They retain a spiri- 
tual content in life which is often overlooked in the Westernized society. The value of 
each man in African tribal society was secure in the intricate web of social relationships. 
This value must be carried forward into the modern world, despite the threats 
from industria] and political organizations. “Wein Africa have always had a gift for 
enjoying. ...Africa‘s gift to world culture must be in the realm of human relationship.” 

In the second part of the book Kaunda deals with the problems faced by Africans 
in their adjustment to independence. He discusses how the nationalism which has swept 
out the colonial power can be widened and deepened into a true patriotism. In his 
opinion personal loyalty to the Head of State is one very important element for 
patriotism. Another is loyalty to the nationalist party. 

He discusses that colonialism has left a legacy of unsolved problems and acomplex 
of conflicting attitudes which rise to plague the new nations. During the period of 
colonialism Africans had to Submit to changes in their way of life. Colonialism gave 
them freedom from traditional sanctions, but at the same time deprived them of freedom 
to be men: gave them greater security yet more precariousness, a wider fellowship than 

` the traditional clan but moreloneliness in the new cities, greater attainment but an 
ever greater possibility of failure. However, he says, Colonialism is no longer the scape- 
goat to which they can attach the blame if they fail. 

Dr. Kaunda states that the services of expatriates are to be welcomed within the 
context of African Unity which is more important than certain liberties which in 
Western eyes are Considered basic. In the uncertain atmosphere of newly-independent 
Africa they are almost luxuries. It is for this reason that African states opt for the one- 
party system of government and reject the models cf Western liberal democracy as unsa- 
tisfactory and even dangerous to their survival. 

In the last two Chapters Dr. Kaunda deals with the future of African nationalism and 
the challenge of African Unity. Without the common enemy of colonialism, he thinks 
nationalism is bound to stagnate unless it can be transformed into authentic patriotism. 

In another chapter he says that if Africa has remained non-aligned in the ideological 
conflict between the East and West, it is because she cannot afford to take sides. The 
problems of securing her own freedon are such that she cannot surrender it to external 
power blocs. Her own power blocs are only modifications of the growing power of the 
unity movement. African states can no more be expected to abandon national sovereignty 
immidiately to a United States of Africa than European states can be expected to form a 
United States of Europe. He supports, on the intial stage, regional economic units 
where free trade is promoted and tariffs abolished. 

African man and African countries could have no more worthy a champion than 
Dr. Kaunda. The book is an act of faith. 


V. G. 
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The Anglo-African Commonwealth —Political Friction and Cultural Fusion by Ali A. 
Mazrui, Pergamon Press, London. Paper back 17s. 6d. 


This scholarly work comes from a young African intellectual who hails from the 
coastal area of Kenya and is Professor of Political Science at the Makerere University 
College, University of East Africa. Professor Mazrui is probably the first African scho- 
lar who has academically examined the role of India in regard to the development of 
African nationalism. 

Prof. Mazrui has divided his bcok into two parts first—the History and Politics 
and second—Culture and Thought. He adinits that the division has an eliment of arti- 
ficiality ‘‘as culture and thought are not absent in the first section and history and poli- 
tics are certainly intimately involved in the second.” 

The first chapter—John Locke and Mahatma Gandhi in African Resistance—will 
interest the Indian readers most. In this chapter he deals with the impact of ideas pro- 
pounded by John Locke and Mahatma Gandhi on the African Resistance Moevement. 
He says ‘Two forces were helping to give greater coherence to African nationalism. One 
was the force of British liberal ideas and the other was the example of the Indian nationa- 
list movement (p. 11). Demonstrating the inflnence of Gandhian strategy and tactics on 
African nationalism, he states that the tactics of Satyagraha (civil disobedience or non- 
violent resistance) was first adopted by the Ghana leader Nkrumah in 1949 when he laun- 
ched the campaign of ‘Positive Action’ largely on Gandhian tactics. 

The impact of the success of the positive action was so great tnai “it took African 
nationalists quite a while to be fully convinced that Gandhism was not always successful”. 
In 1958 atthe Accra All African Peoples Conference the Algerians had some difficulty in 
getting ‘black Africans’ to support the principle of insurrection against colonial rule but 
by 1963 Tom Mboya, who was Chairman of the Accra Conference thought that ‘‘even 
those Africanleaders who accept Gandhi’s philosophy find there are limitations to its 
use in Africa” (p.17). 

Mazrui writes that there can be two limitations; one, lack of sustaned discipline to 
prevent the resistance from becoming violent, the other might be in the regime that the 
African is struggling against—lack of sensitivity to moral pressure. He thinks “either of 
these could make Gandhism in Africa less effective than it was in its native Indian soil”. 

He observes that the Indian was used to certain forms of suffering and depri- 
vation the extent of which was virtually unknown to most Africans. That Gandhism 
worked in India was both because Gandhi himself had become a Spiritual hero and 
because the qualities of martyrdom and physical endurance which he demanded for 
passive resistance were farfrom alien to the Indian temperament. “This is an im- 
portant Contrast to the situation in Africa.” 

Dr. Mazrui believes that Gandhian tactics needed tohave anenemy with a poli- 
tical ethics which did not equate all political resistance with treason. It is not clear 
how the British rulers, who brutally murdered thousands of hiscountrymen during 
Mau Mau had a different ethical standard in India. 

Accepting that India won political freedom through non-violent means only also 
shows that he has ignored the role of the terrorist movements. The terrorist movements 
in India were quite strong overlong petiods in the course of our struggle for freedom. 
In India the terrorist movements had started as early as 1898 and had spread to allcor- 
ners of the country. The Naval mutiny of 1945 also cannot be ignored as one of the 
biggest and most violent efforts that contributed to the conquest of freedom. 

Mazrui very rightly points out that non-violent resentment which has been re- 
garded constitutional by the followers of Gandhi was in fact extra-constitutional, as 
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the Gandhists did not “rely upon the established procedures of the state for achieving 
their objectives (p. 25). 

Some of his statements about India would be challenged here, for example he 
writes on page 124 “the principle of equal opportunity in Inian democracy would be 
better served by sticking to English as a universal handicap language which every 
Indian has to learn from scratch rather than by adopting Hindi”. 


The book contains a very interesting chapter on what has been called the African 
Conquest of the British Commonwealth. The African states already constitute nearly 
half the Commonwealth. Their presence and also their policies have caused the decline 
of British influence over its affairs. Í 


On the whole the book is a useful collection of articles and makes interesting 
reading. It will be very useful for those who are interested in either African political res- 
ponses to India and the Commonwealth or in knowing about cultural fusion in Africa. 


V.G. 


Trade Unionism in Africa by Jean Meynaud and Anisse Saleh-Bey (Translated by Angela 
Brench), Methuen and Co. Ltd., London, 1967, 242 pp. 


The history of Africa for the last two decades has been characterized by the rise of 
national movements which have led many states to independence. Equally significant 
has been the role played by African trade unions. In spite of the economic backwardness, 
these trade unions have succeeded in mobilizing millions of industrial workers and others 
and in bringing them into the political and social life of the newly independent countries. 


The book under review analyzes the stages and evolutions of African trade unionism 
from its beginningstothemiddle of 1965. Theregioncovered by thestudy includes North, 
West, Central and East Africa. The authors explore the relations between the African 
trade union movement and the two trade union Internationals—the Western-sponsored 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) and indicate how far these relations determine the future political 
evolution of the African continent in the context of the cold war. Emphasis has been 
laid on two aspects, viz., the type of relationship between trade unions and independence 
movements, and the future prospects of the unions once independence has been achieved. 

The setting of African trade unionism, in the context of the economic situation and 
the external influences, is dealt with in the first part of the book. Consisting of mainly 
agricultural countries without many industries, Africa does not offer material conditions 
conducive to the growth of trade unionism. 


The French colonial administration’s policy, according to the authors, was “not 
uniform throughout Africa, with certain variations according to speciallocal needs. The 
result appears to have been to restrict an excessively rapid development of autonomous 
non-European trade unions’’ (p. 22). This certainly is an odd understatement. The 
authors seem to be even less critical of the British policy towards trade unionism in Africa. 
They appear to endorse the claim of the British colonial office that trade unionism took 
root in Africa through the good offices of British colonial policy. In support of this 
claim they hold that the colonial unions in Africa have not had to sustain a long and some- 
times bitter struggle to secure their legal rights. 

If in North Africa, nationalism quickly gave trade unionism new objectives, the 
situation was entirely different in the sub-Saharan Africa. African trade unionism, the 
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authors observe, have stagnated since its first appearance on 1920. From the beginning 
legislation has prevented its development. 


Political factors exerted considerable influence on the development of trade union- 
ism in the next part of the book. 


The effect of nationalism was to change radically the development of trade unionism, 
which had previously been based on socio-economic factors. However, nationalist 
movements were not equally powerful throughout Africa. These differences in turn affec- 
ted the nature and intensity of nationalist influence on trade unionism. Apart from the 
nationalist movement there were other factors which affected the growth of trade unionism 
like ideological factors, international trade union movements and unions in the metro- 
politan countries. 


The trade unions had to face new problems with the attainment of independence. 
They were required to reformulate their policies so that they could counteract the forces 
of imperialism. In this context, the attainment of trade union objectives in each state 
depended very much upon unity. The government in most cases were from the 
beginning paternalistic in their attitude to the trade union movement. They also took 
certain precautions to ensure that it was not used by political parties. Thus respect for 
freedom of trade union action was not immediately realized in most African states. 
According to the authors, trade unionism is more than anything else “a means of 
expressing the discontent of some workers rather than a bodycapable of bargaining in 
industrial affairs” (p. 109). 


The relationship between African Trade Unionism and the International Labour 
movement forms the support matter of the last part ofthe book. In 1956 six countries— 
Liberia, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Libya, Egypt and South Africa—became members of the 


International Labour Organisation and by June 1962, thisnumber hadrisen to twenty- 
eight. 


The creation of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) inspite of its uncertain 
future, must be considered as a factor which has reinforced the desire for unity and the 
rejection of foreign influence among African trade union organizations. 


In short, African trade unionism is in many respects unique. Its development has 
been entirely different from that of European organizations. It is also different from 
that of Latin America and even Asia. The differences are caused basically by the fact 
that African trade unionism is of very recent origin and that its most important 
developments have coincided with the growth of nationalism. This was not the case 
either in Latin America or in most Asian countries. Colonial dependence, European 
influence and economic underdevelopment have all left an indelible mark on the growth 
of African trade unionism. The authors conclude their study with the pessimistic 
observation that the field of action open to African trade unionism is restricted and 
will probably remain so for sometime. As itis, sooner then later, African trade 
unions are bound to play a more effective role in the politics of Africa. 


Selective biographies of seven African trade union leaders are given at the end of 
the book followed by a pretty long Documentary Appendix. These documents relate to 
African organizations and the Trade Union Internationals and add to the value of the 
book as a source of reference. 


This is the first comprehensive study made inthe West of the complex inter- 
relationship between nationalism and labour movement in Africa. The history of 
numerous national and regional organizations is dealt with in an objective manner and 
the crucial role of Pan-American trade union movement is strongly emphasized. 


K. Raman Pillai 
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A Study of Recent Nepalese Politics by Bhola Chatterji. Foreworded by Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, World Press Pvt. Ltd., Calcutta, 1967, 190 pp., Price Rs. 20°00. 


The autocratic regime of the Ranas in Nepal was an anachronism in the post-war 
Asia, where the smouldering urge for political liberty and social justice was fast turning 
into a furious flame. The change in the power pattern of Nepal which was controlled by 
the Ranas—the proteges of the British imperialists in Asia—was inevitable with the 
withdrawal of the British from India and the establishment of the Peoples Republic of 
China. The Nepalese themselves were impatient to revolt against the feudal masters 
whose destinies by then had become doomed. The changed political spectrum around 
and the revolutionary urge within, resulted in the anti-Rana revolution of 1950-51 which 
swept the century-old stagnant and lethargic political life of Nepal. Mr. Bhola Chatterji, 
himself an important participant, gives us aninteresting and first hand account of the 
revolution in the book under review. 


The principal actors according to this book in the revolution were : (i) The Nepali 
Congress, (ii) King Tribhuvana (iii) The Government of India, and (iv) The Indian 
Socialists—all arrayed against the hereditary Rana Prime Minister and his associates. 
Obviously, the Nepali Congress played the largest role. Its leader B.P. Koirala —inspired 
by Socialist ideals and trained during his association with India’s struggle for indepen- 
dence—led the movement up to its final stages. King Tribhuvana and the dissatisfied 
lower ranking Ranas, motivated by personal factors, supported the revolution. The 
author while going into the genesis and growth of the Nepali Congress has also thrown 
considerable light on its organizational and ideological aspects. He is at pains to point 
out that not being coherent and sound, these factors proved more a liability than an 
asset on more than one occasion during the revolution. However, the paramount objec- 
tive of throwing the Ranas out of power, kept the revolutionary spirit alive against the 
internal weakness and external odds like lack of resources and response. 


The book highlights the part played by Indian Socialists of the Jaya Prakash Narayan- 
Lohia group. The author—a co-worker of theirs, credits Mr. Jaya Prakash Narayan. 
and the late Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia for most of what inspired and fed the revolution. 
“As a matter of fact,” writes Mr. Chatterji, ““Lohia’s persistent efforts finally paved the 
way for the formation of the Nepali Congress, at a conference held in Calcutta towards 
the end of January 1947” (p. 37). Again he tells us that, it was J.P. who persuaded 
Gandhiji, and thus the Indian National Congress, to proclaim its support in favour of the 
anti-Rana struggle (p.40). Not only this, Dr. Lohia and J.P. wrote to the Burmese 
Socialist Party to provide the much-needed arms to the revolutionaries. The author 
himself brought those arms and later also fought in the field together with the revolutio- 
naries. 

Regarding the Indian Government’s suppctt, the book holds that it was half-hearted. 
In view of the political developments following the establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China and the subsequent incorporation of Tibet in China, the Government of India 
favoured a gradual liberalization of the Rana regime. Disagreeing with this point of view, 
the author elaborates the ideological contradictions and the elements of impractica- 
bility inherent in the formula for compromise between the revolutionary forces and the 
Rana reaction against them which acording to the author was evolved and stuck to by 
the Government of India. The book also deplores the lack of historical perspective 
and political understanding displayed by the then Nepalese Prime Minister, Rana 
Mohan Shumshere Jang Bahadur. 

Although attempting to give a comprehensive account the book does not speak: 
adequately about the part, however small, played by the King Tribhuvana and Mr. 
Tanka Prasad Acharya, the latter a pioneer of the anti-Rana struggle since its incep- 
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tion in 1936, and also about the roles of the Regmi’s faction, the Communist Party of 
Nepal and other smaller groups which were no less interested in the Rana’s fail. 


No less absorbing spectacle in the recent Nepalese politics was what followed the 
revolution. In his ‘postscript? the author gives a detailed chronology of the frantic 
struggle for power among its three aspirants—the King, the Nepali Congress and other 
political parties and the Ranas. 

However, the organization of the book is poor and it is repetitive and reveals au- 
thor’s love for high sounding and numerous words that are often vague and confusing. 
The title of the book is also more ambitious than the scope of its contents. 


S. D. Muni 


` 


Jana Sangh and Swatantra, a Profile of the Rightist Parties in India, by Mctilal A. Jhan- 
giani, Bombay, 1967, 223 pp. Price Rs. 22°50 


This book is a study of the origin, growth, organisation and the present role of the 
two major Rightist parties in India. The book which was released to coincide with the 
Fourth General Elections, is a timely and useful study of the philosophy and platforms 
of the parties, which definitely would play an important roleinthe coming decade in the 
Indian politics. 

The author defines in his preface a ‘rightist’ party as one that is opposed toa change 
in the status quo, and to the ‘Western’ concept of Socialism and Communism. In this 
context, according to him, Jana Sangh and the Swatantra are the only two all-India 
rightist parties,and that the Congress Party itself is ‘leftist’, as it stands for a socialistic 
pattern of society. 


The author traces the origin of Jana Sangh to various events like the partition of 
India, resulting in the continuous exodus of the Hindus from Pakistan, and to various 
individualslike Sardar Patel, Purshottant Das Tandon, John Mathai, Shyama Prasad 
Mookerji and K.C. Neogy. He believes Jana Sangh was a dissident group inside 
Congress, a dissident opinion in Nehru’s cabinet, in protest against the weak-kneed, 
liberal and appeasement policy of Nehru towards Pakistan. Jhangiani also agrees with 
the view that Jana Sangh was a political child of the two religious movements the Hindu 
Maha Sabha and the RSS. However, at a later stage in his book, the author contradicts 
himself and says the Jana Sangh was purely an “unadulterated nationalistic party and 
has no Ccommunalism about it” (pp. 50-51). To prove this, he cites the fact that the Jana 
Sangh not only opposed Pakistan’s aggression in Kutch, but also criticised the India 
Communists during the Chiness aggression and that it sought to remove the ““Commu- 
nists and fifth-columnists’? from the borders, as much as, to create a Muslim-Free- 
Zone along the Indo-Pakistan border. One wonders if this proves any thing at all. 
A party does not have to be pro-Communist or even neutral in its economic ideology, 
in order to be anti-Muslim or communal or otherwise. The author’s logic also fails, 
when one realises the fact that in October 1962, Peking and Rawalpindi, were hands in 
glove, in their posture against India; an anti-Pakistan attitude necessarily meant an anti- 
China attitude too. These were instances when the national security was at stake, and all 
the political parties had opposed both these attacks, though Jana Sangh was the only 
one to create the bogey of Muslim disloyalty. 

The author also gives Jana Sangh, the credit of being foresighted in matters con- 
cerning Indo-Pakistan relations, and of having anticipated “‘Pakistan’s intransigence 
and obstructionist tactics’—not much of a surprise, since the Jana Sangh is basically 
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i 
suspicious and distrustful of the Western neighbour. Further, it is easier for an opposi- 
tion party to be more vocal in its anti-Pakistan attitude and fears and conspicuous about 
the latter, than for the government of the day. 


The author also has taken pains to prove that the Jana Sangh has a definite econo- 
mic programmte. Still, the twelve pages, devoted to this aspect of the Jana Sangh, do 
not Convincingly refute the criticism. The Jana Sangh believes in a mixed economy as 
Congress does; but it does not agree with the Congress programme. It is opposed to 
nationalisation but supports planning. It supports taxation being used to lessen inequa- 
lities of income, and opposes sales tax as one mainly affecting the common man. But 
then, in the very next paragraph, the author adds, that “both sales tax and excise tax are 
the major earning heads for the Centre and State Governments”, and more important, 
that they “have another useful economic function of making commodities costlier, there~ 
by curbing the consumption in the country and increasing the export potentialities in 
the country”. 

Hence, at the end of a long survey, the reader is left as vague and as dark about 
the Jana Sangh’s economic philosophy, as in the beginning. 

One is left with the impression that the book is in thorough sympathy with the 
Jana Sangh, and aims to offeran apology (though an unconvincing one at it) for the 
various Controversial aspects of the Jana Sangh ideology. A reader will not fail to note, 
thatthroughout the book, the party, its platforms and role in current politics of the nation, 
do not receive a criticalapproach. Even while analyzing why the party has failed to make 
headway in Southern half of the nation, the author attributes it to the anti-Hindi, anti- 
North propaganda of D.M.K., which had prevented the Southerners from looking into 
or trying to understand the other ideas and programme of the Party. Though this 
is partly true, the fact of the matter is, the main platform on which Jana Sangh is based 
and for which it came into existence, viz. its anti-Pakistan, anti-Muslim attitude, and its 
association with R.S.S. and Hindu Mahasabha, have no appeal to the South Indians, 
who have not directly felt the impact of partition and migration. Again, even though in 
South too, one finds enormous divisions of society both horizontally and vertically, a 
communal problem of the magnitude as in the North, is not present inthe South. Possi- 
bly one cannot expect anything else from a person who, himself, has ‘‘not reconciled to 
the partitioning”? (asthe publisher’s blurb puts it) and who had led a team of dis- 
placed persons in 1957 to the then Minister for Rehabilitation. 


With regard to Swatantra Party, however, one finds the author more objective. The 
economic philosophy of the Swatantra Party receives a detailed description. The author 
points out the pitfalls of following a classical laissez-faire policy and points out, how-it 
had led to the depression in the 1930s. The author also points out the weakness of the 
Swantantra Party, in that the members have complete freedom in their views on social 
and political issues. This has made the party “an amorphous platform for people of 
different points of view to come together”, and this “has struck at the very root of the 
unity and discipline of the party” (p. 128). 


The book however contains certain useful information. It devotes two chapters 
to the organisation and structure of the two parties—a pioneer study of its kind. 
It also gives a picture of the performance of the two parties in the post-elec- 
tions. Finally, the author, in the conclusion, probes into the very interesting and pre- 
sently topical, question of a merger between the two ‘rightist’ parties. In the author’s 
opinion, the past attempts in this direction had failed and a future attempt does not look 
any more successful. The Swantantra is based purely and solely on economic platform 
whereas the Jana Sangh concerns itself mainly with social and political problem of the 
day. The author feels only “co-operation”? and not “unity” is possible between the 
two. The author has been proved correct by the recent events when such proposals for 
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merger and even for a ‘rightist front’ in the Parliament, have ended abortively. So. as 
finally the author himself concedes, what qualifies the two patties to be called ‘rightist’ 
is not so much their common economic platforms or sociological ideas, as much the fact 
that they are both traditional and stress duties (or ‘Dharma’) rather than rights. Thereby 
in the opinion of the present reviewer, they aim not only to preserve the status quo, but, 
if possible, to put the clock back. 


Susheela Kaushik 


The Anglo-Indiaiis by V.R. Gaikwad, Asia Publishing House, 1967, 300 pp. Price Rs. 25/- 


In an epoch when the cry for national integration is the foremost it is surprising 
that the problems of minorities have so sparsely been studied in this country. Before 
Independence the Country did not face such a serious problem of assimilating the mino- 
rities into the common stream of national life since the common goal of independence was 
a strong enough force to unite different countries, with the exception of course of a section 
of Muslims who wanted partition. 


But the problems of the minorities cropped up after this common goal was achieved 
and non-Hindu communities felt their interests were undermined and they were not looked 
after sufficiently with. The majority community on the other hand looked upon the mi- 
notities with suspicion and arrogance. This created a sense of insecurity amongst the 
Minorities. Alack of sufficient interest in the lesser communities is very obvious front the 
scanty attention that the intellectuals and the academicians ate giving to these groups. 
A large number of sociological studies have been made in the last two decades; almost 
ali of them are devoted to the problems of the Hindus. Hindu society has been studied 
from innumerable aspects but hardly any studies are to be found of the Sikhs, Parsis, 
Christians or even the Muslims. There are- just a few studies of Muslims carried out 
entirely by Muslim scholars. 


At such a juncture Mr. Gaikwad’s study of the Anglo-Indians is a very welcome 
arrival on the scene of sociological studies. The Anglo-Indians is the result of an intensive 
study carried out bý the author in the three cities of Bilaspur, Jhansi and Bangalore. These 
cities lodge a considerable Anglo-Indian population. The author has very carefully exa- 
mined the historical, religious and cultural problems of the Anglo-Indians. He gives a 
short history of the community which provides a clear perspective of the present day con- 
dition of the Anglo-Indians in India. In his endeavours to present.an unbiased ana- 
lysis of the community Mr. Gaikwad has gone beyond the traditional sociological method 
of observation-participation and has employed the questionnaire method extensively and 
elaborately. He has collected a great deal of door to door data on the education and 
professions of the Anglo-Indians beside administering an elaborate quationnaire given 
to a reperesentative samplein each city. Main focus of his study is on the level and di- 
mensions of integration of Anglo-Indians with other Indian communities. Mr. Gaikwad 
successfully brings out the fact that the Anglo-Indians occupy a rather peculiar position 
in Indian society and as such their problems are somewhat different from the problems 
of other minorities. The Anglo-Indians not only have a religion which is different from 
that of the majority community but their entire cultural life is different from those of the 
other Communities. The fact that they had affinities with the British ruling class made 
their position a difficult one. Anglo-Indians had their loyalties with the British who 
did not look upon them as their equals. Although the British did give them certain pri- 
vileges over the other Indians which created a sense of superiority among the Anglo-Indians > 
and they looked down upon Indians as being ignorant and superstitious. and in general 
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not civilised enough. Mr. Gaikwad’s investigation confirms this general opinion that 
Angio-Indians had about their countrymen. 


It is rather a sad plight in which Anglo-Indians find themselves to-day. In their 
way of living they are stil] more British than Indian. In matters of dress, language and 
general style of living they imitate the British although their food habits are more Indian. 
Yet a majority of them realise and admit the fact that the British do not treat them as 
equals. Thus although there is a general desire among them to migrate out of India, 
a good number of them want to go to Australia, New Zealand and Canada rather 
than tu Britain. 

What comes out very clearly from this study is that the economic condition of the 
Anglo-Indians is very bad. This is mainly due to the fact that under the British they 
were given privileges in matters of employment. In the Railways and the Post and Tele- 
graph departments Anglo-Indians were given a certain number of uncontested positions 
and were paid higher salaries than those given to their counterparts. This led to general 
apathy towards education among them. Although there is hardly any illiteracy among 
the Anglo-Indians, Mr. Gaikwad found that higher education is almost unknown. 
After Independence, the Government of India gave them a grace period of ten years du- 
ring which these privileges continued, but after that Anglo-Indians had to compete with 
the Indians on equal wages. This led to general resentment on the one hand and on the 
other due to insufficient education they were unable to compete with the majority com mu- 
nity. As a result their economic condition is changing from bad to worse. According 
to Mr. Gaikwad’s survey taking the three cities together, only 14 per cent have an income 
over 400 rupees per month while 44°3 per cent have an income under 100 rupees per month. 
His investigations also show that their condition is becoming steadily worse. 


Mr. Gaikwad’s analysis shows that there is a developing opinion among them 
which favours integration with the wider Indian society but it is not sufficiently large 
and the dominant desire is still migration. 


What will happen to Anglo-Indians ultimately is anybody’s guess. But Mr. Gaik- 


wad has certainly set the ball rolling and one hopes that more such studies will be made 
in the future. 


Zarina Bhatty 


President Zakir Husain by Anees Chishti, Published by Rachna Parkashan, New Delhi, 
144 pp. Price Rs 20/- 


The book is a study of the personality and achievements of our President 
Zakir Saheb. The fact that the book is being written by a journalist is evident even after 
turning only a few pages of it. 

As the author points out, it was for the first time that an election became neces- 
sary to select the Head of the State. Both the previous Presidents, Dr. Rajendra Prasadand 
Dr. Radha Krishnan were selected unanimously. But this time due to an unexpected 
success of the opposition parties both in the states and at Centre disagreement arose 
over the selection of the President. This disagreement could only be resolved througha 
democratic-election. On the part of the Congress there could not have been a better choice 
specially at a time when the minorities in this country had been feeling neglected. It was 
also grand act of faith on the part of the Congress to nominate a Muslim soon after the 
India-Pakistan debacle. Here one cannot agree more with Mr Chishti that it was Zakir 
Husain’s lovable personality, his utter humility and unshaken loyalty to his country that 
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made such a choice possible, and that gave him such a sweeping victory over his oppo-~ 
nent. Mr. Chishtihas recapturedin detailthe events leading tothe election of Zakir 
Husain and his contribution lies more in this documentation than in bringing out Zakir 
Saheb’s personality. 


To write a biography is not an easy task and Mr. Chishti has put himselfin a very 
precarious position by trying to write what may be called a condensed biography ofa great 
man of varied interests and achievements. One cannot help thinking that it is an insuffi- 
cient work done too soon and in haste. The author no doubt tries his best to trace Zakir 
Saheb’s life from childhood to maturity. He talks about his schooling, then college 
education in Aligarhandlateron his yearsatthe Jamia, his involvement in the non-co- 
operation movement and his associations with Gandhiji. Allthat is avery sketchy 
description based apparently on insufficient knowledge. 


Zakir Saheb’s personal qualities, his contribution to the non-cooperation movement, 
his association with and admiration of Gandhiji and above allhis devotion to the cause 
of education are well known facts. The Jamia Millia which has now blossomed into a full 
fledged university is and will remain a living testimony to Zakir Saheb’s sacrifices and 
his sense of devotion. The author has, however, usefully elaborated on Zakir Saheb’s 
views on various subjects such as education, economics and political science. Zakir Saheb 
is better known as an educationist while his interest in economics is not so well known. 
In fact Zakir Husain took his Ph.D. from Germany in Economics and his first publica- 
tion was a translation of Plato’s Republic in Urdu. Zakir Husain’s successful tenure 
as Vice-President and now as President brings out yet another great quality in him , 
that of a statesman. But behind all his achievements lies one single quality of Zakir 
Saheb that is his honesty of purpose. 

The book has a number of hitherto unseen photographs of the President and his 
family. The author has not touched on Zakir Saheb as man, as a member of a family and 
above allas a friend. Behind the glamour of an educationist and a statesman, there is a 
man full of affection, understanding and a phenomenal regard for friendship. It would 
have made the book a little more worthwhile if the author had also tried to seek the man 
behind the headlines. 


Zarina Bhatty 
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